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Series Editor’s Preface 


The Indo-Tibetan Buddhist Tantric tradition is one of the most pro- 
found and vast products of Indian and Tibetan civilizations. Though some 
have been inclined to read the literature of this tradition as being the 
perverse product of a community of delusional and sociopathic yogins, they 
still acknowledge that it provides a remarkable wealth of data on the con- 
tents of the human individual subconscious and collective unconscious—a 
rich mine of insight for depth psychological researchers. More seriously, it 
seems much more likely (and more realistic) that this literature represents 
the normally esoteric codification of the manuals for and results of extra- 
ordinary psychic explorations on the part of sophisticated, determined, and 
courageous Indian and Tibetan philosopher-adventurers, which is how yogin 
and yogini adepts (siddha) might properly be described. These individuals 
were practitioners of Mahayana Buddhism, immersed in the evolutionary 
world of the bodhisattva who lives in a time-stream of millions of lifetimes, 
aiming to evolve—through the meritorious activities of generosity, morality, 
and tolerance, and through the psychic and sustained intellectual develop- 
ment of contemplative skill and wisdom-insight—toward the evolutionary 
summit of buddhahood. 

They define buddhahood as the total and eternal freedom from suffer- 
ing—attained through the perfection of the understanding of the self and 
the universe and the processes of life and death—conjoined with the perfec- 
tion of the compassion that enables a buddha-being to assist others in their 
own evolutionary progress with maximal effectiveness. They progress within 
the Mahayana way from the exoteric practice of the transcendences (para- 
mita) to the esoteric practices of the Tantras in order to accelerate such evo- 
lutionary development, compressing into a single lifetime or a few lifetimes 
biological and psychological transformations that would normally take life- 
times of positive efforts during thousands or millions of deaths and rebirths. 

The Tantric communities of India in the latter half of the first 
Common Era millennium (and perhaps even earlier) were something like 
“Institutes of Advanced Studies” in relation to the great Buddhist monastic 
“Universities.” They were research centers for highly cultivated, successfully 
graduated experts in various branches of Inner Science (adhyatmavidya), 
some of whom were still monastics and could move back and forth from 
university (vidyalaya) to “site” (pitha), and many of whom had resigned vows 
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of poverty, celibacy, and so forth, and were living in the classical Indian 
samnyasin or sadhu style. 1 call them the “psychonauts” of the tradition, in 
parallel with our “astronauts,” the materialist scientist-adventurers whom 
we admire for their courageous explorations of the “outer space” which we 
consider the matrix of material reality. Inverse astronauts, the psychonauts 
voyaged deep into “inner space,” encountering and conquering angels and 
demons in the depths of their subconscious minds. 

These Tantric communities seemed to have understood full well the 
real dangers of falling prey to the forces lurking in such psychic depths— 
hence the secrecy and warnings of the dangers of the Tantras. As a skillful 
response to such dangers, the mandala universes of the Tantric imaginaire— 
such as that of Chakrasamvara, located on the summit of Mount Meru in 
the Buddhist cosmos, and associated with Mt. Kailash on earth—are realms 
wherein such explorations can be conducted safely. Just as astronauts have 
to wear elaborate metal and plastic space suits to venture into the moon- 
scape or the pressureless reaches of outer space, so the holographically visu- 
alized life-forms (isthadevata, or “chosen deities”) such as Chakrasamvara 
are embodiments and identities that the adepts can inhabit in order to 
penetrate areas where otherwise their normal embodiments and identities 
would be destroyed. These inner scientist adepts claim to have developed 
such extreme stability of contemplative attention and imagination that they 
can persist in the continuum of awareness from waking into lucid dream 
state, and that in the latter they can consciously manifest their body as that 
of a systematically imagined divine buddha-form, acting in the dream with. 
the identity of being a perfect buddha-deity of the Chakrasamvara mandala 
palace community. They further claim that they can build on that ability 
and do the same thing in contemplatively induced out-of-body experience, 
manifested when the ordinary, coarse body has been stabilized in cataleptic 
trance, in simulation of near-death and post-death, between-state (antara- 
bhava, bar do) experiences. They thus contend that they can traverse death 
and rebirth in these subtle, dream-like planes numerous times in a single 
lifetime, and that they can thereby radically accelerate their evolutionary 
progress toward what they define as the buddha condition. 

Our understanding of these ideas and practices is complicated by the 
fact that these psychonauts lived in societies in various Indian nations and 
in Tibet wherein there were numerous other spiritual practitioners who were 
not Mahayana Buddhists, but tribal shamans, local sorcerers, and religious 
worshipoers of Mahavira. Shiva. Vishnu. and Shakti in India. and later in 
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Tibet of the buddha-deities of the Bén practitioners, possibly derived from 
Zoroastrian deities. Among these, the Shaivite adepts seem to have been the 
most closely associated with the Chakrasamvara community, since the world 
of this Tantra seems intimately interactive with the forms of the esoteric 
Shaivite world. This is all the more interesting, since Shiva himself seems 
almost a yogin or adept god—“God” as a yogin—with the creation and 
destruction of the world being the practice of a divine yogin. 

The Buddhist myth of Chakrasamvara seems to take aim at the 
destructive aspect of Shiva—the “world-destroyer” Rudra aspect for which 
he is well known—seeking to overwhelm its forms and transmute its 
energies into the bodhisattva enterprise. The most terrible symbol of this is 
the depiction of the buddha-deity Chakrasamvara standing with his two 
feet planted on deity forms, his right foot on the back of the neck of Rudra, 
and his left on the breasts of his consort, Kalaratri. Hindu scholars in the 
past have understandably found this insulting; and it certainly would be an 
aggressive affront if these forms were intended for public display. However, 
they were of course not so intended. Rather, these are esoteric imaginary 
forms; they are intended as aids (counter-archetypes) to enable one to 
overwhelm the archetypes of familiar cosmic deities—of whom one is in 
awe or is deeply afraid—in one’s own deep psyche as one rises to the 
challenge of directly confronting naked reality, without depending on God 
or Goddess to know everything and to take care of everyone but assuming 
those responsibilities oneself out of the abundantly messianic drive of the 
bodhisattva. This powerful symbol thus represents oneself maturing into 
union with the divine enlightened identity, not depending on any enlight- 
ened or divine being outside oneself. This is similar to the shocking Ch’an 
Buddhist expression, “If you meet a buddha on the road, kill him!” Nobody 
is getting killed here, and no Rudra is being insulted in the Tantra; it is 
simply a matter of the practitioner overcoming within herself or himself any 
vestige of the childish imaginings that the goal state of divine enlighten- 
ment is anything outside of one’s own self, or belongs to anyone other than 
oneself. 
The present study, critical edition, and annotated translation of the 
major scripture of the Mother Tantra division of the Unexcelled Yoga 
Tantras represents a remarkable achievement on the part of Dr. Gray. It 
would have been exceptional at the hand of a senior scholar with decades of 
experience, and so is all the more admirable as the work of a young scholar 
in the early part of his career, though it has taken him about a decade to 
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bring it up to this outstanding level. Immersing ourselves in this scripture, 
as we did in the process of editing Dr. Gray’s amazing work, is an exhilarat- 
ing and somewhat daunting process. There is even a tinge of dread, as its 
enlightened author prudently intended it to be kept esoteric, not to be 
widely available to an unprepared public, in order of course to avoid the 
types of dangers outlined above. Because of the tremendous importance of 
this major source of the Mother Tantra division of Unexcelled Yoga, Dr. 
Yarnall and myself honored the extraordinary work of David Gray by 
making strenuous efforts to make sure every detail was clarified, every 
potentially misunderstandable point was meticulously presented. In this 
way we have endeavored to follow the example set by His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama who in forewords to several books on Buddhist Tantra (some 
including descriptions and representations of rather fierce ritual images) has 
expressed his wise counsel to the effect that, “Well, traditionally (and 
probably still now) it would be better not to publish this at all; but if it is 
going to be published inevitably anyway, it is important to explain it clearly 
and authoritatively so as to avoid damaging misunderstandings.’ 

Sigmund Freud, in discovering and expounding the subconscious 
with its zd, full of polymorphously perverse eros and murderous thanatos, 
unbridled lust and aggression, is not urging us to go out and commit incest, 
rape, and murder. Yet many people still today do think of Freud as perverse, 
or at least a bit unsavory, as they themselves live in denial that such 
impulses exist in the civilized human mind, and of course especially in 
themselves. Educated persons with any knowledge of psychoanalytic theory 
and practice, of course, are quite clear on the greatness of Freud et al.’s 
discoveries and contributions. The modern reception of the Buddhist and 
Hindu Tantras has been similarly mixed, thought of as “obscene” 
(Snellgrove), “vulgar” (de la Vallée Poussin), “atrocious,” “transgressive,” 
and so forth. Of course, we must accept the possibility that they all may be 
right—we indeed may be encountering here a perverse, demonic cult, 
sanitized by centuries of pious rationalization. But we must likewise accept 
the possibility (as I certainly believe) that we are encountering some of the 
results of an extraordinary inner science, which explored the unconscious of 
the individual to learn how to transform its energies from negative to 
positive. Whichever the case, for the moment the present work stands as a 
major milestone in our progress toward understanding and more fully 
appreciating this complex, ancient tradition. 
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We are very pleased and proud to publish this magnificent work today, 
and so to provide another key resource that makes possible the beginnings 
of the solid study of this recondite and important tradition. Though the 
Tantra itself is a part of the Kangyur, not the Tengyur, its translation is fully 
interconnected with numerous commentaries from the Tengyur, and so it 
fits perfectly into our Treasury. Therefore, I congratulate David Gray, 
intrepid translator and meticulous scholar, for this wonderful accomplish- 
ment, I thank Dr. Yarnall for his great effort and painstaking care in design- 
ing and editing such a complex text, and we invite modern explorers of the 
Buddhist Tantras to encounter, for the first time, a clear picture of the root 
textual source of the cult of Chakrasamvara, the “Superbliss Wheel” 
Buddha. 


Robert A. E Thurman 

Jey Tsong Khapa Professor of Indo-Tibetan Buddhist Studies, 
Columbia University 

Director, Columbia Center for Buddhist Studies 

President, American Institute of Buddhist Studies 

President, Tibet House US 


February 18, 2007 
New Year’s Day, Fire Pig Year 


Author’s Preface 


This book is a study and translation of the Cakrasamvara Tantra, a 
Buddhist ritual text composed in India during the eighth century by an un- 
known author or group of authors. It is a work of central importance to the 
development of tantric Buddhism in India, and it remains an important 
scripture in many tantric Buddhist communities. Its study and practice is 
maintained by the Newar Buddhist community in the Kathmandu valley, 
as well as by many Tibetan Buddhists, not only in Tibet itself but in other 
regions influenced by Tibetan Buddhism, including Mongolia, Russia, 
China, and elsewhere, as Tibetan lamas have been living and teaching in 
diaspora. 

The first part of this work consists of a study of the Tantra and its 
historical significance. While not exhaustive, it does explore a number of 
important issues, including the dating and provenance of the text and its 
commentarial tradition. I highlight evidence indicating that the Cakrasam- 
vara Tantra developed in a non-monastic setting, and was composed via the 
active appropriation of elements of both text and practice belonging to non- 
Buddhist groups, most notably the Kapalikas, an extreme and quasi-heretical 
Saiva group focusing on transgressive practices. 

Since appropriation invariably entails transformation, I also explore 
the strategies taken by Buddhists to transform the Cakrasamvara Tantra 
into a bona fide Buddhist text. These strategies included both active erasure ° 
of Saiva elements and the addition and overlay of standard Buddhist terms 
and concepts. They also include the development of a mythic discourse that 
explains this appropriation in a manner that privileges the Buddhist per- 
spective, and reduced the Saiva other to a subordinate position. Buddhists 
also advocated internalized meditative practices that bracketed and neutral- 
ized the transgressive exercises that are actually prescribed by the text. 

These changes apparently took place as the text and its concomitant 
tradition of ritual and meditative practice were incorporated into the cur- 
ricula of several monastic Buddhist communities in Northeastern India, 
most notably at Vikramasgila in what is now West Bengal, where a number 
of the text’s commentators thrived. This process was underway by the ninth 
century, and continued unabated ungil these institutions were destroyed 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Fortunately, by this time the 
Cakrasamvara tradition, in both its textual and praxical manifestations, was 
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already transmitted to and established in Nepal and Tibet. Its transmission 
is ongoing, largely due to the work of Tibetan lamas and their disciples 
around the world. 

The second section of this book is an annotated translation of the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra. It is based on my own edition of the incomplete 
Sanskrit manuscripts, the Tibetan translations, and extensive consultation 
of the Sanskrit and Tibetan commentaries. My edition of the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan texts will soon be forthcoming. The Cakrasamvara Tantra is a diffi- 
cult and obscure text, so its translation necessitated frequent and sometimes 
lengthy annotations. Many of these consist of discussion and analysis of the 
disparate sources, which often disagree on the reading of a given section of 
the text. Many also consist of my translations from the commentaries, often 
accompanied by the Sanskrit when I am working from manuscripts or hard- 
to-obtain Indian editions. I generally do not provide the Tibetan when 
quoting from the texts in the Kangyur and the Tengyur; unless otherwise 
noted, | work mainly from the now widely available sde-dge edition of the 
Tibetan canon. 


x  * x 


This study could not have been written without the assistance that 
has been provided by many individuals and institutions. My initial research 
into the Cakrasamvara Tantra began when I was a graduate student at 
Columbia University, studying under Robert Thurman, Ryuichi Abé, Gary 
Tubb, and Matthew Kapstein. I had the good fortune of being able to 
spend a year studying in India and Nepal with the financial and logistical 
support of Columbia University and the American Institute of Indian 
Studies. While there, I was fortunate to receive the hospitality of the 
Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies in Sarnath, the Office of H.H. 
The Dalai Lama Tenzin Gyatso, and the Library of Tibetan Works and 
Archives in Dharamsala. Much of my work at this time was largely con- 
ducted under the guidance of Geshe Yeshe Thapkay of the Central Institute 
of Higher Tibetan Studies, Geshe Yama Tseden and Geshe Tenzin Dargyay 
at Namgyal Monastery in Dharamsala, and Lelung Rinpoche, both in the 
United States and Dharamsala. I would also like to thank the Oriental 
Institute in Vadodara, the Kesar Library in Kathmandu, and the Institute 
for Advanced Studies of World Religions in Carmel, NY for so graciously 


allowing me to study manuscripts in their collections, and for providing me 
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with microfilm and microfiche copies, as well as photocopies, of those that 
were essential for my work. 

Work on this volume began during my tenure'as a Woodrow Wilson 
postdoctoral fellow at Rice University. This would not have been possible 
without the support of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, and, at Rice 
University, the Center for the Study of Cultures, the School of Humanities, 
and the Department of Religious Studies. I would like to particularly thank 
Werner Kelber, Sandra Gilbert, William Parsons, Anne Klein, and Jeffrey 
Kripal for their support and encouragement during this period. The work 
was completed at Santa Clara University, with the support of the College of 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Study of the Cakrasamvara Tantra 


1. Introduction to the Cakrasamvara Tantra 


1.1 The Cakrasamvara and the Yogini Tantras 


The texts and practices associated with the Cakrasamvara Tantra col- 
lectively constitute one of the most important contemporary traditions of 
esoteric or tantric Buddhism, still practiced in distinct lineage traditions by 
Nevari Buddhists in Nepal as well as by Tibetan Buddhists of three of the 
four major schools, namely the Sa-skya, bKa’-brgyud, and dGe-lugs. It was 
also evidently quite popular in India, at least in Northern India during the 
late tenth through late thirteenth centuries when the second transmission of 
Buddhism to Tibet took place, as is attested by the hundreds of texts associ- 
ated with the Cakrasamvara tradition that were translated into Tibetan 
during this time. It was extensively disseminated in India, as there is evi- 
dence of its spread as far south as Sri Lanka.! The Cakrasamvara Tantra was 
translated at least twice into Tibetan, and through the medium of Tibetan 
it has also been translated into Mongolian and Chinese.? There are also sur- 
viving copies of Cakrasamvara related texts in pre-modern Uighur? and 
Chinese translation.* Nevertheless, it remains a tradition that is still largely 


1A Srilankan history, the Nikaya-sangraha or Sasandvatara-caritaya, composed around 1400 
CE by Devaraksita, alias Dharmakirti of Gadaladeniya (Chandra 1984, 106), lists thirty-four 
tantric texts studied by the Abhayagirivasins. These include not only the Cakrasamvara Tan- 
tra but also the “Herukadbhuta Tantra,” which Chandra identifies with the Herukabhyudaya 
Tantra (HA). There is also a text listed as the “Sarvabuddha Tantra,” which is likely the 
Sarvabuddhasamayoga (JS). See Chandra 1984, 108-110, and also Mudiyanse 1967, 17. 


? There is a Mongolian translation of the entire Tibetan canon, including the Cakrasamvara 
related literature. There is a modern Chinese translation of the Cakrasamvara Tantra pro- 
~ duced by Chinese practitioners of Tibetan Buddhism, made from the standard (Mardo) 
revised Tibetan translation. It is entitled B§ 44 HX 4%. There is no definitive evidence that a 
Chinese translation was made during the pre-modern period. 


3 See Kara and Zieme 1976 for an edition and German translation of an incomplete Uighur 
Cakrasamvara mandala meditation text, one which was evidently translated from a Tibetan 
work of the Sa-skya school. 


4 Beckwith has published the contents of a Yuan dynasty collection of tantric Buddhist texts 
attributed to ’Phags-pa (1235-1280), a Sa-skya lama who was the nephew of Sa-skya Pandita 
and teacher of Kublai Khan. This collection consists of what appear to be Chinese transla- 
tions of Tibetan Buddhist works, and it is entitled “The Secret Collection of the Quintessen- 
tial Path of the Mahayana.” (K 3€ Bf #8 3% $8). The second text in this collection is - 
entitled: (KR EE _ 44 By Se BE A ZX -SE -H. Beckwith does not translate 
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unknown outside of the Asian cultural worlds where it has been practiced, 
as very few of its texts have been edited and translated into Western lan- 
guages.° 

The text most usually known as the Cakrasamvara Tantra (CS)* has 
several different names. At the conclusion of the surviving Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, the text refers to itself as the “Great King of Yogini Tantras called 
the Sti Cakrasamvara,” (sricakrasamvara-nama-mahayogini-tantra-raja). The 
term Cakrasamvara literally means the “Binding of the Wheels,” and it is 
usually taken as referring to the Tantra’s mandala, which is called the “triple 
wheel” (zricakra), due to the mandala’s three wheels which are believed to 
pervade the cosmos, which in the traditional Indian perspective was also 
seen as threefold.” The later tradition also relates it to the inner anatomy of 
the subtle body, which the mandala is also thought to pervade. The subtle 
body, too, was thought to consist of “wheels” or energy centers oriented 
along the vertical axis of the central channel (avadhizi). 

The Tantra, however, refers to itself by another name at the end of 
every chapter, and this name is the Sriherukabhidhana, “Discourse of Sri 
Heruka,” Sri Heruka or Heruka being the name of the mandala’s central 
deity. The text itself is relatively short, consisting of approximately seven 


this title (1984, 12), but it might be translated as “The Volume on the Hidden Meaning of 
the Way of Uniting Wisdom and Art according to the Sri Cakrasamvara.” That is, I take 
#% as a translation of samvara following the Tibetan bde-mchog, while lj commonly trans- 
lates cakra. The only peculiarity is their inversion here. This collection has been preserved in 
Taiwan, where it has been published three times between 1962 and 1981. 


> The text entitled Sri-Cakrasamvara- Tantra, published by Sir John Woodruff under the 
alias “Arthur Avalon” as vol 7 of his “Tantrik Texts” series, is not a translation of the Tantra 
itself, but rather a series of Cakrasamvara ritual texts, translated from the Tibetan by Kazi 
Dawa-Samdup (1919). With regard to the explanatory tantras and commentaries, see my 
note on these subjects in the respective sections below. Elizabeth English (2002) has trans- 
lated an important sédhana or meditative practice text centering around the goddess Vajra- 
varahi, the central goddess of the Cakrasamvara Tantra, who is also the central figure in her 
own cult, 


6] will abbreviate this name as CS throughout the notes for this text. See the Conspectus 
Siglorum for identification of the sig/a used in the notes to this text. 


7 For a discussion of an alternate understanding of samvara or Samvara as “supreme bliss,” 
see section 2.2 below. 
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hundred stanzas.’ It is a rather cryptic text, largely lacking the narrative 
structure that its name suggests it will have—for this reason, the text is also 
widely known as the Laghusamvara, or “Samvara Light,” due to the belief 
that it is a condensed version of a much larger source text. 

The full title in the colophon, “Great King of Yogini Tantras called 
the Svi-Cakrasamvara,” draws explicit attention to the class of “Yogini Tan- 
tras” in which tantras such as the Cakrasamvara and the Hevajra were clas- 
sified by the Indian commentarial tradition. The Cakrasamvara Tantra 
also, in several places, draws attention to a rival class which it calls the “Yoga 
Tantras,” which, in contradistinction to later Tibetan systems of tantric 
classification, includes tantras such as the Gubyasamaja.? The Yogini Tantras 
correspond to what later Tibetan commentators termed the “Mother Tantras” 
(ma reyud), while tantras such as the Guhyasamdja were classified as “Father 
Tantras” (pha rgyud), both of which were placed in the ultimate class 
known as the “Unexcelled Yoga Tantras” (rnal ‘byor bla med kyi rgyud).'° 

The Yogini Tantras were well-known for their focus on sexual yogas, 
and according to some commentators, this is the reason for their superior- 
ity. The Vajrapafijara, an explanatory tantra for the Hevajra, which is one 
of the most important Yogini Tantras along with the Cakrasamvara, de- 
scribes the tantra classes as follows: 


The method of the perfection of wisdom is called “yogini,” 
who is served for the sake of union with the great consort 


8 This is the number traditionally given for its length in the commentarial literature. Ir is 
roughly accurate, but at this point an exact count is not possible as all surviving mss. are in- 
complete, and the commentaries and Tibetan translations do not agree, as there are many 
verse fragments and entire verses that are attested in one source but not another. This seems 
to indicate that the CS was never finalized, but remained an unstable text with numerous 
variant mss. throughout its history. 


° The CS mentions the “Yoga Tantras” in chapters twenty-six and thirty-three. 


' For a traditional account of this classification schema see Snellgrove 1988. Note that the 
labels “Mother Tantra” and “Father Tantra” appear to have been developed by Tibetan 
scholars and do not seem to be attested in the surviving Sanskrit sources. The latter term rnal 
‘byor bla med kyi rgyud is often presented as a Sanskrit term, namely anuttarayoga-tantra. 
Tibetan versions of Sanskrit texts such as the Vajrapafjara and its commentary do provide 
evidence for terms such as anuttarayoga (see passage translated immediately below). See 
Gibson 1997 for a discussion of Tibetan contributions in the area of tantric Buddhist textual 
taxonomy. 
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(mahdmudra). The Vajrapatjara of the yogini is called the 
“Yogini Tantra.” The art of all perfections is attained 
through meditative states (dhydna) alone. The Hevajra 
mandala, the Sarvabuddha[samayoga], the Guhyagarbha, 
the Vajramrta, the Cakrasamvara, and the [Vajra-]pan- 
jara" are famed as the six Yogini Tantras. The Yoga 
Tantras were taught for the sake of disciplining men. 
Yogini Tantras were taught in order to assemble women. 
Action Tantras [were taught] for the inferior, and the 
Practice | Tantras}'? for everyone else. Superior Yoga (rnal 
‘byor mchog) is taught for superior beings, and Unexcelled 
Yoga (rnal “byor gong med) for those who surpass [them]. 


Devakulamahamati comments on this passage as follows: 


Action Tantras involve the external visualization of the deity 
as food, and so forth, and the earnest practice of purifica- 
tion, silence, and so forth. Action yoga involves visualiza- 
tion [of the deity] external to oneself. Yoga is the visualiza- 
tion of the experiential unity (ekarasa) of oneself and the 
wisdom [hero] who arises from one’s own wheel. Superior 
Yoga is engaging in the great secret of supreme joy which 
arises from the embrace with one’s consort (vidya). Unex- 
celled Yoga (rnal ‘byor bla med) involves dependence upon 
the supreme bliss that arises from the union of the vajra of 
one’s deity with the lotus. 4 


He depicts the two highest tantric classes as entailing sexual union with a 
consort. This is a matter which bears further investigation, as one would not 


'l The six tantras listed here appear to be: 1. Hevajra Tantra (HV), Toh. 417; 2. Sarva- 
buddhasamayoga-dakinijalasamvara (JS), Toh. 366; 3. Guhyagarbha, presumably the Srigubya- 
garbbatativaviniscaya, Toh. 832; 4. Vajramrta, Toh. 435; 5. Cakrasamvara (CS), Toh. 368; 
6. Vajrapanjara, Toh. 419. 


12 Literally “that which is not kriyd (bya min, akriyd), a term that designates the carydtantra 
class. See Gyurme and Kapstein 1991, 2:19 n. 256. 


3 Vajrapatjara, 54b. 


4 Devakulamahamati, dakinivajrajala-tantrarija-tattuapaustikapatijika-nima, 90b-9 1a. 
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expect that normative Buddhist organizations, centered as they are upon the 
institution of celibate monasticism, would give rise to spiritual disciplines 
that would require a violation of the vow of celibacy. 

The term yogini in the name Yogini Tantra points to the unusual 
social context in which these texts arose. It appears almost certain that the 
Yogini Tantras, with their focus on sexual practices, the transgressive con- 
sumption of “polluting” substances such as bodily effluvia, female deities 
such as yoginis and dakinis, and fierce male deities, such as the Heruka 
deities—who are closely modeled on Saiva deities such as Mahakala and 
Bhairava, and bear the accoutrements of charnel ground dwelling yogins— 
did not soley derive from a mainstream monastic Buddhist context. Instead, 
they seem to have developed among and/or been influenced by liminal 
groups of renunciant yogins and yoginis, who collectively constituted what 
might be called the “siddha movement.” This movement has been outlined 
in great detail by Ronald Davidson in his recent (2002) book. Of particular 
interest here is the strong influence of the Saiva groups, including the 
Kapalikas, on the development of the Buddhist Yogini Tantras, a topic on 
which Alexis Sanderson has written an influential series of essays. 

The Buddhist Yogini Tantras, like the Hindu tantric traditions to 
which they are closely related, appear to have originated in a distinct sub- 
culture> which could be termed “the cult of the charnel ground,” consist- 
ing of antinomian yogins, yoginis, and various renunciants who chose a 
deliberately transgressive lifestyle, drawing their garb and, in part, suste- 
nance from the liminal space of the charnel ground that was the privileged 


'S Dick Hebdige defined the term “subculture” as “cultures of conspicuous consumption”; 
he elaborates that “it is through the distinctive rituals of consumption, through style, that 
the subculture at once reveals its ‘secret’ identity and communicates its forbidden meanings. 
Tt is basically the way in which commodities are used in a subculture which mark the 
subculture off from more orthodox cultural formations.” (1979, 103) The charnel ground 
cult did indeed have its distinctive style, characterized by ornamentation derived from the 
charnel grounds (skulls, bones, ash, etc.), as well as “distinctive rituals of consumption,” such 
as the extraction and consumption of power substances from human corpses. Hebdige’s 
definition is also cited by Hugh Urban, who relies upon his and Bourdieu’s work in 
explicating the development of a distinct identity by the Kartibhajas in colonial Bengal. See 
Urban 2001a, 60f£, and especially 241 n. 5. 


'©T have adapted Tsuda’s term “cult of the cemetery,” as “cemetery” is not an appropriate _ 
translation for Smasana. This expression was first employed by Shinichi Tsuda in his 1978 
essay; see also Tsuda 1990. 
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locus for their meditative and ritual activities. The Saiva Kapalikas consti- 
tuted the best-known group in this subculture, as attested by the numerous 
references to them in Sanskrit literature.'”7 The Kapalikas have been charac- 
terized as having been engaged in a pursuit of power, one that often involved 
the transgression of social mores and rules of purity.'® This power-centered 
ideology and its concomitant advocacy of transgressive, heteropraxic con- 
duct is a central feature of the Yogini Tantras as well, and it is valorized in 
the Cakrasamvara Tantra as the yogini’s heteropraxy or “conduct of the left,” 
(vamdcara). 

Alexis Sanderson has argued convincingly that Saiva-Kapalika sources 
made an important impact on the Buddhist Yogini Tantras, and has like- 
wise claimed that Buddhist Yogini Tantras are intertextually dependent upon 
them. While many of his claims have yet to be substantiated,! he identifies 


17 "To conclude that the Saiva Kapalikas were the dominant subculture based on the pre- 
dominance of references to them in extant Sanskrit literature presumes that this literature is 
roughly representative of that actually composed in medieval India. This literature is exhaus- 
tively documented in David Lorenzen’s (1971, 1989) works. 


18 See Sanderson 1985, 190-216. 


19 He argues in one article that “Chapters 15 to 17 of the Buddhist Laghusarnvara (Heru- 
kabhidhana), which teaches a secret jargon of monosyllables (ekdksaracchoma) (15), and the 
characteristics by means of which the Buddhist adepts may recognize females as belonging to 
one or the other of seven Yogini-families (16) and seven Dakini-families (17) equals the 
samayackracesta vidhina chapter of the Yoginisarhcdra section of the Jayadrathayamala.* 
Chapter 19 of the Laghusarnvara, on the characteristics of the Yoginis known as Lamas, 
equals chapter 29 of the Siddhayogesvarimata.” (1994, 94-95) Obviously, a detailed study of 
the textual passages in question would be necessary to demonstrate exactly what “equals” 
means here, and it may not even be possible to establish conclusively that one text borrowed 
from the other, excluding other possibilities that, say, both drew from a third source. 
Sanderson has also published a lengthier study (2001), in which he has compared in greater 
detail several instances of intertexcuality between the CS and Saiva texts. In this article, 
entitled “History through Textual Criticism in the Study of Saivism, the Paficaratra and the 
Buddhist Yoginitantras,” Sanderson argues that the Saiva versions of the textual passages ate 
the sources for the Buddhist versions, due to the fact that the Saiva texts provide the clearest 
seadings, while the Buddhist versions of the text are often ungrammatical. However, as 
Davidson has noted, Sanderson’s assumption that the clearest reading is the earliest one 
violates the longstanding rule in textual criticism of difficilior lectio, which holds that the 
more challenging reading is often the earliest, given the tendencies of later editors and 
copyist to “correct” difficult readings. (2002b, 386 n. 105) Sanderson has not, in fact, 
demonstrated that the more grammatical Saiva texts are earlier; their grammaticality itself 
does not demonstrate this. While Sanderson is certainly correct that the Buddhist Yogini- 
tantras were significantly influenced by Saiva Kapilika practices (and, very likely, texts as 
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at least one point where Buddhist Yogini Tantras, including the Cakra- 
samvara Tantra, appeat to have borrowed from a non-Buddhist source.” 
The non-normative nature of the Yogini Tantras is indicated by their 
textual structure. These texts generally jettisoned the textual conventions of 
earlier esoteric Buddhist scriptures such as the Sarvatathagata-tattvasamgraha 
Sitra, which followed the textual model of the earlier Mahayana siitras, and 
often assumed instead the discursive style found in Saiva scriptures, with the 
texts presenting themselves as records of conversations between a god and 
goddess.?! More specifically, the Cakrasamvara Tantra and its early com- 
mentaries exhibit traces of Saiva influence, traces which inspired different 
commentarial responses.22 These involve the appearance of names of Saiva 
deities, namely Mahabhairava, Rudra, and Mahakala/Mahakali. One case, 
in chapter two, was eradicated in later editions of the text.?? The earliest com- 


well), the undoubtedly complex relationships that exist between Saiva and Buddhist tantric 
textual traditions will only be determined conclusively once all of the surviving texts have 


been critically edited and published. 


20 This concerns the textual passage in the CS and other Yogini Tantras listing the 24 site 
pilgrimage circuit, which will be discussed in section 3.1 below. 


21 Texts which assume this model include, for example, the Candamahdrosana Tantra (Toh. 
431, partially edited in George 1974), and the Vajravarahi-abhibhava Tantrardja (Toh. 
378). 


221 have identified five cases, in chs. 2, 19, 41, 42, and 50. All of these are discussed in the 
notes to the respective chapters, and some are also discussed below. 


3 This eradication occurs in CS ch. 2 v. 17, where the principle goddess, Vajravarahi, is de- 
scribed as “facing the deity Sti Heruka,” (sriberukadevabhimukham). However, Jayabhadra’s 
commentary reads here “facing Mahabhairava” (mahabhairavabhimukham), a reading con- 
firmed by the parallel passage in the Abhidhanottara Tantra (AU). It seems likely that some- 
time following the composition of Jayabhadra’s commentary the text was revised in order to 
efface an embarrassingly obvious reference to a Hindu deity. The second chapter also con- 
tains a second possible example of such transformation. In v. 14, Sri Heruka is described as 
“the terror of Mahabhairava” (mahabhairavabhisanam). The parallel passage in the AU mss., 
however, informs the reader that he “has the form of Mahabhairava” (H 147a.3, I 599b.6, 
J 238.5—6: mahabhairavariipinam). One should note that both readings make sense in light 
of the myth of Heruka’s subjugation of Bhairava. I suspect that the AU’s reading is the 
original reading here. Unfortunately, Jayabhadra does not comment on this text, but I 
suspect that the AU’s reading is older, in part because it is confirmed by the statement in ch. 
32 that Heruka has “Bhairava’s form” (bhairavakaram). Interestingly, Bhavabhatta provides 
a third reading that completely removes all reference to Mahabhairava, namely “the terror of 
the Mahdraurava [hell]” (Pandey 2002, 32: maharauravabhisanam). This reading makes less 
sense, and may represent a partially successful attempt to emend the text. 
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mentator, Jayabhadra,*4 generally accepts these traces but explains them in a 
Buddhist fashion, arguing that Mahabhairava, mentioned in chapter two as 
Vajravarahi’s consort, is actually a buddha (bhagavan). Likewise, when chap- 
ter sixteen describes a clan of yoginis as companions of a Saiva deity, “the 
hero Rudra,” Jayabhadra explains that they were born in Sri Heruka’s clan.” 
However, one of his successors at Vikramasila, Bhavabhatta, emended the 
text in these places to more orthodox Buddhist readings.® 

Now it is important to note that most if not all of these deities, while 
likely originating in Hindu circles, have Buddhist analogues. For example, 
there is a Buddhist Mahakala, as well as a Buddhist version of Bhairava, 
Vajrabhairava. What is of particular interest is not so much the presense of 
these names in the text, but the consternation that these names caused 
among the early commentators. In particular, the attempts to erase or thor- 
oughly transform these names in the text indicates that at least some 
Buddhists, such as Bhavabhatta, were uncomfortable with the presence of 
Saiva names in the text. Such emendations were undoubtedly the work of 
Buddhists working in monastic contexts, who were likely troubled by these 
instances of slippage, in which the names of major Saiva deities appear in 
the place of Buddhist deities.”” 


24 See sections 1.2 and 1.3 below for discussions of the dating of the CS, its commentaries, 
and its commentators. 


25 He likewise claims, in the context of ch. 42, that the “Mahakali” mentioned in the text is 
Vajravarahi. See the notes to these chapters in the translation below. 


26 Bhavabhatta quite consistently effaces these references and replaces them with more neutral 
names. In some cases, such as the case in ch. 2, he was apparently successful, with surviving 
CS mss. exhibiting his emendation. In other cases, such as those in chs. 16, 41, and 42, he 
apparently was not. Ch. 50 presents an exception to this pattern. In a section where the CS 
Sanskrit text is missing, only Bhavabhatta preserves the reading which attests Saiva influence, 
namely “The Mahakala mantrin should repeat [mantra],” (mahakélo japen mantri). In place 
of mahakdla, the Tibetan translations attest the word “always,” rtag tu (PM 245a, SL 142b). 


27 The categories of “Hindu” and “Buddhist” deities are, of course, problematic, since both 
traditions borrowed from one another quite extensively. There was significant appropriation 
of elements of Saiva iconography by Buddhists, as Phyllis Granoff (1979) has pointed out. 
But there was also significant appropriation by Hindus from Buddhist tantric sources, as 
Bithnemann (1999 and 2000) has shown. While deities such as Mahakala and Bhairava were 
adopted into the tantric Buddhist pantheons, they clearly originated as Hindu deities, and 
their presence in the Cakrasamvara Tantra evidently caused discomfort to Buddhist com- 
mentators such as Bhavabhatta. 
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In the case of the Yogini Tantras such as the Cakrasamvara Tantra, it 
appears that the ninth century was crucial with regard to their acceptance 
within Buddhist monastic institutions, and was the period when such al- 
tertions were made.”8 It is unclear why texts such as the Cakrasamvara were 
apparently only slightly rather than significantly emended. Perhaps this was 
due to their prestige. If widespread belief in the efficacy of the text’s rituals 
and meditations was the primary factor leading to their inclusion within 
Buddhist monastic curricula, this very same prestige may have seriously lim- 
ited the possibility for emending the text. This limitation, however, was not 
a problem, for creative hermeneutics could achieve what actual alteration 
could not. This was the province of the commentators, whose work was 
essential in establishing the Cakrasamvara Tantra as a Buddhist text. 


1.2 Dating the Text 


It is not currently possible to date the Cakrasamvara Tantra precisely. 
Its terminus ante quem is clearly the late tenth century, when it was first 
translated into Tibetan by Rin-chen bZang-po with the assistance of Padma- 
karavarman.” However, the long and rich commentarial tradition points to 
a much earlier composition of the text; the earliest commentary, that written 
by Lanka Jayabhadra,*° was probably composed during the early- to mid- 
ninth century. According to Taranatha, he was the third tantric preceptor at 


28 Not only is the ninth century the period when we see clear development of sophisticated 
tantric Buddhist exegetical systems, but is also the period when there is clear evidence of the 
spread in South India of tantric Buddhism as a self-conscious movement. For example, a Sri 
Lankan history, the Nikdya-samgraha, reports that during “the reign of Sena I (846-866), 
vajiriya-vada was introduced to the Virankura monastery by a monk of the Vajraparvata- 
nikaiya of India, and the king accepted these doctrines.” (Chandra 1984, 108, citing 
Mudiyanse 1967, 8) Of course, the so-called “Vajrayana” originated in earlier textual produc- 
tion during the seventh and eighth century, giving rise to earlier transmissions to China and 
Tibet. But it may have taken longer for esoteric Buddhism to emerge as a self-consciously 
distinct movement in India, and the late eighth or ninth century seems the most likely 
period for this to have occurred. It is interesting as well that this Sri Lankan text gives recog- 
nizable but distinct designations for this movement, i.e., vajiriya-vada and Vajraparvata-nikaya. 


oF According to Tucci, Rin-chen bZang-po studied in India from 975-988 CE (1988, 3-4); 
it would have been during this period that they produced their translation. 


9° His name and his origin in $17 Lanka is confirmed by the colophon of the Sanskrit ms. of 
his commentary. (D 61b.2) 
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Vikramagila,2! which was founded by King Dharmapala (c. 775—812) at the 
end of the eighth century.*” Since the first two preceptors, Buddhajfiana- 
pada and Dipathkarabhadra, served during Dharmapala’s reign, Jaya- 
bhadra likely was active as a scholar during the early- to mid-portion of the 
ninth century. 

The Cakrasamvara Tantra’s terminus post quem is the early eighth 
century. This is provided by the fact the Cakrasamvara Tantra, in its third, 
twenty-seventh, and thirtieth chapters, mentions by name several other 
tantras, including the Sarvatathdgata-tattvasamgraha Sutra, Guhyasamaja 
Tantra, Vajrabhairava Tantra, Sri Paramdadya, and the Samvara, which here 
refers to the Samayoga or Sarvabuddhasamayoga-dakinijalasamvara (JS).*4 
The Cakrasamvara Tantra, in its final form, must postdate these texts. 
While their exact dates are unknown, there is no firm evidence that any of 
these texts, aside from the Sarvatathdgata-tattvasamegraha Sitra, existed prior 
to the eighth century.*° On the other hand, all of these texts (except for the 
Vajrabhairava) are listed by Amoghavajra in his Index of the Vajrasekhara 
Siitra Yoga in Eighteen Sections,*© which shows that they existed in some 


31 See Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya 1970, 18, 325-29. I consider evidence such as this to 
be an important source for the construction of the history of tantric Buddhism. While it is of 
course possible that Taranatha’s list is erroneous (and it is evidently the case that his 
historical works do contain some errors, one of which will be noted below), I see no reason 
to assume from the outset that it is erroncous, unless additional evidence proves it to be. In 
fact, as Templeman has argued, there is good reason to believe that his works maintain 
greater fidelity to earlier Indian sources than did many later Tibetan historical works; 
moreover he also critically evaluated the Indian and Tibetan materials at his disposal (see 
Templeman 1981). In this case, there is good reason to provisionally accept it as evidence, as 
elements of Taranatha’s account are confirmed by other sources of information (as will be 
noted below). There are further reasons to believe that Jayabhadra’s is the earliest extgnt 
Cakrasamvara commentary, as will be discussed in section 1.3 below. 


32 See Willemen 1983, 21. 
33 See Davidson 2002b, 311, and Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya 1970, 325. 


34 See the notes to chs. 3, 27, and 30 of the translation below for the canonical citations of 
these texts. 


35 The dating of the Tattvasamgraha has been the subject of considerable study in Japan. 
Regarding this see, for example, Matsunaga 1977 and 1980. 


36 il TE HH tm + /\ @ 48 BR CT. 869). For a detailed, annotated English 
translation of this important text, see Geibel 1995. 
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form when he composed this work following his return to China from 
South Asia in 746 CE.?” They may date, as has been conjectured, to the 
early eighth century, but it is certainly possible that some of these texts may 
date to the late seventh century.*® 

While there is no evidence suggesting that the Cakrasamvara Tantra 
was composed prior to Amoghavajra’s return to China, there is evidence 
suggesting that the text was composed soon afterward, by to the mid- to late 
eighth century. Ronald Davidson has previously noted that there are cita- 
tions “from the Laghusamvaratantra (bDe mchog gi reyud, Toh. 368)” in 
Vilisavajra’s Arya-Namasamegititika-mantrarthavalokini-nama.*® Since Vila- 
savajra was active in the mid- to late-eighth century,® this would be a star- 
tling discovery, as it would firmly date the text, in some version at least, to 
this period. 

It turns out, however, that most of the passages in this text that are 
identified as quotes from the Samvaratantra (bde mchog gi rgyud) derive not 
from the Cakrasamvara/Laghusamvara but are quotations from the Sama- 
yoga. In Indian Buddhist texts the appellations samvara or samvaratantra are 
typically a shorthand designation for the latter text. This was the case not 


37 See Chou 1945, 292, which consists of a biography of Amoghavajra. 


38 The Guhyasamdja, Samayoga, and Sri Paramadya ate all listed in Amoghavajra’s index, and 
are also attested in the rNying-ma “Eighteen Tantras of the Mayajala Class,” as Eastman has 
pointed out in his (1981) seminar paper. Matsunaga has conjectured. that “the first half of 
the 8th century was the formative period of the Guhyasamaja-tantra while the text in its 
present form was completed in the latter half of the 8th century.” (1978, xxvi) He very well 
may be correct, but it is also possible that the Guhyasamdja as well as these other texts may 
have been composed as early as the late seventh century. 


39 See Davidson 1981, 7-8. 


is Vilisavajra was one of the preceptors of Buddhajfianapada, who served at the newly 
founded Vikramagila under King Dharmapala. See Davidson 1981, 6 and 2002b, 311. 


4 The following passages in Vilasavajra’s AN correspond to passages in the JS: (1) AN 29b: 
di nyid dpal bde mchog gi rgyud las gsungs pa ste / nam mkha’ kun gyi skabs na dpal /! rdo rie 
sems dpa’ de bzhin gshegs |; JS 152a: / nam mkha’ kun gyi skabs na dpal // rdo rje sems dpa’ de 
bzhin gshegs // (2) AN 67b: | de nyid las gsungs pang bde ba ni sam zhes pa la sogs pa’o fs JS 
Ula: / sham zhes bya ba bde bar bshad / (3) AN 102a: / de ltar yang dpal bde mchog gi rgyud 
las gsungs pa/ kun tu kun nas thams cad du I! bdag nyid rtag tu rnam pa kun I/ sangs reyas la sogs 
brtan gyo kun / kun gyi dngos por bdag gyur to /, JS 151b: / kun tu kun nas thams cad ni // bdag 
nyid rtag tu rnam pa kun // sangs rgyas la sogs brtan gyo kun // kun gyi dngos por bdag gyur to /. 
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only in Vilasavajra’s commentary, but in others as well.*? Generally, when 
Indian commentators refer to the Cakrasamvara they use the name Laghu- 
samvara or Cakrasamvara. However, it turns out that there is one instance 
in his commentary where Vilasavajra does quote the Cakrasamvara Tantra, 
from its second chapter.“ He also makes a reference to its forty-eighth 
chapter.“4 While it is not possible to date the Cakrasamvara Tantra earlier 
than the tenth century on the basis of the extant manuscripts and transla- 
tions alone, Vilasavajra’s commentary suggests that the text was compiled in 
some form by the late eighth century. The Cakrasamvara is thus traceable to 
the latter end of an epoch of Indian history, namely the seventh and eighth 
centuries, which a preponderance of data suggests was a crucial era in the 
development of tantric Buddhism. Concerning this epoch, Naudou has 
suggested: “Let us recognize that the arguments invoked in order to justify 
that chronology are not all of equal value; certain can assuredly be proven 
false, but, from whichever angle one approaches the problem, all lead us to 
the end of the 7th and to the 8th century.” 


® For example, Indrabhati, in his Jadnasiddhi, quotes a passage which he identifies as 
“stated in the Samvara Tantra? (Samdhong and Dwivedi 1988, 144: samvaratantre nigadi- 
tam), which is equivalent to the text at JS 152a and 153a. In addition, Nagabodhi, in his 
Samajasidhanavyavasthina, quotes the Samvara at QT 9.34), which corresponds to text at 
JS 153a. 


3 The quote occurs as follows at AN 67a: / glang chen ko rlon gos su gyon I zhes pa ni dpal 
‘khor lo bde mchog gi rgyud las te /. This corresponds to the following text in CS ch. 2: 
hasticarmaviruddham ca, which in Mardo’s translation reads: glang po’i pags pa rnam par bgos 
(PM 214b). 


44 The reference occurs as follows at AN 66b: / keng rus mche ba gtsigs pa po II ha la ha la 
gdong breya pa I! zhes pa ni / de la keng rus ni dpal bde mchog ‘khor lo’i rgyud las so /. He begins 
by quoting the last half of verse 67 from the Mafjusri-ndmasamgiti, which occurs as follows 
in Davidson’s edition: damstrakardlakankdlo halahalasatananah (1981, 54). He continues, 
writing “As for that, skeleton [occurs] in the Cakrasamvara Tantra.” This may be a reference 
to CS ch. 48, which occurs as follows: vikatadamstrindm eva ca kamkalamahakamkala; PM 
244a: / de bzhin mche ba rnam grsigs dang // keng rus keng rus chen po dang /. 


45 Naudou (1980, 79) comes to this conclusion via a review of the various attempts to date 
the tantras, and has argued that a great deal of evidence, none of which is absolutely firm in 
and of itself, points to the seventh and eighth centuries as the period of greatest activity in 
the development of the tantras. Regarding the numerous problems evident in past attempts 
to date the tantras, see Wedemeyer 2001. 
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1.3 Cakrasamvara Literature 


The Cakrasamvara Tantra is a very cryptic text. While this is due in 
part to its relative brevity, and in part to the somewhat simplified and pro- 
saic form of Sanskrit in which it is written (a form which was increasingly 
common from the early medieval period onward),* it is largely the text’s 
contents and their treatment that account for its obscurity. Like most 
tantras, it is primarily a ritual text, dedicating most of its fifty-one chapters 
to the description of rites such as the production of the mandala, the con- 
secration ceremonies performed within it, as well as various other ritual 
actions such as oma fire sacrifices, enchantment with mantras, and so 
forth. Moreover, like many tantras, and perhaps more than most, it fails to 
give sufficient information for the performance of these rituals.*” It also 
often obscures crucial elements, particularly the mantras, which the text 
typically presents in reverse order, or which it codes via an elaborate scheme 
in which both the vowels and consonants are coded by number. 

The text was thus written so as to require commentary. This was no 
doubt due to the imperative of secrecy, which the text itself repeatedly de- 
mands of its adepts. Only initiated adepts were to receive the Root Tantra 
(miilatantra), and they would have required oral instructions from their 
gurus in order to understand it. It probably did not take long, however, for 
Buddhists to begin composing literature to expand upon and explain the 
root texts. Indeed, the earliest surviving commentary (Jayabhadra’s) was 
probably composed within fifty years of the Root Tantra itself. 

There are three general genres of Cakrasamvara commentarial litera- 
ture: the “explanatory tantras” (vyakhydtantra); commentaries on the root 
text; and ritual literature, such as sadhanas, mandalavidhis, abhisekavidhis, 
and so forth, which describe in detail meditative and ritual practices. 
Among these, the greatest uncertainty surrounds the explanatory tantras. 
Generally, these are independent but closely related tantras that were later 


46 For a more thorough description of the Sanskrit preserved in the surviving mss., see 
section 4.1 below. 


“” This is a common issue in the history of esoteric Buddhism. A famous example of this 
involves Kiikai’s decision to travel to China after acquiring a copy of the Chinese translation 
of the Mahbavairocana-sitra and failing to understand its ritual components, Regarding this, 
see Abé 1999, 108-111. 


a Regarding the mantra coding in the CS, see section 3.4 below. 
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subsumed within the tradition surrounding the Cakrasamvara Tantra. The 
decision of what is and is not an explanatory tantra seems to have been some- 
what arbitrary, given the great diversity of texts so classified. Perhaps to 
address this taxonomic confusion, the Tibetan exegete Bu-ston composed a 
list of seven types of explanatory tantras, as follows: 


With regard to [those texts] taken to be explanatory tantras, 
it is claimed that they fall into seven types: 1) those which 
clarify that which is unclear; 2) those which complete the 
incomplete; 3) those of different methodology; 4) those 
which summarize the meaning [of a text]; 5) those which 
correspond to a portion [of a text]; 6) those which give rise 
to definitive understanding; and 7) those which discern 
the word and meaning [of the text]. (DS 47-48) 


This is not, properly speaking, a list of different types of explanatory tantras, 
but rather a list of their functions. As such, it may be useful as the basis of a 
polythetic taxonomy of this genre of literature, with all examples being 
expected to contain some, but not necessarily all, of these functions.” 

Such functional diversity also undoubtedly facilitated the ex post facto 
classification of bodies of related texts, with one selected as the “Root 
Tantra” and the others relegated to the role of its explanatory tantras. This 
is apparently what took place in the Cakrasamvara tradition. Bu-ston listed 
nine tantras as explanatory tantras of the Cakrasamvara. These are, to use 
the common short-hand names: the Abh+idhdinottara (AU); Vajradika 
(VD); Dakarnava (DM);*! Herukabhyudaya (HA); Yoginisamcara (YS);>* 
Samvarodaya (SU);°> Caturyoginisamputa (Toh. 376); Varahi-abhisambodhi 
(Toh. 377); and the Semputa (SP).*4 All but the last of these texts are classi- 


49 Regarding polythetic classificatory schemas and their relevance in the study of religion, see 
Smith 1982, 1-18. 

° The Abhidhanottara is partially edited and translated in Kalff 1979. 

5! The Apabhrarhéa version of the Dakarnava is edited in Chaudhuri 1935. 

52 The Sanskrit and Tibetan versions of the Yoginisanicara are edited in Pandey 1998. 

33 The Samvarodaya is partially edited and translated in Tsuda 1974. 


4 The first kalpa of the Samputa is edited and translated in Elder 1978, and edited only in 
Skorupski 1996. 
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fied by Bu-ston as “uncommon” (thun mong ma yin pa) explanatory tantras, 
meaning that they belong solely to the Cakrasamvara tradition. The Sampuza, 
on the other hand, is a “common” (thun mong ba) explanatory tantra, mean- 
ing that it is shared by more than one tradition, in this case the Cakrasam- 
vara and Hevajra traditions.” 

A period of approximately five hundred years separates the composi- 
tion of the Cakrasamvara Tantra and the exegetical activities of the Tibetan 
scholar Bu-ston (1290-1364 CE),* and there is no doubt that the identifi- 
cation of the Cakrasamvara explanatory tantras evolved slowly. The early 
Cakrasamvara commentaries, composed during the ninth and early tenth 
centuries, make no mention of this issue. The earliest reference to Cakra- 
samvara explanatory tantras occurs in commentaries dating to the late tenth 
or eleventh centuries. Durjayacandra apparently refers to six explanatory 
tantras in his commentary, although his text is ambiguous.*” Meanwhile, 
Atiga Diparhkaragrijfiana, in a text likely composed during the early- to 
mid-eleventh century,** mentions three explanatory tantras.” 


55 Bu-ston provides a useful resume of the contents of these nine texts in his RP, describing 
each text at the following locations: AU 396-407; VD 407-11; DM 411-18; HA 418-20; 
YS 420-21; SU 421~23; Caturyoginisamputa, 423; Virahyabisambodhi, 423-24; SP 424-29. 


*6 Regarding the life of Bu-ston see Ruegg 1966. 


57 Durjayacandra’s commentary reads “the Daka, the Udaya, the Saricara, the Abhidhanot- 
tara Tantra, the Samputa Tantra, and ‘the four’ should be understood to be explanatory 
tantras.” (RG 246b: / mkha ‘gro ’byung ba kun spyod dang I/ de bzhin mishan mchog bla mai 
rgyud |! kha sbyor rgyud dang bzhi po ni I! bshad pa’i rgyud du shes par bya /) The Daka/ mkha 
gro could refer either to the Vajradaka or the Dakarnava, while the Udayal*byung ba could 
refer to any or all of the following three texts: the Samvarodaya, the Herukabhyudaya, and 
possibly the Vajravarahyabhibhava- Tantrardja (Téh. 378). The Tibetan bzhi po could be a 
reference to the Caturyoginisamputa. 1 read mtshan mchog as an irregular translation of 
Abhidhanottara. Tsong Khapa discusses this quote at KS 3b-4a, which [ comment upon in 
my forthcoming translation of this work. 


°8 Atiéa lived from 982-1054 CE, and journeyed to Tibet in 1040 CE. See Chattopadhyaya 
1967, 66, 311, 364. 


» In his Abhisamayavibhanga—a commentary on Litipa’s sadhana entitled the Sribhagavad- 
abbisamaya—Atiga states: “I will explain gathering together the essential points from the 
Abhidhanal-uttara] (nges brjod), the (Heruka-|Abhyudaya (mngon ‘byung), and the Daka 
(mkha’ gro). Here the object of explanation is the process of the path of definitive meaning, 
which is the topic of the Yogini Tantras, including the Khasama Mabdtantra and the four 
explanatory tantras that elucidate it.” (AV 186a) Again, it is not clear if by mkha’ gro Atiéga is 
teferring to the Vajradaka or the Dakarnava. 
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Most of these texts appear to be independent works, and internally 
contain no indication that they are subsidary to the Cakrasamvara Tantra, 
although many make reference to a vast ur-text known as the Abhidhana or 
Khasama Tantra. Some, such as the Abhidhdnottara and Yoginisamcara, do 
indeed “complete the incomplete,” filling in crucial details that are missing 
in the “Root Tantra” itself.6 Some of these texts, such as the Abhidhanot- 
tara, Vajradaka, and Dakarnava, are also much larger than the Cakrasam- 
vara Tantra. 

It seems likely that these texts were identified later (by the late tenth 
century) as Cakrasamvara explanatory tantras. The rationale for doing so was 
probably just that they were seen to be closely related texts. I suspect that the 
Cakrasamvara was privileged simply because it had by that time become the 
most popular text of this body of closely related literature. This is indicated 
by the Tibetan canon, which contains over a dozen translations of Indian 
commentaries on the Cakrasamvara Tantra, and many more Cakrasamvara 
ritual texts. The texts identified as its explanatory tantras generally have 
only one commentary each, with far fewer corresponding ritual texts. While 
it is possible that the Tibetans themselves, wittingly or unwittingly, engaged 
in selective translation, I find this unlikely, and suspect rather that their 
translation choices reflect, approximately if not precisely, the intellectual 
currents in North Indian Buddhist communities.©! 


60 Ror example, with regard to the mandala, the Cakrasamvara lists only the names of the 
deities in the three wheels, as well as their corresponding pilgrimage places. It omits, how- 
ever, the correlations to body parts and constituents, which is crucial for the “body mandala” 
practice. This information is provided, however, in the Abhidhdnottara and Yoginisamcéira, as 
will be discussed in section 3.1 below. 


' 61 This point is impossible to prove as we have no independent means of confirming the 
contents of the libraries of the great Northern Indian monastic centers, all of which were 
destroyed within a few centuries of the recommencement of the transmission of Buddhism 
to Tibet. While Tibetan sources typically present the translators as faithful transmitters of 
Indian Buddhism, it is possible (if not likely) that Tibetan preferences played some role in 
their selection of texts to translate. It is also possible that socio-political factors impacted. this 
transmission process. One might wonder, for example: to what extent did the Indian 
Buddhist reception of Tibetan pilgrim-translators affect the range of possibilities open to 
them in their study of Buddhist texts? Certainly Tibetan hagiographies portray Tibetan 
students such as Marpa the Translator studying with figures such as Naropa, Santibhadra, 
Maitripa, and Jfianadakini who—though influential—were nevertheless institutionally margi- 
nal. See Trungpa 1982, 9-33. These figures were “institutionally marginal” insofar as their 
tantric teaching activities occurred on the margins of (if not entirely outside of) the major 


(cont'd) 
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That said; there is evidence suggesting that the identification of the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra as the Root Tantra of the tradition was somewhat ar- 
bitrary. Some early commentators, such as Bhavabhatta, express the notion 
that the “light” version of the Cakrasamvara Tantra derives from a much 
larger root text. This seems to be closely related to the distinction between 
a “root tantra” and an “appendix” (wétaratantra),® which may be a precur- 
sor to the concept of the explanatory tantra. The colophon of the Cakra- 
samvara Tantra refers to itself as follows: “It is the king and master of all 
teachings, the great hero Sri Heruka, and the appendix of an appendix 
(uttarottaram), and it appears in the Discourse of Sri Heruka as the end of 
the one hundred thousand [stanza] Great King of Tantras.” For the Indian 
Buddhist who wrote this colophon, the existing Cakrasamvara Tantra is 
merely an “appendix of an appendix,” deriving ultimately from a much 
larger text that is also called the Discourse of Sri Heruka (Sriherukabhi- 
dhana). Bhavabhatta comments here that “The word and shows that it is 
an appendix of an appendix that summarizes the import of another 
tantra.”® This problematizes the Tibetan conclusion that the Cakrasamvara 
Tantra is a root tantra. It also points to the Abhidhanottara Tantra, which 


monastic centers. For example, Naropa’s hagiography indicates that he began his tantric 
teaching career only after he had left Nalanda, while Santibhadra is portrayed as never 
having studied or taught in such institutions. While it is possible that Tibetans were drawn 
to them on account of their charisma, it is also possible that they were excluded from the 
formal study of the tantras at the established monastic centers, as Yi-jing evidently was 
centuries earlier at Nalanda. See my discussion of this in section 3.2 below. 


62 See section 2.1 below for a discussion of this issue. The commentaries of Bhavabhatta and 
other Indian commentaries are discussed below in the present section. 


$3 An appendix (uttaratantra) is an auxiliary text, added to a tantra, which is believed to in 
some way complete that tantra’s meaning. 


64 When translating commentarial passages, I place in bold the terms that are being com- 
mented upon, in order to clarify the relationship between source text and commentary. Here 
Bhavabhatta is commenting upon the title given in the colophon of the CS mss. 


& Pandey 2002, 596: cakarat tantrintararthasamucciyakam uttarottaram vyakhyatam. 


$6 This is a problem on which Tibetan commentators such as Bu-ston and Tsong Khapa 
Spent a good deal of time. For a survey of this issue, see Tsuda 1974, 27-45, as well as my 
forthcoming translation of Tsong Khapa’s commentary. Note, however, that Tsuda errs in 
assuming that the term Samvara in older Indian literature refers to the CS or Cakrasamvara 
(1974, 37). See my discussion of this issue in section 1.2 above. 
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seems to have been considered the appendix to this larger Abhidhana text. 
The Abjidhanottara is clearly one of the oldest of the explanatory tantras, as 
it preserves Saiva readings dating to the ninth century, some of which were 
emended in the root tantra itself. But although the AbAidhdnottara in several 
cases preserves older readings, it is clearly not older than the Cakrasamvara 
Tantra, as it mentions this text by name.” Its preservation of older readings 
is likely a result of the fact that it was apparently a less popular text, as indi- 
cated by the dearth of commentaries upon it. On the other hand, many of 
the explanatory tantras, such as the Samvarodaya, Vajradaka, and Dakarnava, 
appear to have been composed later than the oldest strata of texts, which 
certainly includes the Cakrasamvara and Abhidhanottara Tantras. This is 
because the former texts, unlike the latter texts composed during the eighth 
century, contain technical Buddhist terminology relating to the perfecting 
stage (nispannakrama), indicating that they were likely composed no sooner 
than the ninth century, as I will discuss in section 3.1 below. 

Shinichi Tsuda has suggested that the identification of the Samvaro- 
daya Tantra as a Cakrasamvara explanatory tantra is also problematic. 
Tsuda’s doubt was also apparently shared by the Newari Buddhist commu- 
nity, which emphasizes the Cakrasamvara tradition. The Newars, however, 
did not evidently value highly the Cakrasamvara Tantra text itself, of which 
they preserved only one incomplete manuscript, and two late copies made 
from it. The Newars placed far greater emphasis on the Samvarodaya, of 
which approximately a dozen manuscripts survive. At least one of these 
manuscripts,” copied in 1702, refers to itself as the Herukabhidhana-maha- 
tantraraja, which implies that, for one copyist at least, the Samvarodaya 
Tantra eclipsed the Cakrasamvara Tantra, usurping the name by which 
that latter was known in the Newari manuscript tradition. 

While the exact history of the Cakrasamvara and its related tantras 
remains unclear, the history of the Cakrasamvara commentarial tradition is 


87 Where the CS text at 27.20 reads samvare in a list of texts, the AU mss. read cakrasamvare 
(H 140a,1, I 596b.2, J 226.5). As a result, the final form of the AU must postdate the 
composition of the CS. 


68 See Tsuda 1974, 27-45. 
69 See Tsuda 1974, 1-4. 


7 This is the ms. of which a facsilime (microfiche no. MBB II-89) is preserved in the 
collection at the Institute for Advanced Studies of World Religions (Carmel, NY). 
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far more clear. A date for the composition of the Cakrasamvara Tantra in 
the mid- to late-eighth century is supported by the general trajectory of the 
commentarial tradition, which appears to have begun during the ninth 
century, by which point the Cakrasamvara Tantra must have become incor- 
porated into the curricula of Northern Indian Buddhist monasteries, most 
notably at Vikramasila in Northeastern India. This suggests, albeit weakly, 
that the text may have been composed in Northeastern India, a hypothesis 
that also seems to be confirmed by botanical evidence as well.”! 

Moreover, the authors of five of the eleven extant commentaries that 
treat the entire Root Tantra were associated with Vikramasila monastery. 
The earliest Cakrasamvara commentary is that composed by Lanka Jaya- 
bhadra, who was likely active during the early to mid-ninth century. His 
commentary, which survives in two Sanskrit manuscripts as well as in Tibetan 
translation,” is very important as it gives us an early view into the process of 
the adaptation of the Cakrasamvara Tantra to the Buddhist monastic 
context. This process, as argued above, was characterized by the elision of 
non-Buddhist elements (such as the names of Saiva deities) and their re- 
placement with Buddhist substitutes. Its relatively early date is also attested 
by the significant number of later commentators who depend upon it. 

This adaptive process was already well underway by the time of 
Bhavabhatta.’? He was the fifth tantric preceptor at Vikramasila, succeeding 


71 refer the reader to Stephen Hodge’s (1994) study “Considerations on the Dating and 
Geographic Origins of the Mahavairocandbhisambodhi-sitra.” Therein Hodge argues, partly 
on the basis of botanical evidence, that this text was likely composed somewhere in the sub- 
Himalayan track of India and Nepal. While I have not undertaken as detailed a study as 
Hodge with regard to the Cakrasamvara Tantra, a preliminary survey seems to suggest that _ 
the Cakrasamvara Tantra was also likely composed in this region. The various rituals de- 
scribed in the Tantra require a significant number of plant products. Many of these, such as 
camphor and sandalwood, were widely available throughout India given their use in incense. 
However, a number of rituals require the use of flowers, which are not easily transported and 
must, presumably, be used fresh. Two of the flowers most commonly called for in the Cakra- 
samvara Tantra—karavira (Nerium indicum) and campaka (Michelia champaca)—ate native 
to the Northeastern region, and may indicate that the ritual portions of the text, at least, 
were composed in this area. See Hodge 1994, 72-74, 80-83. 


2 5 . ‘i ‘ 
” See the Conspectus Siglorum below for a complete list of the commentarial sources used in 
my annotated translation. 


’3 Bhavabhatta’s name is recorded in the colophons of Tibetan translations of his texts as 
“Bhavabhadra” (e.g., Toh. 1403, fol. 256a; Toh. 1415, fol. 208b). The Sanskrit mss. of his 


(contd) 
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Jayabhadra’s successor, Sridhara, and was thus likely active during the late 
ninth century. He may be the Mahasiddha Bhadrapada, who according to 
tradition was a disciple of Kanha. As Kanha was a contemporary of King 
Devapala (c. 812-850 CE),” this also seems to point to a late ninth century 
date for Bhavabhatta. His commentary is clearly dependent upon Jayabha- 
dra’s, reproducing large portions of it. It is, however, much larger and more 
comprehensive, and it also contradicts Jayabhadra at numerous points, often 
providing more normative Buddhist readings where Jayabhadra gives the 
older, Saiva readings. Bhavabhatta also often attests multiple readings, indi- 
cating that there were at least three distinct versions of the Cakrasamvara 
Tantra circulating by this time. 

Bhavabhatta was succeeded at Vikramasila by another Cakrasamvara 
commentator, Bhavyakirti, who was probably active during the early tenth- 
century. His commentary is shorter and less ambitious than his predeces- 
sor’s, following Jayabhadra’s commentary more closely, and thus appearing 
to represent a more conservative commentarial tradition, one which did not 
accept all of Bhavabhatta’s emendations and interpretative innovations. His 
commentary is preserved in Tibetan translation only. 

The next Cakrasamvara commentator based at Vikramasila was Dur- 
jayacandra, the eighth preceptor at Vikramasila, who was active during the 
late tenth century when Rin-chen bZang-po met with him there.” His 
commentary was particularly important for the Sa-skya school in Tibet, as 
that school’s founder, the Tibetan exegete Sachen Kun-dga’ sNying-po, 
relied heavily upon it. 

Finally, Tathagataraksita, the tenth preceptor at Vikramazgila, also 
composed a. commentary. He is undoubtedly the same Tathagataraksita 
who composed the Yoginisamcara-nibandha (Toh. 1422), which he trans- 
lated with Rin-chen-grags during the late eleventh century.”® He also helped 
Dharma blo-gros translate *Candrakumara’s Herukabhyudaya commentary 


Cakrasamvara commentary, however, give the correct reading, Bhavabhatta. See Pandey 
2002, 597. 


74 See Snellgrove 1959, 1:14. 
7 See Tucci 1988, 35. 


76 Rin-chen-grags (1040-1112 CE, r. 1102-1110), also known as Ba-ri Lo-tsva-ba, suc- 
ceeded dKon-mchog rgyal-po to the Sa-skya throne. 
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(Toh. 1421), which according to that text’s colophon was translated at 
Vikramasila, confirming the tradition reported by Taranatha.”” 

There are also six complete commentaries written by five authors 
who were apparently not associated with Vikramasila. Among these, the 
oldest is that written by Kambala, and it rivals in importance Jayabhadra’s 
commentary. According to legend, Kambala was from Oddiyana in the 
Northwest, 8 and was strongly associated with the dissemination of the 
Yogini Tantras. He has been dated by Dowman to the mid- to late-ninth 
century, although there is a tradition in Tibetan Buddhist historiography 
that places him earlier, in the eighth century.”? On the other hand, there is 
still another Tibetan tradition which sees him as a guru of the Mahasiddha 
Tilopa,®° who was active during the latter half of the tenth century (if we 
accept Wylie’s dating of his disciple Naropa as 956-1040 CE).*! But there is 
an alternate tradition that holds that Kambala was not Tilopa’s guru, but 
rather his guru’s guru, which would bring him back to the late ninth 
century. 

In any event, Kambala’s commentary is relatively early and impor- 
tant, since, with Jayabhadra’s, it is one of the two commentaries on which 
many later writers rely. Indeed, several commentaries depend significantly 
on Kambala’s work. Devagupta’s commentary is basically an expansion of 
Kambala’s. Indrabhiti’s commentary likewise relies upon it, and is clearly a 
later work, as it relies upon the four joys system of exegesis which was bor- 
rowed from the Hevajra tradition, and which is not found in the earliest 


77 See Candrakumara, 120a. 
78 In the Swat valley of modern Pakistan, as Kuwayama (1991) has demonstrated. 


” See Dowman 1985, 184-185. One account of the Cakrasamvara lineage passing through 
Vajravarahi places Kambala quite early, as a master of king Indrabhiiti. This points to the 
Kambala who visited Indrabhiiti with Vilasavajra, and who thus may have lived during the 
late eight century. If so, this was not likely the same Kambala who composed the Cakra- 
samvara commentary. Regarding this, see Dowman 1985, 184-185. 


8° See Torricelli and Naga 1995, 69 n. 32. 
8! Wylie 1982, 691; see also Newman 1998, 347 n. 10. 


82 See Cuevas 2003, 228 n. 53. This tradition, reported in bKa’-brgyud sources, holds 
Kambala to be the teacher of Lalitavajra (Rol-pa’i rDo-rje), who in turn was one of Tilopa’s 
gurus. 
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commentaries.®> According to Taranatha, Indrabhiiti was a disciple of 
Kambala, which might date him to the tenth century.*4 

There are two commentaries attributed to Viravajra. While little is 
known concerning this author, they are clearly relatively late works, dating 
to the eleventh century.®° They are very sophisticated works, and represent a 
high point of Indian tantric Buddhist scholarship. His commentaries are 
also among the most thorough. He relies both upon Jayabhadra and Kam- 
bala, as well as Bhavabhatta and Durjayacandra, and he is also quite erudite, 
quoting from a number of other sources, including Yogacara texts and a 
number of other tantras. 

Lastly, there is the Sritattvavisada-nama-srisamvaravrtti, attributed to 
the author *Sa¢vatavajra (rTag-pa’i rDo-rje), about whom very little is 
known. He appears to have been active relatively late.8° His commentary, 
while erudite, is quite different from the others, and somewhat difficult to 
use due to its lack of chapter divisions. I have, however, referred to it in 
several instances. 


83 Bhavabhatta’s commentary appears to be the earliest CS commentary to employ the four 
joys terminology, suggesting that it became popularized by the late ninth to early tenth 
centuries, 


84 See Templeman 1983, 34-35. Clearly, Kambala lived no later than the tenth century, as 
one of his texts, the Navasloki, was translated into Chinese (T. 1516) during the early 
eleventh century by Dharmapala, who likely brought the text with him upon departing India 
in the late tenth century. Regarding this translation and Dharmapala, see Tucci 1956, 211- 
215, and JAN Yiin-hua 1966, 39-41. 


85 The name *Viravajra (dPa’-bo rDo-tje) appears as a very early figure in several lineage lists 
as a disciple of the master ’Gro-ba bdugs-bying, culminating in the figure of Kambala 
(Roerich 1949, 362, 552), but this could not possibly be the same Viravajra who com- 
mented on the CS, as he relies significantly on Kambala’s work. In his PD commentary, he 
refers to the commentaries of Bhavabhatta and Durjayacandra, which dates his work on this 
text to no earlier than the late tenth century, when the latter was active (See PD 394a). His 
commentary on the Samputa Tantra (Sarvatantranidanamahaguhya-Srisamputa-néma-tantra- 
rajatika-ratnamala-néma, Toh. 1199) was translated during the late eleventh century by Rin- 
chen-grags (1040-1112 CE), so he clearly lived no later than this time. 


86 His two works related to the CS (his TV commentary and also his sricakrasamvara-seka- 
kriydkrama, Toh. 1470) were both translated during the fourteenth century by Bu-ston 
(1290-1364 CE). According to the colophon of his commentary (TV 352a), he was the 
principle disciple of dGa’-byed bDag-po, a figure I have not been able to identify. 
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In the course of translating the Cakrasamvara Tantra | have turned to 
all eleven of the Indian commentaries that treat the entire scripture,*” as 
well as to several of the Tibetan commentaries, namely those by Sachen 
Kun-dga’ sNying-po (1092-1158), Bu-ston Rin-chen-grub (1290-1364), 
and Tsong Khapa bLo-bzang Grags-pa (1357-1419). Among these, Sachen’s 
is relatively independent, although it relies particularly strongly on Durjaya- 
candra’s commentary. Sachen follows the translation of Mal-gyo Lotsawa, 
to which I have not referred except via his quotations. Bu-ston takes into 
account multiple translations and also a large number of the Indian com- 
mentaries. Tsong Khapa also takes them into account, and is aware of the 
works of Sachen and Bu-ston. He relies particularly heavily on Bu-ston’s 
commentary, which he often quotes at length.®8 

I often translate portions of these commentaries in the notes to my 
translation of the Cakrasamvara Tantra, especially at points where the root 
scripture is obscure and the commentaries help clarify the meaning. Indeed, 
there are numerous passages where the commentaries were essential aids to 
my own understanding of the text. While I have tried as much as possible 
to take into consideration a large number of these commentaries through- 
out my translation, I have tended to privilege the earlier commentaries for 
which there are also surviving Sanskrit manuscripts, namely those by 
Jayabhadra and Bhavabhatta. In addition, I have also found Kambala’s and 
Viravajra’s commentaries to be particularly helpful, especially in the ritual 
portions of the text, as they are often the only commentaries which explain 


87 There are two additional commentaries that I did not employ in this translation. One is 
the Laghutantratika attributed to Vajrapani, available both in Tibetan translation (Toh. 
1402) and also a Sanskrit ed. (Cicuzza 2001). It is one of the three “Bodhisattva commentaries” 
celebrated by the later Tibetan tradition. Like the other Bodhisattva commentaries, it is 
heavily influenced by the Kalacakra Tantra and its exegetical tradition, and thus cannot 
possibly date earlier than the late tenth century. On the dating of the Kalacakra Tantra, see 
Orofino (1994b, 15—16), who argues for its composition between 967 and 1026 CE; Newman 
(1998, 342-43) argues for a later date, between 1025 and 1040 CE. While it is a fascinating 
and important text, it comments on only the first ten and a half verses of the first chapter of 
the CS, which significantly reduced its utility for this present work. Lastly, Sumatikirti’s 
brief “commentary” (Toh. 1411) is simply a synopsis of the text. It is quoted in its entirety 
by Tsong Khapa in his commentary, and I treat it at length in my forthcoming translation of 
that work. 


88 See my forthcoming translation of Tsong Khapa’s commentary for a detailed discussion of 
the sources employed by him. 
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these challenging portions of the text. I also translate comments that are of 
unusual interest, even when the Root Tantra is relatively clear. 

One problem with this methodology is that while it may assist the 
reader in understanding the Tantra, it does violence to the texture of the 
commentaries themselves, some of which are interesting works in their own 
tight. Take, for example, Viravajra’s comments on the opening verse of the 
Tantra: 


Moreover, as soon as one has praised and made supplica- 
tions with the speech of the heroes and heroines, having 
prostrated without rising and worshipped with the fivefold 
ambrosia, and now is stated. Now, as it is desirable that 
the topic of the Tantra be shown at the beginning, it says: 
I will explain the secret. The referent of secret is twofold: 
the creation stage and the perfecting stage. There are two 
secrets of the creation stage: 1) visualizing the solitary 
hero, and 2) visualizing the mandala’s wheels. Why are 
they secret? It is because they concern, as the Svi 
Paramddya states, the entry of the gnosis hero into the 
heart. As the Vajrasekhara states, “in this very secret 
vehicle, total entry achieves the victors’ state.”® As for the 
perfecting stage, it is secret because it is endowed with the 
four seals (mudrad) and the four arts (updya). Why is it 
secret? It is because bliss and emptiness are not realized 
without practicing it, that is, by Brahma, Visnu, Maha- 
deva, the disciples (Srévaka), or the solitary buddhas 
(pratyekabuddha).” Thus it says in this text, the happiness 
of the divine and human states do not amount to one 
sixteenth of Vajradhara’s.®! Also, the Samputa states: “it is 


89 While I have surveyed these very long texts (presumably Toh. 487 or 488, and Téh. 480), 
I have not been able to identify the locations of these quotes. 


°° This appears to be a paraphrase of a passage in the first chapter of the first kalpa of the 
Samputa Tantra: “It is secret because it is not the experiential scope of Visnu, Siva, Brahma, 
the disciples, or the solitary buddhas.” (Skorupski 1996, 217: hariharahiranyagarbhasravaka- 
pratyekabuddhanam agocaratvad rahasyant) 


°! This is a variant of CS ch. 1 v. 15. See my translation and notes below. 
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secret because it is the experiential scope (gocara) of all 


buddhas and bodhisattvas.””” 


I will explain shows the purpose of the text. It was previ- 
ously attained by the heroes and heroines, and now is 
realized by the yogins. What is the text like? As it says, 
concisely, not extensively, it is not extensive, being con- 
densed from the one hundred thousand stanza [text] 
which is itself condensed from the [text of] one hundred 
thousand chapters. Thus it is an appendix of an appen- 
dix. If we clearly state that which it will discourse upon, it 
is union with Sri Heruka. His defining mark is the self- 
nature of the three bodies, and with regard to the cause of 
that, the method of the creation and perfecting [stages], 
Heruka signifies the buddhas and bodhisattvas. Union 
indicates wisdom; it is the actual woman, the wisdom of 
emptiness of the twelfth [bodhisattva] stage. The cause of 
that, the wisdom of the creation and perfecting [stages], is 
signified by the lady (yosid, btsun mo). With regard to 
wisdom and art, there is the perfecting stage wisdom and 
art that perfects the solitary hero and the mandala’s 
wheels, and there is the perfecting stage wisdom and art of 
the karmamudrd, dharmamudra, samayamudra and maha- 
mudra. The defining characteristics of these will be 
explained later. Now union (sanzyoga) is unification (sama- 
yoga). There is unification by directly giving rise to the 
realization of bliss which is devoid of the eighty instinctual 
natures,* and by giving rise to the consciousness which 


°2 The text in Samputa (ch. 1 section 1) omits bodhisattva, reading simply rahasyam buddha- 
Socaram (Skorupski 1996, 219). 


3 The “eighty natures” (asitiprakrti) in the Guhyasamadja system are mental states which 
serve as obscurations to the realization of the three clear lights, and are divided into 33 
feminine, 40 masculine, and 7 neuter forms. For a complete list see Wayman 1977, 185-88. 
Here Viravajra glosses these eighty natures as “instinctual” (raam par rtog pa‘). Normally I 
would translate this as “conceptual,” but here | translate it as “instinctual” since the eighty 
natures designate unconscious instinctual patterns. Many thanks to Dr. Robert Thurman for 
Pointing this out. 
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accords with its object through direct vision of the 
mahamudra, which is the emptiness of the sphere of reality 
(dharmadhdatu). Here this is not the total union with the 
emptiness of dharmadhdtu that is the gnosis of the 
eleventh [bodhisattva] stage. 


What is the [Tantra’s] purpose? It is the means of achiev- 
ing all desired aims. The yogins’ desired aims are the 
worldly powers that are the good qualities of the desire 
realm, the common powers that are the meditative states 
(dhyana) and the formless [realm] concentrations, and the 
supreme achievement, the gnosis of the buddhas and . 


bodhisattvas. (PD 354b—355b) 


Viravajra employs here the “purpose and relevance” (dgos-‘brel) method of 
tantric exegesis which became the standard hermeneutical device employed 
by commentators on the Yogini Tantras.*4 And while portions of this might 
be usefully extracted for footnotes, doing so violates the texture of the com- 
mentary itself. While this is unavoidable in a work of this sort, the study 
and translation of the commentaries themselves remains a desideratum. 


2. Traditional History of the Cakrasamvara Tantra 


2.1 Mythic Root Texts 


Diachronic study of the commentaries is helpful in ascertaining the 
history of the tradition. However, this is mot the traditional history as un- 
derstood by the commentators themselves. Like all Mahayana Buddhist 
scriptural productions, the Cakrasamvara Tantra is believed to be a revealed 
scripture, representing the authentic speech of a buddha. Unlike most other 
Buddhist scriptures, however, this tantra is not located in the teaching 
activity of the historical Buddha Sakyamuni. This is marked textually by the 
unconventional opening of the Tantra, which does not begin with the 
standard opening background verse (wdana) that graces virtually all other 
Buddhist scriptures. Asserting the claim that the text is the authentic 


°4 This method is admirably described by Broido 1983b. 
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speech of the Buddha (buddhavacana),® the standard nidana verse always 
begins: “Thus I have I heard: at one time...” (evam maya Srutam ekasmin 
samaye...). This is typically followed by a statement that the Blessed Lord 
was staying in such-and-such a place in the company of a group of monks, 
nuns, laypersons, bodhisattvas, and so forth. 

In the Nikaya scriptures the speaker is Sakyamuni, teaching in set- 
tings recognizably within the area of Northeastern India that was the scope 
of his peregrinations. Mahayana Buddhist scriptures reference an expanded 
cosmology including multiple buddhas and buddhalands, expanding the 
potential range of teachers and teachings. Some of the early Buddhist 
tantras, such as the Sarvatathdgata-tattvasamgraha Sitra, contain elaborate 
opening scenarios which feature buddhas such as Vairocana in supramun- 
dane settings such as Akanistha, the highest heaven of the form realm (riipa- 
dhatu). Other tantric texts contain opening scenarios that must have 
seemed shocking to more conservative Buddhist communities. Such was the 
case with the nidana verse of the Guhyasamdja, famous for its strong erotic 
savor: “Thus have I heard: at one time the Blessed Lord was residing in the 
vulvae of the adamantine ladies, the essence of the body, speech and mind 
of all tathagatas.”°” This verse or its variants occur in a number of other 
tantras, which no doubt reflects its popularity in tantric Buddhist circles.” 

In contrast to this established convention, the Cakrasamvara Tantra 
and other texts, such as the Samayoga, jettison the nidana verse entirely, 
beginning instead with the laconic “and now” (atha). The presence of this 


°5 Regarding the concept of buddhavacana and its transformation in Mahayana scholastic 
literature, see Lopez 1995 and McMahan 1998. 


96 For the Sanskrit text of the Tattvasamgraha niddna, see Yamada 1981, 3-4; for a transla- 
tion, see Gray 2001, 383-4. 


*” Matsunaga 1978, 4: evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavan sarvatathagata-kayavak- 
cittahrdaya-vajrayosidbhagesu vijabara /. 


*8 Tr likewise occurs in the Hevajra Tantra and its related literature; see Snellgrove 1959, 2:2. 
A variant occurs in the Candamaharosana as follows: “Thus have J heard: at one time the 
Blessed Lord Vajrasattva was residing in the vulva of Vajradhatviévari, the essence of the 
body, speech, and mind of all tathagatas, with many hosts of adamantine yogins and yoginis.” 
(George 1974, 18: evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavan vajrasattuah sarvatathagata- 
hayavakcittahrdaya-vajradhatvisvaribhage vijabira / anekais ca vajrayogiyoginiganaip). This verse 
is also interesting in that it changes the unusual locative plural bhagesu to the locative singu- 
lar bhage. 
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and the corresponding absence of the standard opening verse inspired 
considerable controversy, which the commentator Bhavyakirti summarizes 
as follows: 


Now, some hold that this [Cakrasamvara text] was selected 
from the One Hundred Thousand Stanza Root Tantra, and 
that since that Root Tantra states, “Thus have I heard,” 
and so forth, there is no statement of it in this appendix 
(uttaratantra). Additionally, some claim that it is because 
the Lord is in the non-located nirvana, which is why [the 
text] says “always abides in the the universal nature.” Fur-’ 
thermore, it is held that it shows that in the unteachable 
teaching the teacher and what is to be taught are one, and 
hence it is said that the [text itself, which is] the body of 
mantra, is the Buddha Lord. Others assert that it teaches 
the Mahayana in the same manner as the Mafijusri-ndéma- 
samgiti, and so forth, which also lack “Thus have I heard.” 
I, Bhavyakirti, hold that since the primal buddhas know 
no cessation, this teaching formulation has a beginningless 
continuum, existing even before Sakyamuni, as has been 
well stated by tens of millions of buddhas and heroes. This’ 
means that when the Praj#apdramitd, and so forth, wane 
due to the power of time, the burning eon, and so forth, 
the Lord Sakyamuni teaches them again. The S77 Cakra- 
samvara is not like that, for it exists without interruption 
in inexpressible buddhalands, and it is experienced through 
meditative states, and so forth, by the heroes and heroines 
such as [fvari. This is the significance of text such as “and 


then” (atha). (SM 2b-3a) 


The first theory that Bhavyakirti mentions, that this text begins with atha 
because it was derived from a much longer tantra, appears to be generally 
accepted. As this hypothetical source text no longer exists, its exact nature 
was also a source of controversy. Generally, it was believed to be a massive 
text of one hundred thousand stanzas, called either the “Discourse” (abhi- 
dhana) or “Sky-like” (khasama). Thus, like many other tantric traditions, 
this tradition claims that its relatively brief text originates in a lost original 
of one hundred thousand stanzas. That number was presumably chosen in 
response to the standard set by the Prajhaparamita Sitra of that length, 
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which appears to be the only Buddhist text to have actually reached that 
length. As this claim was made many times by many different traditions, 
there seems to have occurred a progressive inflation, with some commenta- 
tors upping the ante and claiming an even larger length for this mythic text. 
The Dakarnava, a Cakrasamvara explanatory tantra, thus tripled the size of 
the mythic root text: “In the Laghusamvara, which is derived from the three 
hundred thousand verse Abhidhbdna, the chapters are linked to reality in 
accordance with the letters, from A until letter Ks.” (DM 242b—243a) 
Similarly, the Herukabhyudaya claims that there are two source texts: “The 
Essence Tantra was taught abridged from one hundred and three hundred 
thousand [stanza texts].”° (HA 7a) The commentator Viravajra further 
upped the ante, positing a massive text of one hundred thousand chapters. 
He does so in the context of commenting upon the text of the first chapter, 
“more lofty than the lofty” (uttarad api cottaram), which he reads nomi- 
nally, as a statement that this tantra is an appendix derived from another 
appendix: “Why is ‘the appendix also [derived] from an appendix?’ There is 
the Root Tantra of one hundred thousand chapters, and subsequent to it is 
the hundred thousand stanza Khasama, and the fifty one chaptered [text] is 
the subsequent appendix.” (PD 355b) This theory does not make much 
sense, however, as it is hard to see how a short text of seven hundred stanzas 
could contribute much as an appendix to the far vaster texts from which it 
supposedly derives. 

Even if one accepts the hypothesis that the Tantra derived from a 
much larger source text, many commentators felt that it was necessary to 
“read” into the extremely concise first chapter the background information 
that a nidana usually provides. The Cakrasamvara Tantra and related tan- 
tras contain a verse which came to be identified as their nidana verse, 
despite the fact that it does not conform to the venerable Buddhist model. 
It reads: “The hero made of all dakinis, Vajrasattva, supreme bliss, always 


abides in the universal nature, the secret that is supreme and delightful.” 1° 


» The commentator *Candrakumiara (zla-ba gzhon-nu) writes in his Sriherukabhyudaya- 
mahayogini-tantraraja-katipayaksarapanjika that “The ‘one hundred thousand’ is the one 
hundred thousand [versed] Abbidhana. And there is also an extensive Abhidhana of three 
hundred thousand verses.” / bum phrag ni mngon par brjod pai “bum pa’o I! rgyas par mngon 
par brjod pa "bum phrag gsum yang ngo / (105a). 


100 This occurs in CS ch. 1 as follows: rahasye parame ramye sarvatmani sada sthitah I] sarva- 
dikinimayah sattvo vajrasattvah param sukham. It undoubtedly derives from the variant found 


(contd) 
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According to the Vajradaka explanatory tantra, this text esoterically codes the 
standard nidana verse.'! 

Advocates of the Cakrasamvara Tantra claim that this “nidina” em- 
bodies an esoteric knowledge that is timeless. This represents an alternative 
legitimation strategy that permits the rejection of historically based lineage 
claims. Insofar as they appear in the world, they appear simply as a recur- 
rent revelation from a timeless source, one that is hence continually accessi- 
ble to those who possess the esoteric knowledge. This is the claim made by 
Bhavyakirti; and it was also the claim of his predecessor at Vikramagsila, 
Bhavabhatta, who argued that it was taught by the Dharmakaya Buddha 
Mahavajradhara, as follows: 


&, 


The teacher is Mahavajradhara in his form of four faces, 
and so forth. He also exists directly as an emanation. This 
Tantra exists by being taught from time beginningless. 
Whenever sentient beings lack merit it wanes, and through 
their merit it thrives [again]. The teacher and the one who 
is taught, and so forth, are illusory, and the deeds of the 
tathagatas are inconceivable. Here the solicitor was the 
Blessed Lady Vajravarahi, and the compiler Vajrapani. It 
was taught in order to restore it for all!” 


in the older Sarvabuddhasamayoga: “the hero made of all buddhas, Vajrasattva, Supreme Bliss, 
always abides in the universal nature, the secret that is supreme and delightful.” (JS 151b: 
/sems dpa’ sangs rgyas kun gyi dngos // rdo rje sems dpa’ bde ba’t mchog / gsang ba mchog gi deyes 
pana ll thams cad bdag nyid rtag tu bzhugs /) 


101 The Vajradaka’s commentary here is quite complex, as it connects both the text of the 
“Yogini Tantra nidana” and the text of another line in CS ch. 1, “existing in the beginning, 
middle and end” (ddimadhydntasamsthitam) to the beginning of the standard nidéna (evam 
maya srutam ekasmin samaye), as follows: “As for existing in the beginning, middle, and 
end, the beginning is the secret, the awareness of the previous source of ‘thus.’ The end is 
that which is delightful, which depends on that which is ‘heard. The middle is supreme; 
‘by me’ is very holy. Existing is the universal nature, and it is ‘at one time’.” (VD 90a) 


102 Pandey 2002, 2 (emended by my reading of the text at F 2b.5—3a.1): caturmukhadiripo 
mahavajradharo desakab / sa ca siksad eva nirmapavasthitah / tantram cedam anddikdla- 
desyatuendvasthitam | sattuindm apunyan kadacin nirodhati / kadacit punyat pratitisthati / tac 
ca desyadesakadi mayopam idam tathagatdnam caritam acintyam / itas ca bhagavati vajravarahy 
adbyesiki | vajrapainih samgata / simanyena pratyarpitam Sasanatvat tasya / 
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Bhavabhatta thus denies that this teaching originated in an historical teach- 
ing encounter, asserting instead that it is primordial and eternal, appearing 
in the world when the collective karma of sentient beings is appropriate. 
Moreover, Bhavabhatta claims that the Cakrasamvara Tantra was taught in 
its short form due to the compassion of numerous awakened beings, who 
teach it for the sake of those who, understandably, lack the patience to 
tackle the long version(s) of the scripture: 


Furthermore, the Tantra is accomplished setting forth its 
entire import through the teacher of four faces, and so 
forth, the teaching, and those who are to be taught. It is 
taught by the sugatas, but they do not give rise to it the 
manner of cause and effect, happiness or unhappiness, lust 
or hatred, the well-done or poorly done, and so forth. 
Here [it says this Tantra is] “well-spoken by tens of mil- 
lions of buddhas and also tens of millions of heroes.” !% 
Elsewhere [it says]: “that which was stated by the past 
buddhas will be stated by the future ones, and that which 
the present complete buddhas state again and again is 
extolled in this Mayajala Mahatantra.”' Regarding their 
utterance, which is here the teaching, the Sri Cakrasam- 
vara appears as a result of the Buddha’s teaching—at un- 
limited times—the same words, and so forth, from the 
perspective of both meaning and text. Desiring thus to 
teach this, the Blessed Lord said “And now,” and so forth. 
The Blessed Lord, drawing from the one hundred thou- 
sand [stanza] Root Tantra, teaches for the sake of devotees 
of the Sri Cakrasamvara who desire brevity. Due to Vajra- 
varahi’s solicitation, there was this reply by the Blessed 
Lord, “And now,” and so forth.!% 


103 ‘This passage occurs in CS ch. 48 as: subhdsitam buddhakotinam viranam kotindm eva ca. 
Note that Bhavabhatta reads here Aotim rather than kotinam. 


104 This is a quote from the Mafjusrindmasamgiti (v. 12-13 in Davidson’s edition). See 
Davidson 1981, 20, 50. 


n Pandey 2002, 2-3 (emended by my reading of the text at F 3a.1-6): athavd catur- 
mukhadidesakadesyadesanidisakalarthabhidhayi tantra siddham sugata desayanti na tu 


(contd) 
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Of course, the notion that a great text of one hundred thousand or more 
stanzas was reduced to a short text of a mere seven hundred might seem 
troubling to some, given the fact that its import could hardly be retained in 
such a short text. Bhavabhatta assures the reader that this is not the case and 
that it remains true to the original, despite the fact that over ninety-nine 
percent of it was stripped away. He also reads into the text additional details, 
providing a narrative framework for a text that is virtually stripped of narra- 
tive elements: 


The relevance of “I will explain the secret” is that the Root 
Tantra is completed. The Siz Cakrasamvara Tantra, then, 
cannot produce additional material. This is because it ful- 
fills the import of that. It differs only in being a condensed 
text. Indeed, [the statement] that “due to that cause of my 
being solicited by Vajravarahi, I will explain the secret” is 
relevant [here.] The solicitation is [implied] by the state- 
ment, “Listen to what is taught in the Tantra.” It would 
truly not be felicitous for there to be a Dharma teaching 
for which there is no solicitation. This is because this 
would incur disrespect for the teaching that is foremost. Is 
it necessary that the Goddess is the solicitor? It is reported 
that in the Root Tantra that there is a solicitor who is an 
attendant in the lineage of the gurus. Therefore, here too it 
is understood that there is an attendant. According to some 
the Blessed Lord is the solicitor and the Blessed Lady is the 
teacher. [This is possible because] the intention of the tatha- 
gatas is inconceivable. 


kurvanti yatha kiryakaranadi sukhadubkhadi ragadvesadi sukrtaduskrtadi ca / uktam ceha/ 
subhasitam buddhakotindm virinam kotim eva ca iti / anyatra yatite bhasita buddhbair 
bhasisyante hy andgatah | pratyutpannas ca sambuddha ya bhasante punah punah / mayajale 
mahdtantre ya cdsmin sampragiyata iti / bhdsanas ceha desanaiva arthato’ granthatas ca 
saménapadadi buddhair anavadhikilam desyamanam Ssricakrasamvaratantram avatarati / tad 
evam desayitukimo bhagavin aba athita ityadi / bhagavin Sricakrasamvaradhimuktanam 
arthiya laksaparimapan miilatantrat tad akrsya desayate hi samkseparucaya iti / vajravarabya 
‘dhyesitasya bhagavatah prativacanam etad athdta ityadi / 


106 Pandey 2002, 3 (emended by my reading of the text at F 3b.1-5): miilatantram evakari- 
krtya rahasyam vaksya iti sambandab / tatah hi narthéntarikartum Sricakrasamvaratantram 
Sakyam / atraiva tadarthaparisamapteh / bhedas tu granthasamksepamdtrena / athavd yato 


(cont'd) 
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Issues such as the identities of the teacher, solicitor, and so forth, may seem 
minor, particularly in the case of a text for which its advocates claim a 
timeless existence. However, these issues were important for Buddhists such 
as Bhavabhatta as they grounded the text in “history” as richly imagined 
by the tradition, providing the basis for the production of lineages. 
Indeed, at least two such lineages for the Cakrasamvara Tantra emerged, 
rooted in two revelations of the text by awakened beings in the world.!%” 
Since one of these awakened beings was the Tantra’s primary goddess, 
Vajravarahi, it was necessary to claim for her at least the status of the text’s 
solicitor, or even perhaps, the text’s teacher. This latter claim reverses the 
expected gender roles, and while Bhavabhatta apparently does not favor it, 
he was not willing to dismiss it as impossible, given the importance of 
Vajravarahi in this Yogini Tantra tradition. 


2.2 The Origin of Heruka 


While the central deity of the Cakrasamvara Tantra—known as 
Heruka, Sri Heruka, and also Samvara and Samvara—appears in the world 
of Buddhist literature in noticeable form in the eighth century, it is possible 
to construct a genealogy for him that goes back considerably further in 
Indian history. 

The name Samvara, which is also attested as Samvara and Sambara, 
has the most ancient lineage. This term does not appear as a proper name in 
the Cakrasamvara Tantra itself. The noun samvara is derived from the verb 
sam vr, meaning to “bind,” “enclose,” or “conceal.” A common meaning 
of samvara is “vow.” It occurs several times in the Cakrasamvara Tantra in 
this sense, including in the title for chapter twenty-six. A secondary mean- 
ing is a “sanctuary,” derived from its sense of concealment. This occurs 
once, at the beginning of chapter fifteen. It occurs numerous times in com- 
pound, usually in the well-known compound dékinijalasamvara, which I 


vajravarahy adhyesito ‘ham atab kitrapad rahasyam vaksya iti yojyam / tantre nigaditam srav iti 
vacanid adhyesaném eva / anadhyesitasya na hi dharmadesand sreyasi / unnatyai dharma- 
desanaya evigauravasambhavat | adbyesika deviti ko niyama iti cet / guruparamparato hi sriyate 
miilatantre sevadhyesiketi / tata ihapi seveti gamyate / bhagavan adhyesako bhagavati desaketi 
kecit | acintyaripo hi tathigatanam abbiprayah / 


107 According to gZhon-nu dPal, there were two distinct lineages of transmission of the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra: 1) from Cakrasamvara to Vajravarahi to the Mahasiddha Liiipa, and. 
2) from Vajradhara to Vajrapani to the Mahasiddha Saraha. See Roerich 1976, 380-397. 
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translate as the “the binding of the dakinis’ network.” This is a very 
important concept in this text; the compound is given great prominence, 
occurring twice in the first chaper, where it is equated with “union with Sti 
Heruka,” (sriherukasasamyoga) as well as with Vajrasattva, the “hero made of 
all dakinis.” It is likewise equated with the “unification of all heroes” 
(sarvavirasamayoga) at the end of chapter thirty-one. This compound is 
clearly derived from the Sarvabuddhasamayoga-dakinijalasamvara Tantra, in 
which the concept of the dékinijalasamvara is equated with the “union of 
all Buddhas.” 

As Claudio Cicuzza has pointed out, the term samvara in this context 
clearly implies the sense of “union.” °° The spiritual implications of this 
term are quite significant, as is nicely illustrated by the following passage in 
the Samvarodaya Tantra: : 


The union (samvaram) of all Buddhas resides in the syllable 
evam. Physical, verbal, and mental action is the ultimate 
union of all forms (sarvakdraikasamvaram). Union (sam- 
varam) is supreme bliss, awakening which cannot be spoken 
or shown. It is the secret of all buddhas, the assembly that 
is the supreme union (samvaram varam) )° 


While “union” is a sound translation of samvara in this context, I 
prefer translating it literally as “binding” in the context of the compound in 
which it almost always occurs in this text, dakinijalasamvara, since this 
translation seems more congruous with the metaphor of the “net.” This 
translation also reflects the root meaning of the Tibetan term used to 
translate samvara in this compound, sdom pa. The “dakinis’ network” here 
refers to the Cakrasamvara mandala, which is dominated by the “three 
wheels” of the dakinis and their consorts. Its “binding” is the process of 
union or mystical identification in which the adept engages via creative 
visualization, thereby achieving “union with $1i Heruka.” This term thus 
refers to the “body mandala” practice in which the adept visualizes the three 
wheels of the mandala within his/her own body. That is, he or she experi- 
ences his or her body as the sacred space of the mandala, constituted as a 


108 See Cicuzza 2001, 16. 


109 My translation of SU 3.17c-19b, from the text ed. by Tsuda (1974, 79); cf. the 
translation by Cicuzza (2001, 16) and Tsuda (1974, 246-47). 
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“net” or network of the dakinis and their consorts. Success in this practice is 
thought to yield profound results, including the achievement of the “ada- 
mantine body” (vajradeha) which prevents untimely death, as well as the 
gnosis that results from the achievement of union with Sti Heruka. 

As the Samvarodaya suggests, this term refers not only to praxis, but 
also to the promised result of this practice, “supreme bliss,” which is awak- 
ening. This sense of samvara is attested by its interpretive Tibetan trans- 
lation as “Supreme Bliss,” (de mchog). While vara does mean “supreme,” 
the derivation of “bliss” from sam is based upon an old Indian Buddhist 
interpretive etymology, which Bhavabhatta describes as follows: “Since bliss 
is signified by joining together, sam is bliss, as it is said: ‘bliss is called sam.’ 
Moreover, this is also the worldly palatal syllable sam.” !!° This explanation 
is based upon the fact that in Sanskrit the prefix sam-, like the Latin prefix 
con-, suggests conjunction, union, togetherness, and so forth. 

Bhavabhatta also acknowledges the alternate spelling of the term as 
samvara or Sambara. This name appears to have a venerable history. It is 
attested in the first chapter of the Sarvabuddhasamayoga, which reads: “sam 
is said to be bliss; it is the great bliss of all buddhas. Since this bliss is 
supreme, he is Samvara, the one who employs all illusions.” (JS 151a) 

The name Samvara or Sambara brings to mind the figure of Dasa 
Sambara of the Rg Veda, the enemy of Indra.'!! Asko Parpola has argued 
that “buffalo-shaped” deities are remnants of a pre-Aryan buffalo cult, and 
are asuras who are the enemies of the gods, whose classical descendents 


110 Bhavabhatra 2002, 6: samskdrasya sukhavicakatvat sam sukham ‘sukham sam iti cakhya- 
tam’ iti vacanat / yo ‘yam laukikab samsabdab sa talavya eva. While Bhavabhatta does not give 
much credence to the theory that it is the palatal syllable sam that designates bliss, this theory 
may have derived from the vedic indeclinable term sam, which means “auspiciously, fortu- 
nately, happily,” and so forth (Monier-Williams 2002, 1054 col.2). 


M1 According to Macdonell, Samvara is mentioned about twenty times in the Rg Veda, such 
as in the following cases: “Indra shook the summit of heaven when he cut down Sambara 
(1.54.4). He found Sambara dwelling in the mountains (2.2.11) and struck down from the 
mountain (1.130.7; 6.26.5). He struck down from the great mountain the Dasa Sambara, 
the son of Kulitara (4.30.14). He struck down from the height Sambara, who thought 
himself a little god (7.18.20).” (1898, 161) Several other verses depict him as dwelling in the 
forts of the Dasas, which Indra cast down. For a study of these materials, see Parpola 1988. 
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include the Buffalo Demons Mahisasura, Sumbha, and Nigumbha,}!2 who 
are also thought to derive from non-Aryan sources. Parpola includes the 
Cakrasamvara deity Samvara/Heruka in this class.!'4 He stresses that the 
power of “illusion” (méyd) is typically attributed to the aswras, and that this 
power primarily manifests as the ability to assume multiple shapes, as do 
demons Mahisasura, and so forth, in their combat with the Goddess.!!5 As 
noted above, the Samayoga attributes to Samvara the ability to “employ all 
illusions.” And while he is typically depicted in human form, he also has a 
“donkey form,” introduced in chapter fourteen. Furthermore, by mastering 
his mantra, the adept is promised the power to “assume many thousands of 
forms.”116 

A link, albeit tenuous, between the vedic and tantric materials is pro- 
vided by the Arthasastra, which contains the following spell to render a 
victim unconscious: 


I bow down to Bali the son of Virocana, to Samvara of a 
hundred illusions, and to Bhandirapaka, Naraka, Nikum- 
bha and also Khumba. I bow down to Devala and to Nara- 
da; I bow down to Savarni Galava. By imploring them 
great sleep has been produced for you.!!7 


112 The names Sumbha and Nigumbha appear in the Trailokyavijaya mantra coded in CS 
ch. 30, although they also appear in mantras of many other tantras such as the Sarvatathé- 
gata-tattvasamegraha. See Snellgrove 1987, 137-44, 153. 


13 The theory that the Sumbha-Nigumbha myth in the Devi-Mahatmya is derived from 
non-Aryan mythic traditions was earlier argued by Coburn (1984 and 1991). Parpola goes 
on to suggest that the name Heruka derives from the Tamil term erz or its cognates, which 
means “bull, male of any animal remarkable for its strength, male buffalo.” (1992, 298) 


114 See Parpola 1992, 298. While no buffalo-headed form of Samvara/Samwvara is attested in 
any Cakrasamvara textual source of which I am aware, there is a deity known as “Mahisa 
Samvara,” deriving from the S17 Vajrabhairava cycle, who is worshipped within the vihara 
@gams of Patan and Kathmandu. See Decleer 1998, 296. For an image of this deity, see 
Huntington and Bangdel 2003, 284. 


115 See Parpola 1992, 297. 
116 See my translation of CS ch. 9 below. 


N7 Aythasastra 14.3.19-20: balim vairocanam vande Satamayam ca Samvaram | bhandirapakam 
narakam nikumbham khumbam eva ca 1! devalam naradam vande vande savarnigalavam / 
etesim anuyogena krtam te svapanam mahat //, ed. in Kangle 1986, 1.274. 
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Like Davidson,!!* I do not mean to imply that worship of Samvara/Heruka 
continued unbroken from vedic times onward.!° Yet this passage, probably 
composed by the early centuries CE,'”° points to a continuation of the asura 
cult into the classical period, from which Buddhists apparently drew inspi- 
ration as they developed new cults of deities who were viewed as manifest- 
ing hostility to the classical Hindu deities such as Siva and Visnu, just as the 
asura were the perpetual foes of the older vedic deities such as Indra. 

The link may have been suggested to the Buddhists by the Hindus, 
who during the first half of the first millennium of the Common Era wrote 
numerous polemical attacks on Buddhism and other “heretical” religions 
such as Jainism. These include the legends in the Purdpas which resorted to 
the older vedic myth of the unending battle between the gods and asuras to 
account for the origins of heresy. Many of these, such as the myth of the 
destruction of the Triple City (tripurantaka), describe the heresies as tricks 
devised by the gods to deceive the militarily superior asuras, who could only 
be defeated if they took up the practice of heresy.'2! The origin myths of 
the tantric Buddhist deities, one of which will be discussed at length below, 
were likely composed in reaction to such hostile discourse. Buddhist versions 
reproduce Hindu polemical discourse in describing a hostile encounter 
between Buddhist and Hindu deities, but, naturally, resolve it with the 
victory of the former over the latter. 

The figure of Heruka appears to have a somewhat less venerable his- 
tory than that of Sambara. As Davidson has pointed out, the earliest refer- 


118 See Davidson 2002b, 214. I am indebted to Ronald Davidson, whose excellent book 
brought to my attention this passage, as well as the important passages in the Subabupari- 
preché Tantra, discussed below. 


1) Other scholars, however, may wish to imply this. I refer to Thomas McEvilley, who in 
his fascinating but highly speculative article, “An Archaeology of Yoga,” argues that tantric 
sexual yoga developed in the proto-historical Indus Valley civilization. He also argues this in 
a more recent (2002) article, which is far less detailed but more broadly comparative. 


120 There is considerable uncertainty concerning the dating of the Arthasastra. Tradition, of 
Course, attributes it to the early Mauryan period, and it does appear quite likely that the 
Arthasastra as it now stands contains material that may date to this era. There is evidence of 
later interpolations, suggesting, as Scharfe has argued, that the text was compiled during the 
first or second centuries CE. See Scharfe 1993, 293. 


"21 For detailed studies of these legends see O’ Flaherty 1971, 1976, and 1983. 
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ence to Heruka appears to be in the Subahupariprecha Tantra,'? where 
“Heruka” is not the fierce cosmic savior that he is in the later tantric origin 
myths, but rather appears to be classified among demonic beings: “At night 
gods, titans (asura), goblins (pisica, sha za, $ |A), and herukas (khrag 
thung ba, $& If.) wander unresisted in the world, harming beings and 
wandering on.”!23 Here the Aerwkas are characterized as ferocious and de- 


monic creatures, whose terrible nature is indicated in both the Tibetan and 
Chinese interpretative translations, which label them as “blood drinkers.”!4 

Soon afterward, Heruka appears in the Samayoga’” in recognizable 
form, that of a fierce charnel ground deity, the guise assumed: by the 
Buddha Vajradhara in his effort to subdue evil doers.!2° This text presents 
an origin myth that portrays Heruka’s appearance as presaged by a period of 
chaos and evil in the world. At some point in the distant past:!?7 


22 This text was probably composed in India during the seventh century. It was translated 
by Subhakarasithha in 726 CE, and presumably brought with him when he arrived in Chang- 
an in 716 CE. See Abé 1999, 151, and Davidson 2002, 213. 


123 This translates the Tibetan version of the text (Subahupariprccha, 188b). The Chinese 
translation adds négas to the list, and groups together the piséca and heruka as “classes of evil 


demons who drink blood and eat flesh.” (T.895.18.720a10: & & I W 28 # 5a 38) 


24 brag ‘chung ba is in fact the standard Tibetan translation of Heruka, although the name 
is quite often transliterated instead. This translation is likely based upon an Indian interpre- 
tive etymology, given the fact that Subhakarasitnha independently translated the term in the 
same way into Chinese. 


125 As noted above, the Samayoga was likely composed sometime during the late seventh or 
early eighth centuries. 


126 This is according to the Heruka creation myth that will be discussed below. Interestingly, 
the Samayoga commentarial tradition also equates Vajradhara and Heruka. In JS kalpa nine, 
the nine dramatic sentiments are listed and equated with deities. Compassion (Aaripa) is 
associated with Vajradhara JS 178b). Surativajra, however, associates compassion with 
Heruka (426a). Indranala provides another variant of the conversion myth, writing: “Vajra- 
dhara manifested in the body of Heruka in order to discipline Indra, the chief of the gods, 
with compassion.” (368a) This is fascinating, as it portrays Heruka, like the Sambara of 
vedic lore, as the enemy of Indra. Later versions of the myth replace Indra with more con- 
temporary Saiva deities. 


27 According to the commentator Surativajra (400a), the story takes place in the krtayuga 
during the time of Kasyapa Buddha, while Indrandla (296a) sees it as occurring six eons ago 
during the lifetime of the Buddha Viracandra. 
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At that time all beings were extremely violent and perverse. 
Due to extremely vicious violence, [beings] fell down 
wailing. Dying, those beings were reborn as extremely 
perverse ones due to their habitual tendencies. Their 
minds blessed by Mara, they were extremely perverse ones, 
[such as spirits who cause] fever, poison, and goitre,!7° and 
dakinis, ° yaksas, astral spirits (graha), °° devils, 3! and 
obstacle demons. 3 They devastated the triple world, 
devouring even spiritual practitioners. Even gods, and so 
forth, were killed. The teachings were also destroyed. Then 
the gods, together with Indra, came before Brahma. And 
Brahma and the gods with Indra proceeded to take refuge 
in Visnu. And Brahma, Visnu, and the gods came before 
Mahadeva. Then Brahma, Visnu and Mahadeva! took 
refuge in Vajrin. JS 157a—b) 


According to the commentator Indranala, “Vajrin” refers to Buddha Maha- 
vajradhara,'34 who assembles all buddhas with the gesture (mudra) of the 
“vajra snap” in order to secure their help in suppressing the vicious ones. 
The Samayoga continues: 


28 The Tibetan translation here is dbyig dug nad, presumably translating gandamala, namely 
goiter, or perhaps any other disease causing inflammation and abscess in glandular tissues. 


29 The Tibetan translation here reads phra men ma, an obscure term that is also used to 
translate dakini in ch. 8 of the Lankavatdra Sitra. (Compare the Tibetan at fols. 155b and 
157b with the Sanskrit in Vaidya 1963, at p. 102 line 26, and p. 105 v. 15.) No doubt the 
meat-eating demonic variety of dakini is intended here. 


130 The gdon or graha axe evil spirits believed to cause mental and physical illness. 


31 bdud or mara, presumably here a generic class of evil spirits, not Death himself. 


132 mam par log dren, presumably a translation of vindyaka. In his commentary, Indranala 


lists these different classes of spirits, and then comments: “The hosts of great vicious ones, 
such as devils, obstacles, and so forth, quickly arose and pervaded all of the worlds.” (296b- 
297a) 


133 The text here reads dbang chen, Mahendra, which I read as Mahadeva to conform to the 
pattern set by the text. Surativajra’s commentary (402a) confirms this reading. 


134 Tndranala 297a. 
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Just through the “vajra snap” the buddhas together with 
Vajradhara spread everywhere throughout all of the worlds 
and cosmic realms like sesame seeds. As the extremely per- 
verse and violent would not be benefited through peaceful 
[means], all of the tathagatas manifested the ferocity that 
is the reality of wisdom and art. If the triple world is 
burned by them, fervent, in fierce forms, what need is 
there to speak of the three cosmic realms being scorched 


by all fervent buddhas? (JS 157b) 


This is followed by a fascinating but rather ambiguous passage describing 
the birth of Heruka, evidently through the generation of yogic heat via con- 
trolled breathing: 


Now, the mind is firmly focused on the tip of the nose. 
Through the heat of a long nasal breath, '% he arises 
through union with a consort by means of the Victor. 
That very Blessed Lord emerges as a yogin, an Adamantine 
Fierce one. Greatly Glorious Vajraheruka is very terrifying, 
blazing with ash; his visage blazes blue for beings, and his 
mandala of light blazes red. He is as fierce as the end-time 
of great destruction. Greatly blazing, his voice blazes, like a 
charnel ground fire. He has a crown of skulls, fierce like 
the end-time of great destruction. Possessing the methods 
such as ferocity, he is as terrifying as a charnel ground, with 
various faces, and eyebrows arched in anger. With his 
blazing gaze and dance, he incinerates the triple world, 


along with Rudra, %° Mahadeva, Visnu, 19” the Sun, the 


155 Surativajra comments here that “the mind is firmly focused on the tip of the nose 
means that the mind is focused in the secret space (mkha’ gsang du) of the divine couple of 
Sri Heruka, the nonduality of wisdom and art, appearing as the syllable Aim, into the drop 
of which dissolve the buddhas of the ten directions. The breath of the nose of the secret 
vajra is lengthened and heated through the thirty-two syllables. From this he arises via birth 
from the womb of the consort Gauri, and so forth, of Heruka’s mandala.” (402a) 


136 gu lang, which, according to the Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, has been used'to translate 
the names Siva and Rudra (Negi 1993, 2:487). 


137 nye dbang (upendra), a name of Visnu. 
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Moon, Yama, and Brahma, reducing them to ash. They 
are all brought by the sounding of his vajra, vajra skull- 
staff, and bell, and become ash, and are restored again. 
The shadows that are the evil spirits could not endure the 
sun of his blazing. The devils, and so forth, all were born 
again, and this king, who is able to consume the blood of 
the vicious ones, sported with them in the charnel ground. 
They were all joined with the vajra, and with the blazing 
dakini mandala he cleansed the cosmos of the extremely 
vicious and violent beings, establishing them in the awak- 
ening of the buddhas in purified buddhalands. Through 
all of his unexcelled behavioral modes, !38 such as adaman- 
tine lust and ferocity, the cosmos and its beings who are 
infinite [like] the realm of space were purified. JS 157b- 
158a) 


This text does not vilify the Hindu deities, despite the fact that they are gra- 
tuitously roasted in Heruka’s process of cosmic house cleansing. They are 
rather portrayed as victims of the cosmic disorder, and as progressively seek- 
ing refuge in the hierarchy of cosmic beings, which naturally culminates in 
the ultimate refuge, the Buddha Mahavajradhara. The cosmic disorder is 
the result of an apparently inevitable process of karmic conditioning, although 
the traditional Buddhist villain, Mara, apparently stirs up trouble by “bless- 
ing” the evil-doers. 

The version of the story that would eventually predominate, however, 
is far more polemical, and clearly portrays Saiva deities—Rudra and/or 
Bhairava—as the culprits of the cosmic disorder. This change was perhaps 
unavoidable, as the deity Heruka is clearly modeled on the figure of Siva in 
his destructive manifestation, closely approximating the iconography of the 
deity Bhairava. This change was likely influenced by the general prolifera- 
tion of religious polemical literature during the mid-first millennium of the 
Common Era. In particular, this transformation may have been triggered by 
the famous account of Vajrapani’s subjugation and conversion of Mahadeva 
in the Sarvatathagata-tattvasamgraha Sitra.'° 


we rtog pa, presumably in translation of kalpa, kalpand, and so forth. 


99 This important myth has been studied at length by Sneligrove (1987, 134-141) and 
Davidson (1991). See also Nobumi Iyanaga 1985 for an important study of this and other 
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Several well known Tibetan versions of Heruka’s origin myth have 
received critical attention.'4° This myth, in its full form, likely post-dates 
the Tantra itself, which contains only tantalizing hints of the myth’s cosmic 
show-down resulting in Heruka and Vajravarahi’s subjugation of Bhairava 
and Kalaratri. The most prominent is that which occurs in chapter fifty- 
one, as follows: . 


On a stalk on the summit of the mountain are a universal 
lotus and the vowels and consonants. [There] he treads 
upon Gautri’s Lord, his body embraced by the Adamantine 
Bell. Contemplate the supreme state, the Great King Sti 
Heruka, endowed with half of twenty-four and with hosts 
of heroes and yoginis. 


This relatively sparse description of the central deities and their subdued 
Hindu foes is greatly developed in the commentarial literature. For 
example, Abhayakaragupta describes the Cakrasamvara mandala as follows: 


In the Samvara mandala there is a variegated lotus atop 
Mount Sumeru within an adamantine tent (vajrapaf- 
java). Placed on it is a double vajra, which sits as the 
base of a court in the middle of which is the Blessed Lord. 
He stands in the archer (a/idha) stance! on Bhairava and 


accounts of the subjugation of Hindu deities. See also my translation below of Indrabhiti’s 


version of the Heruka origin myth, which summarizes the STS myth. 


140 See Davidson 1991 for a study and partial translation of Grags-pa rGyal-mtshan’s The 
Origination of Heruka (dpal he ru ka’i byung tshul). The account given by Bu-ston’s Mumi- 
nation of the General Meaning of the Laghusamvara Tantra (bde mchog nyung ngu reyud kyi 
spyi rnam don gsal) is studied and partially translated in Gray 2001, 487-89, and 2003, 52. 


141 The term pafijara is usually translated as “cage” (see Apte 1965, 580.1); however, I trans- 
late it as “tent” following the Tibetan translation, gur. In the tantric context, the protective 
net of vajras is not understood to trap the inhabitants within it (in the manner of a cage), but 
rather to protect them from baleful outside elements (in the manner of a tent). 


12 The stance taken in archery by a left-handed person, with the right leg extended and the 
left leg contracted, bent slightly at the knee. There has been some confusion with regard to 
the dlidha and pratyaélidha concerning which leg is extended. Newman (1990, 124-25 n. 4) 
cites the Natyasastra (10.70c—71b) and the Tibetan Mahdvyutpatti (#4266, 4267) in support 
of the interpretation of dlidha as a stance with the right leg extended and the left contracted. 
See also Harle 1971. 
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Kalaratri who lie on a solar disk atop the pericarp of the 
lotus. He is black and has four faces which are, beginning 
with the front [and continuing around counter-clockwise], 
black, green, red, and yellow, each. of which has three eyes. 
He has a tiger skin and has twelve arms. Two arms holding 
a vajra and a vajra-bell embrace Vajravarahi. Two of his 
hands hold up over his back a white elephant hide drip- 
ping with blood. His other [right hands hold] a damaru 
drum, an axe, a flaying knife (Aartri), and a trident. His 
remaining left [hands hold] a khatvanga staff marked with 
a vajra, a skull-bowl filled with blood, a vajra noose, and 
the head of Brahma. A garland of fifty moist human heads 
hangs about his neck. He has the six insignia,!4 and a 
sacred thread made of human sinew.!“4 He has a row of 
five skulls above his forehead, and a crest of black dread- 
locks topped by a left-oriented crescent moon and a double 
vajra. He is endowed with a fierce meditative state (vikrta- 
dhyana) and bears his fangs. He brings together in one the 
nine dramatic sentiments (navarasa).' 


Until recently, there did not appear to be any surviving Indic accounts 
of the Heruka origin myth, aside from a paucity of references of the sort 
seen in the text above. Davidson surmises that this is likely due to the late 
development of the myth in India, which he suggests may have been 
composed. by the Indians involved in the transmission of the related tradi- 
tions to Tibet.“ There is, however, at least one Indian version of the myth 
that rivals, if not exceeds, the complexity of the Tibetan versions of the tale, 
and is likely their source. It occurs in Indrabhiiti’s commentary (c. tenth 


143 These are the six insignia of a Kapalika yogin: a necklace, crest jewel, earring, choker, the 
sacred thread, and ash. See my discussion of these below. 


Reading the variant naharu, which means sinew according to Sanderson (1994, 98 n. 4). 


“5 My translation of Abhayakaragupta’s Nispannayogdvali (from the Sanskrit in Bhatta- 
charyya 1949, 23). See also Sanderson 1994, 91. 


M46 See Davidson 1991, 219. 
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century)!4” on the Cakrasamvara.'“8 Given the importance of this account, | 
translate it here in full: 


Regarding the instruction concerning the great secret of 
the distinctive fruit in this chapter, “next” (atha) [indicates 
the line] in the first chapter, “Existing in the beginning, 
middle, and end, difficult to obtain in the triple 
world.” As for the meaning of this, the beginning [indi- 
cates] the emergence of the enlightened activity of the 
reality body in the gnostic communal enjoyment body 
from the sphere of reality, which was from the beginning 
connected to the body of reality itself. The middle is the 
emergence of the communal enjoyment body as Vajra- 
dhara’s mansion atop Mt. Sumeru. The end is the body 
which manifests from the measureless magic of mandala 
emanation, the inseparable [pair] Heruka and Vajrayogini, 
who abide having created the true mandala in Jambudvipa, 
for the sake of taming the worldly deities of the Desire 
Realm. I will explain the triple body which is supreme 
and unexcelled together with the background (nidana) in 
order that there will be no doubt that the secret will be 
attained through simply knowing the process of meditating 
on the path in accordance with union. 


To summarize, in the beginning—in accordance with the 
previous origination of the wheel of wisdom—the Buddha 
created the palace of the sphere of reality in the expanse of 
pure wisdom. From the inseparable sphere of the reality 
body and wisdom inseparable, there was the glorious com- 
munal enjoyment body, Mahavajradhara, in Akanistha, 
the realm of great happiness. There dwell changelessly, 


147 See above (p. 24) for a discussion of Indrabhiiti’s likely dates. 


148 Davidson (1991, 233 n. 46) notes that Indrabhiiti is one of the Indian sources for the 
myth, citing IC 4a—b. At the point of Davidson’s citation, however, Indrabhati only refers to 
the myth, a fact which probably contributed to Davidson’s conclusion. Indrabhiiti’s fuller 
account, translated below, occurs in the context of his commentary on CS ch. 10, a fact that 
is not insignificant, as we shall see. 
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through the method of inseparability, measureless great 
bodhisattvas of the ninth stage, goddesses who are bodhi- 
sattvas, and tathagatas. The lustful ones who are to be dis- 
ciplined, and their principle teacher, Mahadeva, came to 
the palace atop Mt. Sumeru, and all of these evil ones were 
disciplined. The Tathagata Mahavajradhara himself, and 
the Reverend Vajrapani who is inseparable from him, dis- 
ciplined them as described in the Sri Tattvasamgraha. 


Vajrapani asked Vajradhara, “Blessed Lord, How should I 
proceed with the criminal sentient beings such as Maha- 
deva, and so forth, who have not been peacefully trained 
by all Tathagatas?” Then the Blessed Lord Vairocana, 
through the blessing of all tathagatas, settled into the con- 
centration called the “Wisdom Vajra of the Great Art of 
All Tathagatas.” As soon as he was equipoised, the atoms 
of all of the spheres of all the tathagatas burst forth, and 
they assembled on the peak of Mt. Sumeru as a palace 
made of vajras and precious jewels. It was perceived in the 
same way by all of the tathagatas, and resided in the curl of 
hair (Svivatsa) at the heart of the Blessed Lord Vairocana. 
As soon as he uttered [the syllable] 4am, luminous light 
from the heart of Vajrapani pervaded all of the three realms. 
The great god Mahadeva, and so forth, surrounded by a 
great host of [beings] who dwelt everywhere, in all of the 
realms, far-flung clouds and oceans of the world,!° were 
summoned by the iron goad of the samaya of all tatha- 
gatas, and gathered there. All the lords of the three worlds 
such as Mahadeva completely surrounded the palace [on 
Mt. Sumeru], aghast with their jaws dropping, muttering 
anxious words, and seeking refuge in Vajrapani. The god 
known as Mahadeva fell to the ground unconscious. 


49 The following is a summary of the text of the Tattvasamgraha, corresponding to the 
Tibetan translation at 49a—53b, and the Sanskrit at Yamada 1981, 157-169. 


‘50 This line, Jig rten gyi khams rab “byams sprin rgya mtsho thams cad na (IC 50a), indicates 
that Mahadeva summoned all sorts of beings, including the terrestrial, celestial, and aquatic. 
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There Vajrapani called out to all of the gods, saying, 
“Listen to my command! If you all want to live, then take 
refuge in Buddha, Dharma, and Sarmgha!” 


Then they replied, “We go for refuge in the Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sarhgha, together with the mudra host.” 
Being pacified, those sentient beings who did not 
endeavor to turn away from evil were blessed by being 
annihilated. 


Then the Blessed Lord said to the Great Bodhisattva Vajra- 
pani, “Great Bodhisattva, if we do not reanimate this 
MaheSvara or Mahadeva, there will be no point in his 
striving to listen with a diminished life-force. But if we 
revive him, even he could become a good person!” 


Thinking “So be it!” Vajrapani spoke the essence mantra 
for reviving the dead, which is: Om vajrayur jana bham. 
As Sti Vajrapani uttered these adamantine words, the 
essence mantra blazed upon the soles of his feet. In order 
to purify them, he pressed Mahadeva with his left foot, 
and the goddess Umadevi with his right. Then Mahadeva, 
through being touched by the sole of Vajrapani’s foot, ex- 
perienced the bliss of the many concentrations (samadhi), 
dharanis, and doors of liberation of all the tathagatas. 
Offering up his body at the feet of Vajrapani, Mahadeva 
passed beyond numerous world systems, as many as there 
are grains of sand in thirty-two Gangi rivers, or as there 
are atoms in a world system, and he became a buddha 
known as Soundless Lord of Ashes (Bhasmesvaranirghosa) 
in the world system called Ash Parasol (Bhasmacchatra). 
On account of this the body of Mahadeva exclaimed: “Ah! 
The wisdom of awakening of all the buddhas is indeed 
unexcelled! I have been established in nirvana through 
being pressed with the mantric words!” 


Then that buddha created a manifestation which entered 
into the body of Mahadeva, who then said, “Ah! What a 
wonder is the secret wisdom and bliss of all buddhas, on 
account of which this corpse has returned to the world of 
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the living!” Then the body of Mahadeva was revived and 
blessed, for the sake of all the beings of this world, and so 
that all the criminals would be disciplined. He was estab- 
lished as the crown prince in Jambudvipa.’ 


After Vajrapani pressed down the head of Mahadeva, he 
had a crescent moon on the left side of his dreadlocks. All 
of the tathagatas gave him a trident to bear, and bestowed 
the adamantine name consecration, [calling him] “Excel- 
lent Adamantine Spell” (Vajravidyottama). Then Vajra- 
vidyottama Bodhisattva, circling with his blazing vajra tri- 
dent like a whirling firebrand, worshipped them with an 
offering of dance and said, “Ah! Buddhahood is attained 
through contact with the supreme foot due to the unex- 


celled spirit of awakening of all buddhas 


1? 


In the Paranirmitavasavartin [heaven] he disciplined crimi- 
nals as the Fierce One Trailokyavijaya; the obstacle demons 
(vindyaka)>' were disciplied in the Nirmanarati [heaven] 
by the Fierce One Vajrajvalanalarka,'5* in Tusita by Vajra- 
garbha, in the Yama [heaven] by the Fierce One Vajra- 
hiirhkara, and on the peak of Sumeru by Vajrapani. Then 
Mahavajradhara established himself as the manifestation 
body Sri Heruka, who is inseparable from the Four Bodies 
[of a buddha]. Vairocana [offered him his] palace which is 
the mandala with perfected wheels. Amitabha [offered him] 


51 This term, used in the plural here, does not appear to refer to Ganeéa in particular, but 


to a generic class of spirits. 


52 The deity Vajrajvalanalarka appears in the Dharmadhatuvagisvara Mandala, in which he 
is described as follows by Abhayakara in his Nispannayogavalz “In the southeast is Vajra- 
jvalanalarka, who is black and who has four faces endowed with the erotic, heroic, disgust- 
ing, and compassionate sentiments, which are dark blue, yellow, white, and red. He has eight 
atms, the right ones of which hold a vajra, sword, an arrow, and a discus, the left of which © 
hold a bell, a noose, a bow, and a banner attached to a khatvanga staff. He stands in the 
atcher’s pose (dlidha), stepping upon Visnu and his wife.” agnau vajrajvalanalarkah krsnab 
Syigaravirabibhatsakarunarasinvitacaturmukhah atha caitani nilapitasitaraktani astabbujo ‘sau 
savyair vajrasisaracakrabhrd vamair ghantam pisam cipam khatvangdsaktapatikam ca bibharti 
sapatnikam visnum alidbenakramya sthitah / (Bhattacharyya 1949, 59-60) 
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the vase of nectar in a brimming skull bowl. Amogha- 
siddhi worshipped him with the gods [who consecrate] 
the sense media and the blessing goddesses. Through the 
complete gnosis of mantra that is a glorious treasure, Akso- 
bhya consecrated him with his vajra, [giving him] un- 
excelled authority as Lord of the Clan. Vajrasattva taught © 
him the supreme bliss of the play of passion in the form of 
the fierce Samvara who completely embodies the nine 
dramatic sentiments. He emanated from his body the host 
of fierce ones [who were to subdue] the lord who led astray 
the triple world....'°? Since these twenty-four fierce ones 
proceeded to pervade the sky, the earth’s surface, and the 
underworld, the Supreme Lord of the mandala together 
with the door and quarter guardians [exist] internally, 
externally, and in all times. There was a previous origina- 
tion of this gnosis in the Aytayuga of the first eon. In the 
treta, dvapara, and final kali yugas, Bhairava and Kalaratri 
dwelt in Magadha, at the center of the lotus of Jambu- 
dvipa, due to the supreme sovereignty of karma. As a result, 
there were the eight Bhairavas in the pilavas, upapilavas,'4 
and charnel grounds. The four. gods together with their 
goddesses [came] from the sky to the places they call the 
seats (pitha). The celestial musicians (gandharva), without 
feminine accompaniment, [came from] the sky to the places 
called [subsidiary] seats (upapitha).°° On earth the two 
yaksas with their wives seized the places known as fields 
(ksetra), and the subsidiary fields (upaksetra) were seized 
by yaksas who dwelled there with their wives in the manner 
of lords of wealth. The demons (raéfsasa) and demonesses 
(raksasi) seized the chandoha and enjoyed themselves in 


53 T am omitting here a list of the twenty-four mantras of the twenty-four fierce ones. See 
IC 51b. 


154 These categories of pilgrimage place occur in the Hevajra Tantra but not in the Cakra- 
samvara Tantra. See Snellgrove 1959, 1:69-70. The remaining categories of pilgrimage place 
are listed in CS ch. 50 below. 


155 The text here omits the upa- (nye-) prefix. 
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mountain ravines. At the upachandoha the attendants of 
the demons together with their mates engaged in perver- 
sions. In the meeting-places (melipaka) the serpent-deity 
lord couples united. In the subsidiary meeting-places (upa- 
melapaka) the two serpent-deity servants, the husbands to- 
gether with their wives, wandered and played. In the char- 
nel grounds (‘masana) the serpents (uraga) endeavored to 
obstruct reason. The two servants of the serpents, together 
with their wives, operated in the subsidiary charnel grounds 
(upasmasana) from the underworld. 


Having taken control of the three realms, they overpowered 
the world. In these twenty-four places they [behaved like] 

~ worldly ones, acting out their lust and hatred. Wherever 
they were, Isvara-Bhairava and Uma engaged in love-play, 
along with their retinue. 


The Blessed Lord Heruka, together with Vajrayogini, voiced 
resounding, fierce, terrible laughter, a miracle for the pur- 
pose of disciplining the evil ones, through the wisdom and 
enlightened activity of the deity host of the mandala’s 
wheels. The earth greatly trembled and the realms of the 
world quaked. Through engagement, control, enjoyment, 
and dissolution, the names of those disciplined were 
attached to the heroes and yoginis who disciplined them. 
(IC 49b—52a) 


This myth serves several purposes. It provides an account for the 
appearance in the world of the deity Heruka as well as the teaching attrib- 
uted to him, including the Discourse of Sri Heruka (Cakrasamvara Tantra). 
It narrates the appearance of the mandala, which is structured around the 
three wheels inhabited by twenty-four deity couples, corresponding to the 
twenty-four pilgrimage places. It also accounts for the fact that Heruka and 
his retinue appear with the accoutrements and even the names of Saiva 
deities. This myth, via projective inversion, attributed to the Hindus the 
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very heretical qualities for which the Cakrasamvara tradition was suspect in 
Buddhist circles.1%° 

Heruka himself appropriates the appearance of the Hindu deity 
Bhairava, a fact acknowledged in the Tantra itself, wherein he is described 
as having “Bhairava’s form,” (bhairavakaram).'°’ A master of illusions, he, 
along with his entourage, is described by his Buddhist advocates as taking 
on the appearance of Bhairava and his host, as a compassionate strategy 
(upaya) for the conversion of their followers. According to Indrabhiti, this 
process had four stages: “engagement, control, enjoyment, and dissolution.” 
Engagement and control evidently refer to the actual subjugation of the 
deities. According to Grags-pa rGyal-mtshan, “enjoyment” entailed taking 
on the forms and behavior of the subdued deities to be subdued. He wrote 
that Heruka and his host 


enjoyed both their food and their ornaments. Since they 
enjoyed their food, flesh, and blood in the tantric feast 
(ganacakra) they are called the “Glorious Host of Blood 
Drinking Deities.” Moreover, they stole their ornaments, 
which is the reason why Heruka and his retinue took ds 
their ornaments the six insignia (sanmudra), the human 
head necklace, the tiger hide undergarment, and so forth.158 


Bu-ston adds that they also forcibly stole the girls of the subdued gods, and 
enjoyed with them the “four joys“ (caturdnanda), i.e., the sexual yogas.!? 
With regard to their “dissolution,” this is basically a form of what has 
been termed “compassionate killing.”!6° Grags-pa rGyal-mtshan wrote that 
Heruka and his host “dissolved the consciousnesses of Mahadeva’s annihi- 


lated deity host into clear light. The Buddha predicted that in the future 
156 Regarding the subject of “projective inversion,” see Dundes 1991. The apparent heresy 
of the Cakrasamvara tradition will be discussed in sections 3.2 and 3.4 below. 


157 See ch. 32 below. As noted above, a the AU variant of CS ch. 2 also describes him as 
having the form of Mahabhairava (mahabhairavaripinam). 


158 Grags-pa rGyal-mtshan, dpal he ru kat byung tshul, 299.4. 
159 See DS 63. 


160 See Cantwell 1997 for a discussion of this from the perspective of the rNying-ma 
tradition. 
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[Mahadeva would become] the “Tathagata Lord of Ashes’.”!*! Finally, their 


“control” over these deities is symbolized by their use of their bodies as 


seats. 162 


This myth represents the adoption of non-Buddhist elements while at 
the same time representing the subordination of these elements within a 
Buddhist cosmic hierarchy, graphically represented by the placement of the 
‘Saiva deities under the feet of their Buddhist vanquisher. The myth 
provides an elaborate fourfold scheme for this process of the appropriation 
and subordination of a non-Buddhist tradition. It is clearly a reaction to 
Hindu myths such as the myth of the destruction of the Triple City (zi- 
purantaka), of which Buddhists were aware. !°3 The Cakrasamvara com- 
mentator Bhavyakirti made an elaborate apologetic defense of the violence 
implicit in this text, arguing that “being endowed with great compassion, 
and having realized the reality of selflessness, one will not fall even if one 
practices the ten non-virtues for the sake of beings.” (SM 29b) He further 
defended it by referring to examples from Hindu mythology, including the 
tripurantaka myth: “Rudra destroyed the Triple City, and the army of 
Visnu demolished eighteen massive armies”!64 (SM 30a); and descriptions 
such as: “the sage (7s), whose mind was burned with the fire of wrath, incin- 
erated like wood the king’s army with the fire of malediction.” (SM 30a) 
However, he claimed that unlike the wise and compassionate Buddhists who 
commit acts of violence, “these heretics, because they kill, give rise to the 
suffering of the hells, and so forth” (SM 30a), thus propounding an ethical 
double standard with regard to the employment of violence by religious 
figures. It should be of no surprise that this contentious myth of the tradi- 
tion’s origin attracted negative attention. In fact, this Buddhist myth of 


161 Grags-pa rGyal-mtshan, dpal he ru kai byung tshul, 299.4-330.1. 


ie Grags-pa rGyal-mtshan, dpal he ru ka’i byung tshul, 300.1. He refers here to the prediction 
made in the Sarvatathdgata Tattvasanigraha Siitra, which Indrabhiti does not mention, giving 
only his future name and world system. See Snellgrove 1987, 138, and Yamada 1981, 169. 


16 Concerning the myth of the Triple City, see O'Flaherty 1976, 180-204. 


104 The text here reads a kso i, a transliteration of aksauhini, referring to an army consisting 
of 21,870 elephants, 21,870 chariots, 65,610 horses, and 109,350 foot soldiers (Monier- 
Williams 2002, 4.1). 
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Heruka inspired a Saiva counter-myth, which was based upon the Hindu 
model of the tripurdniaka narrative.!©° 


3. Contents and Contexts 


3.1. The Triple Wheel Mandala 


It is not an accident that Indrabhiiti recounts Heruka’s origin myth 
in the context of the Cakrasamvara Tantra’s tenth chapter. For this chapter 
introduces the concept of the three levels of embodiment of a buddha, and 
Indrabhiti sees the manifestation in the world of Sri Heruka and his man- 
dala as a process of emanation. This is a process which proceeds from the 
inconceivable and non-localizable reality body to the communal enjoyment 
body manifestation of Vajradhara and his palace atop the axial peak Mount 
Sumeru, and which culminates in the manifestation of the Cakrasamvara 
mandala—of Heruka with his consort and retinue—embedded in the land- 
scape of Jambudvipa, the Indian subcontinent. 

According to the first verse of this chapter, “nondual union with Sri 
Heruka” is essential for the realization of the triple body (trikaya),'® which 
is equivalent to the gnosis of a buddha (buddhajfana), the knowledge of 
reality that is the product of a buddha’s awakening experience. According to 
commentators such as Bhavabhatta, this is because the nature of Sri Heruka 
is the nature of the triple body which is the universe;!% in other words, to 


165 The thirteenth century Kasmiri author Jayadratha recorded this Saiva counter-myth in 
his Haracaritacintémant. This myth involves the typical tripurdntaka scenario. The gods are 
being oppressed by demons who are invincible due to their devotion to Siva. Brhaspati thus 
devises the heresy of the Buddhist tantras, replete with their images of Buddhist deities 
trampling Hindu deities, which causes the demons to lose their faith in Siva. This, of course, 
gives Siva the opportunity to destroy them. See Sanderson 1994, 93-94, 


166 The CS follows the classical Yogacara theory of the three bodies of a buddha, making no 
mention of Haribhadra’s four bodies theory. This may be because it was composed prior to 
Haribhadra’s composition of his Abhisamayélamkara commentaries. Regarding the triple 
body theory and Haribhadra’s revision of it, see Makransky 1997. Haribhadra was a student 
of Santaraksita and a contemporary of Kamalasila, and thus flourished during the late eighth 
and/or early ninth centuries; see Ruegg 1989b, 153. This, however, does not constitute proof 
for the dating of the Tantra, as the commentators such as Bhavabhatta, who definitely post- 
date Haribhadra, also ignore his theory. This may be because they were more inclined toward 
the classical Yogacara perspective. 


167 See Bhavabhatta’s comments on the first four verses of ch. 10 in the translation below. 
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realize Sri Heruka is to realize the nature of the universe which is one’s own 
nature. 

This union is to be achieved via meditation on the Cakrasamvara 
mandala. The Cakrasamvara mandala focuses upon a central deity couple, 
$ri Heruka and Vajravarahi. They are surrounded by the four “essence 
yoginis,” Dakini, Lama, Khandaroha, and Ripini. Together these six 
deities constitute the central “gnosis wheel” (jfanacakra) of the mandala. 
They are surrounded by three concentric wheels—the blue colored mind 
wheel (cittacakra), the red colored speech wheel (vakeakra), and the white 
colored body wheel (kéyacakra)—each of which consists of eight deity 
couples.!68 The periphery of the mandala is protected by eight fierce god- 
desses positioned in the cardinal directions and quarters.‘ This constitutes 
the mandala palace. It is, in turn, surrounded by the “eight great charnel 
grounds,” which clearly mark the tradition as a pre-eminent product of the 
charnel ground culture of the siddha movement. Like other tantric tradi- 
tions, the most basic form of meditation practice for this tradition is the 
creation stage (utpattikrama) practice in which one visualizes oneself as the 
deity Heruka, surrounded by his retinue, in the mandala palace atop the 
pinnacle of Mt. Sumeru, stacked atop the elemental disks that support the 
cosmos. The description of the Cakrasamvara mandala occupies a significant 
portion of the text.!”? However, the Root Tantra itself does not provide 
sufficient information for the visualization of the mandala; this information 
is rather found in the tradition’s sadhana texts, which provide detailed medi- 
tation instructions.'7! 


168 See Table One below for a list of these deities and their correlations. 


169 These are the four theriomorphic gatekeeper goddesses, Kakasya (Crow Face), Ultikasya 
(Owl Face), Svandsya (Dog Face), and Sakarasya (Pig Face). In the quarters are positioned 
Yamadahi, Yamaditi, Yamadarhstrini, and Yamamathani. 


"9 CS ch. 2 describes its construction, and ch. 3 the rite of consecration performed within 
it. Ch. 4 lists the 24 dakinis of three wheels, and ch. 48 the 24 heroes. Ch. 41 lists the twenty- 
four pilgrimage places to which they are linked. The latter portion of ch. 50 describes the 
classes of pilgrimage place, and ch. 51 provides a brief account of the mandala’s setting. 


ae Regarding the tantric Buddhist creation stage, see Yarnall 2003 and Cozort 1986 for a 
discussion from the dGe-lugs perspective; Harding 1996 for a study from the rNying-ma 
Perspective; Dawa-Samdup (1919, 73-140) for a translation of a Cakrasamvara sadhana 
desctibing the mandala visualization practice; and English 2002 for a detailed study, edition 
and translation of an important Vajravarahi sadhana. 
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This union is further deepened by meditation on what the tradition 
terms the “body mandala” (ka@yamandala), in which the mandala is mapped 
onto the practitioner’s body, which is transformed into a “network of 
dakinis” (dakinijala). Here the mandala serves as what Tambiah has termed 
an “indexical symbol,” capable of shifting between multiple levels of refer- 
entiality.!”2 The tradition presupposes that the mandala, along with the 
deities who inhabit it, pervades the cosmos at its various levels, including 
the microcosmic level of the body. As the Tantra states in chapter forty- 
eight concerning the male and female deities who inhabit the mandala: 


The entire world is completely pervaded by the twenty- 
four heroes. The heroes’ dakinis, the yoginis Pracanda, and 
so forth, should be seen as positioned in the wheels. He 
who is adept in all rites and who desires power should 
always, well-equipoised, visualize himself as consisting of 
the three wheels. By means of what was previously taught 
and the established method, worship the binding of the 
dakinis’ network, which is indeed the great wheel which is 
the abode of all powers, and which was well-spoken by 
tens of millions of buddhas and also tens of millions of 
heroes. S 


Accordingly, the Cakrasamvara adept, who is shown the mandala in the con- 
text of his or her consecration, is to engage in an intensive practice of medi- 
tation which involves visualizing the mandala—which is thought to pervade 
the triple world of ancient Indian cosmology—within his or her body. The 
practitioner’s body is linked to the larger cosmos via the three wheels of the 
mandala, which are correlated to the triple world cosmology—to the heav- 
ens, earth, and underworlds, respectively—and also to the three bodies of a 
buddha, namely to the reality body (dharmakdya), the communal enjoy- 
ment body (sambhogakdya), and the manifestation body (nirmanakaya), 
respectively. 


172 Tambiah wrote, in his essay “A Performative Approach to Ritual,” that indexical symbols 
“have a duplex structure, because they combine two roles: they are symbols which are 
associated with the represented object by a conventional semantic rule, and they are simulta- 
neously also indexes in existential pragmatic relation with the objects they represent.” (1985, 


156) 
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Each wheel is the abode of eight deity couples, for a total of twenty- 
four. These are correlated to twenty-four sacred sites scattered around the 
Indian subcontinent and the surrounding mountainous areas. Moreover, 
each of the twenty-four goddesses is correlated to a body part. In this regard 
the wheels are arranged hierarchically along the body’s vertical axis, with the 
mind wheel more or less occupying the head and uppermost parts of the 
torso, the speech wheel corresponding to the upper torso and vocal organs, 
and the body wheel corresponding to the lower torso, legs, and feet. A de- 
tailed list of the wheels, their deities, and correlations is provided in Table 


One below. 
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In “body mandala” practice, the meditator imagines the deity couples 
in their divine abodes, which are, on the macrocosmic level, the sacred 
spaces of South Asia, and, on the microcosmic level, the parts on the surface 
of one’s body listed in the fourth column of Table One above. In the medi- 
tation, the practitioner visualizes the deities in these places while intoning 
the corresponding seed syllable, a process known as the placement of the 
seed syllables (dijanydsa).'’? The purpose of this is to strengthen one’s sense 
of identity with the cosmos that is the mandala, and with the divinities who 
reside within it, particularly with Heruka, who, the Tantra tells us, pervades 
the universe.!”4 

One of the purposes of this identification is to effect the creative re- 
imagination of one’s body, which is to be seen no longer as filthy and in- 
complete, but as the perfect, divine abode of the deities. It is thus note- 
worthy that this tradition borrowed from an earlier Buddhist meditation 
tradition that sought to establish the very conviction that the body is in fact 
foul and impermanent. This borrowing concerns the list of body constitu- 
ents correlating to the twenty-four male deities in Table One above. This 
list is a bit peculiar, as it lacks the organization along the vertical axis of the 
prior list, consisting mainly of internal and external organs as well as bodily 
effluvia. This list is almost identical to an earlier list given in a text of the 
Pali canon, the Scripture on the Foundations of Mindfulness (Mahdsatipat- 
thana Sutta), a pivotal early Buddhist meditation text that is still highly 
valued in the Theravada tradition.'”> In this text, the list is given for the 
purpose of the common meditation technique of analyzing the body into its 
constituent parts. The text takes a quite dispassionate tone, and if anything 
exhibits the revulsion toward the body which was quite common in early 


473 For more information on this practice, see the sadhanas that are available in translation 
(e.g., Kawa Samdup 1919, esp. 114-119). See also Elizabeth English’s 2002 study and trans- 
lation of a closely related sadhana, and Kelsang Gyatso 1997, which is a guidebook written 
for contemporary English-speaking practitioners. 


74 Most notably in a passage in CS ch. 50 (quoted and discussed below): 


175 For a translation of this text, see Walshe 1995, 335~350. For a discussion of the associ- 
ated meditation practices, see King 1992, 67-69. Buddhaghosa also comments in detail on 
the thirty-two elements in the sutia’s list, highlighting in particular the foulness of these ele- 
ments. See Visuddhimagga 8.81—138, translated in Nanamoli 1976, 268-283. 
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Buddhist discourse. The lists, as they occur in the Yoginisamcdéra Tantra and 
the Mahasatipatthina Sutta, are compared in Table Two below. !” 

It is quite remarkable that the Cakrasamvara tradition takes this very 
same list, which admittedly contains some quite unpleasant elements, and 
correlates them to the male deities. The aim here is to completely re-envision 
one’s body as the pure abode of the mandala deities, an abode which is in 
fact co-extensive with the universe. This visualization is extended even to 
the conventionally most foul and objectionable of body parts and bodily 
substances, perhaps to challenge the meditator to overcome his deeply 
engrained conditioning concerning the body. No doubt for this reason, the 
second mantra that the adept is to recite at the conclusion of this medita- 
tion is as follows: om vajrasuddhah sarvadharma vajrasuddho “ham, “Orn All 
things are vajra-purified, and vajra-purified am I.” 


176 There are remarkable parallels between these two lists, as Kalff (1979, 197) has noted. 
The Mahdsatipatthina Sutta (MSP) list is somewhat longer, containing several items omitted 
from the YS and other CS texts. However, they are listed in almost identical order, the only 
exception being “bile,” pitte/pittam, which is the second in the Speech Wheel list in the CS 
literature, but which occurs further down in the MSP, just before sembam, “phlegm.” The 
CS literature also has at least one element that does not occur in the MSP, and that is the 
anomalous simanta, “hairline” or “part of the hair.” The terms aksizi/caksur/kaksayor, “both 
eyes,” also does not occur in the MSP, unless it is a faulty Sanskritization from the Pali 
yakanam, “liver,” which is in fact the corresponding item in the MSP list. There are also 
some other minor differences. Where the MSP reads “skin” (¢aco), the YS reads “skin and 
filth.” Filth (mala), being a common attribute of the skin, is probably a later addition. Like- 
wise, where the YS reads “bones” (asthisu), the MSP reads “bones and bone-marrow,” (atthi 
atthimifija). 
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Table Two: Bodily Constituents in the Cakrasamvara literature 


and the Pali Canon 
Yogini Sameara\’” Mahasatipatthana Sutta’”® | 
| nakhadantayoh =i nabie danta 2 
kefaromayoh kesa loma 
tvanmalayoh ~T taco | 
mamse mamsam 
naharusu nahara 1 
asthisu atthi atthimifija 
bukkarh | vakkarh 
hrdayarh hadayarh 
yakanarh 
pitte pittarh 
phupphuse Geren 


antarh 


gunavartau antagunam 


udare udariyarh 


aah 
slesma[ni] semharh 
pie 1 pbs 
lohite lohitarh 
prasvede ==] sedo 
medal[si] medo 


assu 


khete khelo 


singhanake singhanika 


7 Source: Yoginisamecara 4.2—4, ed. in Pandey 1998, 38-40. Note that most of the items in 
this list are cited in the locative case because the text is referencing the bodily locations where 
the twenty-four male deities are to be visualized. 


"8 Source: Rhys Davids and Carpenter 1982, 293. 


179 As noted above, the YS reads kaksayor here; aksini is the reading preserved in the AU. 
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As Sferra points out, in tantric Buddhist texts such as this the term 
“purification” (vifuddhi) 


deals with the crucial theme of the essential nature of things, 
not merely as aiming at theoretical definitions, but also as 
a starting point of the practice that leads to awakening. In 
this second context we see the term “purification” is used 
in two different ways. One the one hand it indicates pure- 
ness, Buddha’s nature itself, the ever shining and pure 
condition that is always present in all things. This pureness 
represents one of the foundations on which the practice 
and doctrine of the Buddhist Tantras is based and which 
can be exemplified by the formulas visuddhis tathata and 
tathatatmika suddhih. On the other hand, the term indi- 
cates “purification” and therefore a process or a means: yaya 
sarvabhava nirdosa bhavanti sa visuddhih.” (1999, 85-86) 


The purpose of this practice is to recondition one’s conception and 
image of one’s body, a reconditioning that is effected via the metaphor and 
practice of the mandala. This is possible due to the flexibility of the man- 
dala as an indexical symbol, as it permits cross-referentiality between the 
bodies of individual practitioners, the cosmos, and the social world,’ in turn 
effecting the production of distinct subjectivities and the inextricably re- 
lated, hierarchically organized social spaces. That is, the mandala, as enacted 
in ritual and meditative practice, mediates between the microcosm of the 
practitioner’s body, the macrocosm of the cosmos, and the intermediary 
world of India’s sacred sites. As David Gellner has suggested: 


Such practices as these make clear that the mandala model 
applies equally to the universe as a whole, to the country 
(desa) Nepal, to each city, to each temple and shrine, and, 
Tantrically, to the worshipper’s own body. The realization 
of one’s own identity with these larger designs is’ the 
attainment of salvation. (1992, 191) 


For the tradition itself, the various meditative and ritual techniques focus- 
ing upon the mandala have tremendous soteriological value. A wide array of 
practices—tranging from “outer” practices such as pilgrimage to “inner” 
meditative techniques—are deployed to encourage creative identification of 
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the body with the larger universe as an essential means of reshaping one’s 
identity for the purpose of achieving awakening. !®° 

The Cakrasamvara mandala and the practices surrounding it also have 
political implications that should not be ignored. An interesting feature of 
the mandala, as noted above, is its correlation of the twenty-four deity 
couples with twenty-four sites scattered across South Asia.!8! From the 
Buddhist standpoint, this list is notable for its absence of any of the well- 
known Buddhist pilgrimage sites. This may be an indication that this list 
ultimately derives from a non-Buddhist source. Alexis Sanderson has argued 
that the passage in the Cakrasamvara Tantra that lists these twenty-four 
sacred sites derives from Saiva scriptural sources. '8? The issue of textual 
dependence aside, the myth of Heruka’s origin can be profitably read as an 
indirect acknowledgement of the tradition’s debt to non-Buddhist or mar- 
ginally Buddhist groups such as the Kapalikas. 

In addition to composing the myth of the origin of the Cakrasamvara 
mandala, its adherents also sought to re-encode the mandala to bolster its 
identification as Buddhist. One tried and true method for re-encoding was 
to correlate suspect entities with classical Buddhist categories. !®? Chapter 


180 T explore in greater depth the implications of the “body mandala” and related practices 
with respect to identity construction in my article, “Mandala of the Self: Embodiment, 
Practice, and Identity Construction in the Cakrasamvara Tradition” (2006). 


181 This correlation is justified via the myth of Heruka’s subjugation of Bhairava and his 
host, as detailed above. These twenty-four sites are also correlated with ten classes of pilgrim- 
age site, as is detailed below in Table Three. This list and its correlations also occur in several 


other Yogint Tantras. See, for example, Snellgrove 1959, 1:69-70. 


182 Sanderson argues that the passage in question (in CS ch. 41) derives from a “Kapalika 
scripture,” the Tantrasadbhava. He claims that the Buddhist list presents a garbled version of 
the latter’s list (which correlates deity classes with sacred sites), mistakenly listing grhadevata 
(“household deity”) as a place name (1994, 94-95). Sanderson is likely correct about this, 
but see also Davidson’s criticisms of this claim. Davidson notes that the list is not particu- 
larly associated with Saiva/Kapalika sites either, and argues that the textual history of these 
texts is not sufficiently well-known to demonstrate clear affiliation. Davidson suggests that 
both may derive from an earlier source, which might be either Kapalika or Buddhist (2002b, 
206-211). Whatever the ultimate origin of this list, it is clear that the list is analomous in a 
Buddhist context, and that the list as it occurs in Yogini Tantras such as the Cakrasamvara is 
defective insofar as it presents grhadevata as a place name. 


183 For example, texts in the Cakrasamvara tradition, such as the YS ch. 2, and Litipa’s BA 
sddhana, correlate the 37 goddesses of the Cakrasamvara mandala with the 37 Elements 


(cont'd) 
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fifty of the Cakrasamvara Tantra correlates the ten types of pilgrimage places 
with the ten bodhisattva stages (bami); providing them with a normative 
Mahayana Buddhist association, as illustrated below in Table Three. Doing 
so links this text and its external practices of pilgrimage and internal medi- 
tation practices with the rich Mahayana Buddhist tradition of viewing pro- 
gress along the spiritual path as a pilgrimage. 


Leading to Awakening (bodhipaksikadharma) of the classical Abhidharma. Regarding this, see 
Wayman 1973, 3-11. , 
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Table Three: Cakrasamvara Pilgrimage Sites and the Bodhisattva Stages 


Type of Sacred 
Site 


Pilgrimage Site 


1. | Seat (pitha) 


Pulliramalaya, 
Jalandhara, 


Oddiyana, Arbuda 


Bodhisattva Stage 


Joyous (pramudita) 


2. | Subsidiary Seat 
(upapitha) 


Field (Asetra) 


rsinada Field 
(upaksetra) 


Godavari, 
Rameévari, 


Devikota, Malava 
Kamaripa, Odra 


Immaculate (vimala) 


Illuminating 


(prabhakari) _ | 


Trigakuni, Kogala 


Chandoha Kalinga, Lampaka 


5, 
6. | Upachandoha 


Facing (abhimukhi)'*4 


Effulgent (arcismati) 


Kafici, Himalaya 


7 


Very-difficult-to- 
conquer (sudurjaya) 


Far Reaching 
(ditrangama) 


Immovable (acala) 


7. | Meeting Places Pretapuri, 
(melapaka) Grhadevata 

8. | Subsidiary Saurastra, 
Meeting Places Suvarnadvipa 

| (upamelapaka) = 

9. | Charnel Grounds | Nagara, Sindhu 
(Smasina) 

10. | Subsidiary Maru, Kuluta 

Charnel Grounds 
(upasmasana) 


Accomplished 
(sadhumati) 


Cloud of Truth 
(dharmamegha) 


Such correlating evidently was not sufficient to fully assuage Buddhist 


discomfort. After providing this correlation, the text concludes with the 


following passage: 


'84 The Tantra here reverses the typical order of sudurjayad and abhimukhi, which are usually 
the fifth and sixth stages, respectively. 
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This teaching of §ti Heruka concerns the inner stages. 
With respect to the ten perfections and stages there is the 
barbaric language (mlecchabhdsam)'® of the yoginis. The 
hero’s body, by nature mobile and immobile, is in heaven, 
the underworld, and in the mortal worlds. The teaching 
regarding Pulliramalaya, and so forth, is that they are posi- 
tioned both outside and inside. 


The text suggests that the Buddhist assumption of non-Buddhist terminol- 
ogy and practice (such as a non-Buddhist pilgrimage circuit), is an example 
of the “barbaric language” of the yoginis which is found throughout the 
text. This language is not “foreign” from the perspective of the Indian cul- 
tural world; it is “foreign” or “barbaric” only from the normative Buddhist 
perspective. Such appropriation is justified by the myths of conversion, and 
also here via the claim for the omnipresence of Sti Heruka. That is, since 
“the hero’s body, by nature mobile and immobile, is in heaven, the under- 
world, and in the mortal worlds,” therefore it pervades all pilgrimage sites, 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist alike. The text, however, backs away from this 
claim to totalizing all-inclusiveness, limiting the “teaching of Sri Heruka” to 
“the inner grounds,” which probably reflects the likely political reality that 
Buddhists did not have control over many or any of the sites listed in chap- 
ter forty-one. This may represent a case where the attempted conversion of 
Indian sacred spaces by Buddhists was less than successful.!®° 

Buddhists thus tended to de-emphasize the literal, “outer” interpreta- 
tion of the mandala as a map of external pilgrimage places, and emphasized 
instead an inner interpretation which involved the re-mapping of the man- 
dala onto the body.'*” This was effected ritually through meditative prac- 
tices such as Lilipa’s “body mandala.” This re-mapping was reinforced in 


185 In the Tibetan translation mlecchabhasam is not translated literally, but figuratively as 
“symbolic speech” (PM 245b, SL 142b: brda yi skad). 


186 Tibetan biographies of siddhas such as Krsnacarya portray them as engaged in struggles 
with aggressive Saiva dakinis for control of these sacred sites. Regarding this phenomenon, 
_ see Templeman 1999. 


187 This is a venerable pattern; Yi-xing and Subhakarasimha, in their commentary on the 
Mahévairocana-abhisambodhi Sitra, likewise sought to purge the Buddhist practice of homa 
(fire sacrifice) of its “heretical” associations by emphasizing the “inner” visualized practice, 
without which the “outer” ritual practice is useless. See Strickmann 1983, 444. 
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Buddhist discourse through the development of taxonomies of disciples that 
categorized practitioners in accordance with the degree of sophistication of 
their praxis. In one such taxonomy, the Indian Buddhist scholar-saint 
Abhayakaragupta posited five classes of practitioners; whose status was de- 
termined by the nature of their practice. Regarding these, he wrote: 


There are five types of disciples, distinguished as the lesser, 
the middling, the lesser amongst the great, the middling 
amongst the great, and the greatest of the great. In terms 
of the lesser, the outer regions such as the “seats” (pitha), 
and so forth, are taught. This is stated in the Vimalapra- 
bha. Were the seats, and so forth, such as Jalandhara are 
taught so that the childish might wander the land; this is 
not applicable to everyone. This is because the Vajrayoginis 
who are born among the brahmin, warrior (Asatriya), com- 
moner (vaifya), and servant (Sidra) classes, and among the 
outcastes, live also in the cities, and they also exist in lands 
such as Tibet and China. This is not taught in the concise 
tantras, but it does say in the extensive tantras that the 
seats (pitha), and so forth, are in all countries and in all 
cities. In terms of the middling, the seats, and so forth, of 
the goddesses of the mandala are arranged as the founda- 
tion of the mandala palace. 


In terms of the lesser amongst the great, the seats, and so 
forth, are taught to be the head, and so forth, in the body, 
by the process wherein the pilgrimage circuit of the child- 
ish is completely transformed by the syllables pum, and so 
forth. The channels that run between them are also referred 
to as the goddesses. In terms of the middling amongst the 
great, by means of the perfecting stage there is placement 
with respect to the Vajradevis, who are esteemed as the 
seats, and so forth, that are in the head, and so forth, which 
exist thus in the body, and as the natural actuality of the 
channels which run between them, without the [use of] 
seed syllables, and so forth. The greatest of the great who 
abide in the perfecting stage create the bodhicitta of insepa- 
rable emptiness and compassion as mastery of all of the 
wheels of the mandala—which are the reality of the stages 
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(bhimi) and the perfections (paramita)—by means of the 
seats, and so forth, which are the natural actuality of the 
eyes, and so forth, in the body. In terms of the above, there 
are statements such as “great gnosis abides in one’s own 
body, free of all thought.” 188 


Passages such as this one from Abhayakara’s text served two general 
Buddhist political interests. The first was to de-emphasize a.non-Buddhist 
pilgrimage circuit, which was to be replaced by a “superior” internal medi- 
tative praxis. Abhayakara’s taxonomy privileges the subtle perfecting stage 
practices, while downplaying external practices such as pilgrimage. This 
passage also exhibits a transformation with respect to the status of women, 
whose participation in the rituals of the early tradition was requisite, but 
who are eliminated in the “great” modes of practice, via the reduction of the 
female to abstract presences in the (presumed male) body of the adept.!® 

The second political interest served involved Abhayakara’s acknow- 
ledgement and open approval of the transmission of the tradition to other 
cultural contexts. The mention of Tibet and China is surely not accidental, 
as these were major destinations for its transmission, of which erudite 
Indian Buddhists such as Abhayakaragupta were certainly aware. Abhaya- 
kara thus legitimates the re-mapping of the sacred sites of the tradition to 
the landscape of Tibet and China, which re-mapping was ongoing as he was 
writing in the eleventh century, and with which he was involved. 

External pilgrimage was not a problem provided that Buddhists were 
in control of the sites in question. This sort of interpretive flexibility was an 
essential factor in the transformations the tradition had to undergo as it 
crossed boundaries. These included the boundary between the liminal renun- 
ciant groups and the mainstream monastic Buddhist communities in South 


188 Abhayakaragupta, Srisamputa-tantrarajatikamndyamafjari-nama, 152a-b. The quotation at 
the end of this passage is from HV 1.1.12: dehastham ca mahajhinam sarvasamkalpavarjitam 
(Snellgrove 1959, 2:2). 


189 The implications of this will be explored in sections 3.2 and 3.3 below. 


190 Abhayakaragupta has been dated to the late eleventh and early twelfth century. Accord- 
ing the Tibetan historical tradition, Abhayakara was an instructor of the Tibetan rMa Lotsawa, 
who studied in India and Nepal at this time. See Roerich 1949, 219. See also Sperling 1994, 
808 n. 5, and also Singh 1968, 179-198. 
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Asia, as well as the cultural and geographic boundaries the tradition crossed 
as it was transmitted across Asia.'?! 

Abhayakaragupta exemplifies an interpretive trend in the Cakrasam- 
vara and felated traditions, a trend which involved increasing emphasis on 
the internalized yogic anatomy highlighted in the perfecting stage practices. 
It is important to note that there is no overt reference to these practices in 
the Cakrasamvara Tantra itself. It appears that categories of the creation stage 
(utpattikrama) and perfecting stage (nispannakrama) were products of the 
interdependent processes of tantric composition and commentarial systemati- 
zation that occurred in Indian Buddhist monastic settings from the late 
eighth century onward, and, in particular, in the Arya school of Guhyasamaja 
exegesis that produced the Pindtkytasadhana and the Paficakrama.!” Cakra- 
samvara commentators writing from the ninth century onward typically por- 
trayed the perfecting stage as the “ultimate import” of the text, a necessary 
strategy as the Root Text itself does not mention the perfecting stage in any 
direct or literal fashion. Fortunately, these commentators had at their disposal 
a long tradition of sophisticated interpretative strategies that permitted the 
creative discovery or uncovering of the hidden import of the text.! 


191 For a discussion of the mapping of the Cakrasamvara mandala over the Kathmandu 
valley, see Gellner 1992, 190-92. There have been numerous studies regarding the remap- 
ping of the Cakrasamvara mandala across the landscape of the Tibetan cultural world, 
tanging from Karzha in the far Southwest (Stutchbury 1999), the Himalayas (Macdonald 
1990), Tsari in the Southeast (Huber 1999a), and Amdo in the Northeast (Buffetrille 1999). 
See also Huber 1990 for a discussion of the controversy this remapping triggered in Tibet. 


192 Te is clear that the categories utpattikrama and nispannakrama were developed by the late 


eighth to early ninth century as these terms appear in the root Hevajra Tantra. These cate- 
gories also appear and are systematically developed in the Arya tradition of Guhyasamaja 
exegesis, which arguably originated around this same time (while Mimaki and Tomabechi 
have argued that these Arya texts were most likely composed during the ninth or tenth 
centuries [1994, ix], Wedemeyer notes (2001, 254-256] that Mimaki elsewhere has 
acknowledged that texts attributed to one of the pivotal Arya tradition writers, Aryadeva, are 
datable to the late eighth century). Davidson has argued for the ninth century as the period 
when tantric commentarial systematization occurred (2002a, 56f£), which matches well my 
Provisional dating for the development of the Cakrasamvara commentarial tradition. How- 
ever, it appears that here the Cakrasamvara tradition itself was somewhat derivative, largely 
relying on developments occurring in the context of the Guhyasamaja and Hevajra traditions. 


'3 These interpretive strategies fall under the rubric of what has been called “Buddhist her- 
meneutics.” Regarding this, see the volume Buddhist Hermeneutics, edited by Donald Lopez 
(1988). See especially the articles by Broido, Kapstein, and Thurman, as well as Lopez’s 
introduction. See also Broido 1982, 1983a, 1983b. 
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While the sophisticated commentarial apparatus that would charac- 
terize later tantric scholarship may not have been developed until after the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra was composed, it is clear that many of these practices 
themselves had been developed by the mid- to late eighth century. The 
“creation stage” techniques of visualizing both individual deities and their 
mandala environments were already a well-developed feature of tantric prac- 
tice by the eighth century, and had evolved from far older Buddhist visuali- 
zation techniques. !™ 

By the late seventh century Indian Buddhists were also composing 
tantric texts such as the Mahdvairocana-abhisambodhi Tantra that advocated 
“signless” meditations which were apparently seen as alternatives or aug- 
ments to the visualization exercises. Buddhaguhya’s Pindartha commentary 
on this text, which was likely composed in the late eighth century, provides 
an interesting explanation of one such technique. In it he first describes the 
generation of a visualized image of the deity via a four-branched recitation 
practice.!°° This is followed by a description of the “concentration (samd- 
dhi) without perceptual forms,” which presupposes mastery of the previous 
visualization techniques. He explains: 


First you should actualize all the four branches of recita- 
tion for a while as before, and then analyze the manifesta- 
tion of the created (parikalpita) colour, shape, and so on, 
of your tutelary deity who is identical to yourself, breaking 
them down into atoms. Or it is also acceptable to do this 
by way of the reasoning that is unborn and unarising from 
the very beginning, or similarly by way of the technique of 


194 OF particular note are the visualization techniques described by Buddhaghosa (active 
during the fifth century in Sti Lanka) in his Visuddhimagga (VM). In addition to the well- 
known visualization techniques employing disks (asia) made of earth or other substances 
(VM chs. 4-5, translation in Nyanamoli 1976, 1:122-184), individuals can be employed as 
objects of concentration, as is described in the section on the meditation on loving kindness 
(VM 9.1-76, translation in Nyanamoli 1976, 1:321-340). Regarding the importance of 
vision and visualization techniques in both early and Mahayana Buddhism, see also Kloetzli 
1983, Gethin 1997, and McMahan 2002. 


195 This is the generation of a visualized image of Mahivairocana from the seed syllables a, 4, 
am, and ah, succinctly described in the previous section of his commentary. Buddhaguhya 
associates this visualized image with the sambhogakdya and nirmanakdya levels of embodi- 
ment. See Hodge 2003, 520-521. 
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drawing-in the vital energy (prama) through the yoga of 
turning your mind inside, or by way of not focusing on its 
appearance [as colour and shape]. In accordance with that 
realization, you should then actualize the mind which is 
just self-aware, free from the body image of your tutelary 
deity and without appearance [as subject and object], and 
mentally recite your vidyd mantra as appropriate. (Hodge 
2003, 522) 


Buddhaguhya lists four possible techniques for further ‘perfecting’ the visu- 
alized image of the ‘creation stage,’ a perfection that implies its dissolution. 
Although he does not use the terminology of the later tradition, it does seem 
reasonable to see this as an early attempt at systematizing what must have 
been a diverse array of advanced meditative techniques, some of which 
would eventually be included under the rubric of the “perfecting stage.” 

Two of the techniques described by Buddhaguhya support David 
Germano’s argument that the perfecting stage covers two distinct rubrics, 
which are 


an earlier body of practice focused on the absence of images 
and a later system of techniques focused on the human 
body as a directly sensed reality. The first aspect indicates 
form-less types of contemplation directly on the ultimate 
nature of one’s mind utterly devoid of any fabricated or 
spontaneous visual images. Often discussed as the dissolu- 
tion of visual images back into the visionary, one could 
explain them as a felt experience of being grounded in the 
body, guided by the felt gravity of the body’s presence 
without any cathexis to external images. They can also be 
understood in part as attempts to formally incorporate the 
non-esoteric styles of meditation on emptiness (that were 
increasingly normative in orthodox monastic environments) 
into Tantric practice and ideology. (Germano 1994, 220) 


In addition to this aspect, which may correlate to Buddhaguhya’s “unborn 
reasoning,” Germano also describes a second aspect, which likewise appears 
comparable to Buddhaguhya’s “technique of drawing-in the vital energy 
(prana) through the yoga of turning your mind inside.” Germano con- 
tinues, writing: 
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The second rubric of perfection phase contemplation sig- 
nifies internal meditations on a subtle or imaginal body- 
image through visualizing its triune elements known as 
“the channels, winds, and nuclei” (rtsa rlung thig le). This 
is in contrast to focusing on external visualizations of 
deities in front of oneself, or as one’s self; or even internal 
visualizations of constellations of such deities as a “body 
mandala.” These types of perfection phase meditations are 
innovative and distinctive in the history of Buddhist Tan- 
tra in that they introduce overtly sexual symbolism as the 
basis for contemplation through reliance on non-anthro- 
pomorphic representations of a subtle body. Correspond- 
ingly they mark a move towards felt tactile sensations 
(especially sexual bliss and the sensation of warmth) rather 
than exclusive reliance on our capacity for vision. In this 
way it marks a movement toward embodiment and proc- 
esses internal to our body, with sexuality involving in- 
tensely tactile felt presences in contrast to vision, the 
coolest and most metaphysical of our senses. (Germano 
1994, 221) 


The Cakrasamvara Tantra does not explicitly address the subtle body, 
with its channels, winds, drops, and energy centers (cakras), or the medita- 
tions involving these. These are, however, important topics for the com- 
mentators. Several of the explanatory tantras do address the topic of the 
perfecting stage. The Samvarodaya Tantra and Dakarnava Tantras, for 
example, explicitly discuss the structure of the subtle body.!% This likely 
indicates that these texts were in fact composed after the Cakrasamvara 
Tantra itself. Interestingly, the portions of the Samvarodaya Tantra that 
discuss the perfecting stage exhibit several instances of intertextuality with 
texts of the Arya tradition of Guhyasamaja exegesis, such as the Pafica- 


196 The SU does this in chs. 3 and 5-7; see Tsuda 1974, 243-247, 251-263. Ch. 5 of the 
DA likewise provides a detailed accounting of four cakras and 120 channels. See DA 153b- 
155a. 
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krama.'” This probably indicates that this text (or at least these portions of 
it) was not completed until after the Arya texts were composed.!% 

Other explanatory tantras such as the Vajradaka express criticism of 
the “contrived” (cos ma) meditations and rituals of the “lower” tantras, and 
uphold an alternative, namely the “natural” (ral ma or sahaja) state of 
natural repose in the body that is the product of perfecting stage practice. 
The Vajradaka Tantra explains: 


In order to realize the natural union, you must practice the 
contrived meditations and contrived [mantra] repetitions. 
And once you have realized the natural union through the 
outer, contrived disciplines, you no longer need to bother 
with the contrivances. For example, having obtained a 
boat, you cross to the other side of the river, and once you 
have crossed you abandon it; it is just so with the contriv- 
ances. Those who clear away the outer actions produced 
by the contriving mind, such as the mandala, and so forth, 
are praised as being of foremost worth, since all successes 
abide in them. Those who follow the literal treatises in 
which the actuality of the Victor is unknown, such as those 
written by the sages (72), and those who follow the tantras 
mentally yet engage in worldly, contrived actions, are beg- 
ging for misery with much exertion. Therefore, those who 
engage in the procedures of ritual actions (kriyavidhi) such 
as the mandala, and so forth, are unliberated, outer men 
who produce only afflictions. Being unrealized they will 
not awaken, insofar as they have misconceptions. Yet if they 
thoroughly understand purification, those things that they 
desire will naturally arise. 


''7 Tsuda identifies an instance of intertextuality with the Paficakrama at SU 6.11-12 
(1974, 260 n. 1, 2) and also with the Caturdevipariprecha at SU 2.28-29 (1974, 243 n. 1). 
SU ch. 3 is also correlated by Tsong Khapa to the five stages of the Paficakrama. See Tsuda’s 
notes to this chapter (1974, 243-246). 


198 Of course, the dependence might be the other way, with the authors of the Paficakrama, 
and so forth, relying on the SU, but I find this possibility far less likely, given the great 
influence which the Arya tradition had on tantric Buddhist scholars across the spectrum of 
traditions. 
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The nature of cause and effect does not exist ultimately; 
yet due to the luminosity that is the nature of things, it is 
also not [mere] emptiness. The repose (vihdra) of the 
diverse aspects of all distinct natures is like a jewel in the 
ocean, which has the mode of being without beginning or 
end. The mundane are always involved with conventional 
practices; the supramundane go against that. Existence and 
non-existence are not known to be intrinsic. Those who 
are thoroughly realized through this method are not liber- 
ated lacking perfection. If you rely on the natural path, 
you will be liberated no matter what you do. Samsara and. 
nirvana, the actuality of misery and bliss, which augment, 
respectively, error and virtue, all abide naturally. (VD 
124b-125a) 


The term sahaja here is probably employed as it was by Buddhajfianapada 
in his Dvikramatattvabhavana-mukhagama (Toh. 1853), designating “the 
outcome of both the developing and perfecting practices, but nof as a mem- 
ber of a schema of joy or ecstasy.” !°? This text also is unlikely to have been 
composed prior to the ninth century. 

One’common element in both the Cakrasamvara Tantra and the per- 
fecting stage practices is the emphasis placed on sexuality as an essential 
element of the spiritual path. This notion was a radical one, directly at odds 
with the practice of celibacy that Buddhists had emphasized for over a mil- 
lennium. The Cakrasamvara Tantra, in its third chapter and also‘elsewhere, 
advocates the deployment of sexuality in its second and third consecrations. 
These were later understood as conferring upon the adept the authority to 
practice the perfecting stage sexual yogas. However, as I will argue below, 
there is no overt evidence in the Cakrasamvara Tantra itself for any of these 
sexual yogas. Rather, the purpose of these consecrations appears to have 
been the production of sexual fluids that were deemed to be powerful and 
empowering substances in their own right. The nature of these practices 
and their relation to the sexual yogas, and well as the concomitant issue of 
the status of women in this tradition, are the subjects of the next two sec- 
tions below. 


199 Davidson 2002a, 60. See Davidson’s discussion of Buddhajfianapada’s use of this term. 
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3.2 Dakinis, Yoginis, and Women 


One of the central enigmas of the Yogini Tantras concerns the figures 
of the yoginis or dakinis,?°° and their relation to the sexual practices 
described ‘in these texts. The dakinis, who are particularly emphasized in the 
Samayoga and Cakrasamvara Tantras, were initially viewed as a class of 
nefarious quasi-human or non-human beings, similar to the dreaded flesh- 
eating raksasa/raksasi demons. Such is their portrayal in the Lankdvatara 
Siitra, a Mahayana scripture composed in India during the fourth century, 
although mention of the dakinis was likely added to this text no earlier than 
the sixth century.7°! This text threatens carnivores with the following fate: 


The [carnivore] is born again and again as one who is ill- 
smelling, contemptuous, and insane among the families of 
the candala, the pukkasa, and among the domba.” From 
the womb of a dakini he will be born into a carnivorous 
family, and then into the womb of a raksasi and a cat; he 
belongs to the lowest class of men.?% 


200 These figures are used interchangeably in the CS and related texts such as the AU. In 
fact, in the parallel passages between the CS and the AU, one text often reads one of these 
terms, while the other text reads the other. Generally, the CS uses the term dékini more 
often than the AU or any other of the Yogini Tantras that I have studied. 


201 Regarding the dating of the Lankavatara, its terminus ante quo is 443 CE when it was first 
translated into Chinese. There is evidence, however, pointing to its existence in India many 
decades earlier during the fourth century. See Sutton 1991, 13-19. Note, however, that the 
term dakini does not appear in Bodhiruci’s sixth century Chinese translation of this passage, 
or in a similar passage that precedes it. In both cases, the term raksasi (He #8 %&X) stands in 
the place of dakini (T.16.671.564b 18-19, 563a24-25). However, the terms daka and dakini 
(T.16.671.565a6: 3 {hl FX Hl 2) occur in the following chapter, which presents a dharani 
for protection from possession by evil spirits, including the dakinis. This may indicate the 
growth of belief in dakinis as terrifying spirits beginning in the sixth century. I am grateful to 
Nobumi Iyanaga for bringing Bodhiruci’s translation to my attention. 


*02 The candala and domba are well-known outcaste groups; the term pukkasa is a Prakrit 
term probably derived from pulkasa, which evidently designates another outcaste group, “a 
despised mixed-tribe” (Monier-Williams 2002, 638.2). 


03 Lankavatara Sitra, 8.14-15: durgandhih kutsaniyas ca unmattas capi jayate / candala- 
pukkasakule dombesu ca punab punab | dakinijatiyonyas ca manvside jayate kule / raksasi- 
méarjarayonau ca jayate sau naro dhamab I/ (Vaidya 1963, 105); cf. Suzuki 1932, 221. 
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Around the same time that the dakinis appear in the Lankdvatara, 
Dharmakirti brings to our attention the existence of Dakini Tantras, which 
are evidently notorious for advocating observances (vrata) involving per- 
verse or transgressive practices. This discussion occurs in Dharmakirti’s Sva- 
vrtti on his Pramanavarttika, which was likely composed by the late sixth or 
early seventh century,” in the context of a passage addressing the issue of 
whether or not “success” (siddhi) in magical procedures involving mantras is 
dependent upon adherence to ethical norms (dharma). His answer was: 


No, for it is evident that there are observances in the 
Dakini and Bhagini Tantras, and so forth, which are in- 
compatible with ethical norms and are replete with vio- 
lence, theft, sexual intercourse, perverse actions, and so 
forth, and through which there is distinctive success.” 


Dharmakirti clearly identifies them as non-Buddhist teachings, as follows: 


Violence, sexual union, the doctrine of the Self; and so 
forth, are explained as being the causes of’bad and good 
results in mantra ritual texts that are Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist, [respectively]. How could both be true if one is 
designated as being incompatible [with ethical norms]? 
Since there is no verdict on this matter as a ritual text of 
antithetical import accords with the other [perspective], 
there is no certainty [with regard to this issue] .?°7 


204 ‘Toshihiko Kimura (1999) has argued persuasively that Dharmakirti lived c. 550-620 CE, 
contra several other attempts to date him either somewhat earlier or somewhat later. 


205 J interpret dharma here in its normative rather than descriptive sense, as described by 
Richard Gombrich (1996, 34-37). For a similar normative use of the term, see the Agafifia 
Sutta, Digha Nikéya 27.7-8, translated in Walshe 1995, 408-409. 


206 na / dharmaviruddhindm api krauryasteyamaithunahinakarmadibahulinam vratinam 


dakinibhaginitantradisu darsandt / tais ca siddhivisesat / (Gnoli 1960, 163; translation mine). 
See also the translations in Davidson 1981, 8, and Sanderson 2001, 11-12 n. 10. 


207 This passage occurs as follows in Dharmakirti’s root text in the context of the above 
passage: tatha hi bauddbetarayor mantrakalpayor himsamaithunatmadarsanadayo ‘nabhyudaya- 
hetavo ‘nyatha varnyante / tat katham ckatra viruddhibhidhayi dvayam satyam syat / 
tatrarthantarakalpane tad anyatrapi tulyam ity arthanirnayat kvacid apratipattip / (Gnoli 
1960, 123; translation mine). 
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Alexis Sanderson has argued convincingly that the Dakini and Bhagini Tan- 
tras were Saiva texts,2°8 and while there may be no connection between these 
and the later Buddhist Yogini Tantras, which were also notorious for their 
apparent advocacy of transgressive violence and sexuality, the similarity is 
striking, and points toward the “ritual eclecticism” that was common in 
early medieval India. 

During the sixth and seventh centuries in India when Dharmakirti 
was writing, Mahayana Buddhists were certainly engaged in the production 
of ritual texts and practices involving the use of mantras, mandalas, and so 
forth. Indeed, for centuries they had been increasingly practicing ritual and 
meditative techniques, many of which would retrospectively be included 
under rubrics such as vajraydna, mantraydna, and so forth. The slow increase 
of ritual and meditative texts translated into Chinese during the mid-first 
millennium has been well-documented,?! and Buddhist authors writing 
during the seventh century, such as Santideva and Bhavaviveka, demon- 
strate an increasing familiarity with and acceptance of the accoutrements of 
esoteric Buddhism, such as the magical use of mantras.*!! There is even 
evidence that ritual practices involving mandalas were performed at Nalanda 
during the seventh century, although evidently there was some secrecy 
surrounding these performances.?!2 As Matthew Kapstein has argued: 


208 See Sanderson 2001, 12 n. 10. 
209 See Phyllis Granoffs fascinating (2000) essay for a discussion of this phenomenon. 
210 See, for example, Chou 1945, and Matsunaga 1977, 1978, and 1980. 


211 Regarding the esoteric Buddhist elements in the works of these authors, see Davidson 
1999, and Kapstein 2001, 233-255. 


re Yi-jing (#8 44), a Chinese pilgrim who studied at Nalanda during the latter half of the 
seventh century, reported in his Records of Eminent Monks of the Great Tang who Sought the 
Dharma in the Western Regions (K FE Fi 3% 3K HH 4 (&) that “When I, Vi-jing, was at 
Nalanda, J repeatedly tried to enter the mandala, but my hopes were in vain as I was unable 
to produce sufficient merit, which shattered my aspiration to propagate these extraordinary 
teachings.” (‘T. 2066.51.7a.11-12) The term I translate here as mandala is #48 $$, tan-chang. 
The character tan typically means altar, but can designate a mandala in tantric texts (see 
Soothill and Hodous 1937, 446). The term tan-chang here clearly means mandala, as the 
term chang implies an expanse of space that would be occupied by a mandala, but not by the 
typical altar. 
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[T]he practice of “incantation and ritual,” directed to both 
ultimate and mundane ends, had become normal Maha- 
yana practice, and not merely popular cult shunned by the 
learned clergy, prior to the sixth century, and probably as 
early as the third. Over the course of the centuries the vol- 
ume of ritual lore incorporated into the Mahayana in this 
fashion increased without any but general doctrinal restric- 
tion.... It was only after this corpus had grown sufficiently 
massive to take on a life of its own however, that condi- 
tions came to favor the emergence of the mantranaya and 
later Vajrayana as distinct ways of Buddhist practice... 
[T]his development occurred within a century or two fol- 
lowing Bhavaviveka’s day, and perhaps had begun already 
during his lifetime. Once it took place, it became possible 
to attempt an ex post facto classification of the whole mass 
of mantric lore that had accumulated during the preceding 
centuries. Thus, the so-called “outer tantras” had been part 
and parcel of Mahayana practice long before anyone ever 
conceived of them as a class apart. (2001, 245) 


While much of esoteric Buddhist ritual appears to have derived from the 
appropriation of non-Buddhist rituals, it is important to note that this ap- 
propriation involved a complex and creative process which took place over 
many centuries.*!> Indeed, Buddhists appropriated and thoroughly trans- 
formed the vedic fire sacrifice (homa), but this appropriation appears to 
have taken place quite early in Buddhist history, leading to an extended 
period of transformation culminating in the tantric Buddhist version of this 
rite.?/4 Buddhists, however, were aware of the popularity of non-Buddhist 


213 | use the term “appropriation” as defined by Tony Stewart and Carl Ernst, as a process 
“wherein the borrowed item is transformed through the process of incorporation, thus 
fundamentally altering both the appropriated and the appropriator.” (2003, 587) 


214 Giovanni Verardi has argued for the early Buddhist appropriation of the homa rite in his 
(1994) monograph. For more information concerning the Buddhist oma rite, see Payne 
1991, as well as the various essays in Staal 1983, vol. 2. 
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versions of the homa rite, and wrote apologetic defenses arguing for the 
superiority of their version of it.2!> 

The Yogini Tantras seem to represent a later instance of Buddhist 
appropriation of non-Buddhist practices, one which'was underway no later 
than the eighth century. They are characterized by the transgressive prac- 
tices which Dharmakirti labeled binakarma, which were associated with 
non-Buddhist groups such as the Kapilika, as well as, increasingly, some 
members of the Buddhist communities. These were likely accepted only by 
relatively few Buddhists at this time, and resisted by some. Xuan-zang’s 
biographer, Hui Li, reports that when King Harsa Siladitya was travelling in 
Orissa he was reproached for his support of Nalanda by “Hinayana” monks, 
who argued that “The Monastery of Nalanda and its ‘sky-flower’ doctrine is 
not different from the Kapalika sect.” (Beal 1911, 159) This may represent 
resistance to the growing popularity of esoteric Buddhism in major monas- 
tic centers such as Nalanda. 

The Buddhist adaptation of Kapalika-type practices remained contro- 
versial for several centuries. During the eighth century, when Tibetans were 
beginning their project of receiving, translating, and assimilating Buddhist 
texts and practices, some Tibetans had serious misgivings concerning the 
tantras that contained transgressive elements, which culminated in an attempt 
at censorship during the imperial period, circa the late eighth century.?!° 
According to the Tibetan scholar and historian Bu-ston: 


Tibet’s king and high-ranking ministers observed that 
dishonest sentient beings of the future would not under- 
stand the profound intentional import [of the texts], and 
would apprehend the symbols literally. Without even the 
slightest unification of art and wisdom, they would be 
educated in the mantras without being bound to even a 


715 See Strickmann’s summary of Yi-xing and Subhakarasirhha’s defense of the Buddhist 
homa rite (1983, 425-426). 


“16 The translation activity during the Tibetan imperial period occurred over a period of 
about two hundred years, from the mid-seventh to mid-ninth centuries. Karmay has con- 
cluded: “Already towards the end of the 8th century A.D. there was the question of whether 
the Tantras, especially the anuttarayoga-tantras, were to be practiced literally. Finally, ic was 
decided that such Tantras should be translated into Tibetan only when royal permission was 
given.” (1980a, 151) 
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- single commitment concerning [what behaviors are] to be 
avoided or cultivated. These practitioners of the immodest, 
deviant, semblant tantras of the heretics would denigrate 
the Teachings of the Buddha and engage in a method of 
destroying both self and other. Hence it was decided 
through royal proclamation that there was to be no trans- 
lation of the Mahayoga Tantras except when permission is 
granted.?17 


Apparently, during the imperial period the Tibetan kings were particularly 
concerned with the rites of black magic (abhicara)—including rites to de- 
stroy the king—that are included in many of the tantras, and which occur 
prominently in the Unexcelled Yoga Tantras such as the Cakrasamvara.?"® 

Controversy concerning these texts continued in India well beyond 
the eighth century. Anandagarbha, writing during the ninth century, 2! 
makes the more general statement that the Guhyasamdja as a whole was 
taught for the purpose of converting a certain type of non-Buddhist relig- 
ious practitioner. He wrote that the Guhbyasamdja was taught in order to 
bring into the Buddhist fold?”° those 


217 Bu-ston, rgyud sde spyi’i rnam par gzhag pa, 27. 


218 While we do not know which tantras were actually censured during the imperial period, 
we do know that some were selectively translated, with transgressive passages excluded. The 
absence of passages describing the fierce zbhicérahoma tite in the carly dynastic translation of 
the Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra (SDP) was evidently due to censorship. Van der Kuijp 
reports that “Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan refers to some earlier exegetes who opined that these 
two passages were lacking in the SDP because earlier kings and ministers had prohibited 
their translation out of fear of antagonistic tantric practitioners. He, however, is of the view 
that they were indeed translated... but were never included in the authoritive translation.” 
(1992, 116) 


219 Taranatha places Anandagarbha during the reign of King Mabipala, who died, according 
to him, at the same time as the Tibetan King Ral-pa-can, in 838 CE (Chimpa 1970, 284). 
Taranatha appears to confuse the Pala succession, as the first Mahipala did not rule until 
much Jater, c. 992-1042 CE (Davidson 2002, 52). There was however, a Gurjara-Pratithara 
king named Mahipala who came to the throne c. 910 CE (Davidson 2002, 49), which seems 
the most likely basis for this report. Lessing and Wayman place him during the tenth 
century, but do not state their reasons for doing so (1978, 24). 


220 That is, cause them to take refuge in the Three Jewels, generate the spirit of awakening, 
and enter into the mandala. 
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low born ones who are opposed to the other tantras and 
who are inclined toward malicious deeds, who have the 
karmic obstruction of the inexorable sins,?2! and so forth, 
who adhere to the teachings in the Visnu, the Dakini, and 
the deviant tantras, who kill, who do not give but take, 
who tell lies, who “practice” with their mothers and 
daughters, and who enjoy both suitable and unsuitable 
foods.?”2 


The “Dakini Tantras”—which by Anandagarbha’s time very well may have 
specifically referred to Yogini Tantras such as the Samayoga and Cakra- 
samvara which highlight the dakini—do indeed contain multiple references 
to the transgressive practices of the sort that he describes here. However, his 
argument is disingenuous, as the Guhyasamadja is likewise replete with such 
references. Undoubtedly, for Anandagarbha, what is “deviant” for others is 
“skillful means” for his own tradition.?” 

During the tenth century, at the beginning of the “second transmis- 
sion” of Buddhism to Tibet, king Lha bLa-ma Ye-shes-’od, who ruled in 
Pu-hrangs in Western Tibet, doubted the orthodoxy of transgressive tantric 
practices, particularly the sexual rites, violent rituals, and offerings of im- 
pure substances described in many of these texts. He sent Rin-chen bZang- 
po to India to learn if such teachings were orthodox or not.?*4 Rin-chen 
bZang-po confirmed that they were quite popular in India at the time, as he 
translated several of them, including the Samayoga and the Cakrasamvara 
Tantras. Nevertheless, some Tibetans remained suspicious of these teach- 
ings. During the eleventh century, the king’s grand nephew, Zhi-ba~od— 
the younger brother of King Byang-chub-’od who would invite Atifa to 
Tibet—would write the following in an open letter: “Although the ‘Mother 


221 The paficinatartya, which are: 1) pitrghata, killing one’s father; 2) matrghata, killing 
one’s mother; 3) arhatghata, killing an arhat; 4) tathdgatasyantike dusticittaridhirotpadanam, 
drawing the blood of a tathagata with an ill intention; and 5) samghabheda, causing a schism 
in the sarhgha. (Rigzin 1986, 343) 


a Anandagarbha, Guhyasamijamahatantrarijatika, 2a. 


22 . 7 : * : = Ags . 

3 He likewise explains (fol. 4a) that the notoriously erotic Guhyasamaja niddna verse is a 
skillful means to help practitioners of the Hindu tantras who are addicted to sex “renounce 
Passion by means of passion.” 


224 See Karmay 1980a, 154. 
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Tantras’ are excellent, they nevertheless cause many monks to break their 
monastic vows as a result of not knowing the implications of certain terms. 
There will not be any contradiction if they are not practiced at all.”2” 

Despite his wishful thinking, the “Mother Tantras” did become very 
popular in Tibet, in spite of (if not because of) their explicit erotic imagery 
and. references to sexual practices. The next section will focus on the nature 
of this imagery and these practices, and the ways in which they were treated 
in the Buddhist monastic contexts in which these texts were preserved and 
disseminated. 

To return to the dakinis, they were initially considered to be a class of 
non-human beings, akin to the raksasi demonesses, who were notable for 
their carnivorous appetite. They were also associated with “perverse” or “hereti- 
cal” practices. These elements converge in a legend reported by Subhakara- 
sithha and his disciple, Yi-xing, in their Commentary on the Mahdavairocana- 
abhisambodhi Sitra (T. 1796). In this text, composed during the early eighth 
century, the dakinis are portrayed as “heretical” sorceresses who are follow- 
ers of Mahakala, and who have the nasty habit of killing people in order to 
consume the concretion that exists in their hearts in order to acquire magical 
powers. Vairocana manifests in the form of Mahakala and subdues them. 
He makes them promise not to kill people, but to consume only the concre- 
tion of corpses. He teaches them a special mantra, Ari ha, which enables them 
to locate the bearers of this precious commodity six months prior to their 
death.?26 

This legend curiously corresponds to the Cakrasamvara Tantra, which 
in several chapters (11, 12, 49) teaches the virtues of consuming this con- 
cretion or bezoar (rocanaé), found in persons “born seven times a man.” 
Such persons can be discovered through the application of Sri Heruka’s 
quintessence mantra, which contains the dakini mantra.??” The Cakrasam- 
vara Tantra thus appears to advocate the “heretical” practice of magical 
anthropophagy that so concerned Subhakarasithha. 


225 Translated in Karmay 1980b, 17; text edited at p. 19. 


226 This is a summary of text at T. 1796.39.687b-c. For a translation of this text, see Gray 
2005a. 


227 This mantra is on bri ha ha hiim hiim phat. Ch. 12 describes this application of the 
mantra. 
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While the Cakrasamvara Tantra was certainly not one of the Dakini 
or Bhagini Tantras to which Dharmakirti referred, it may have been influ- 
enced by an older text or tradition which might have been so labeled at that 
time. If so, it is not at all clear that such a text would have been Buddhist; 
Buddhist texts such as the Cakrasamvara Tantra may have been the result of 
the Buddhist adoption and adaptation of texts and traditions belonging to 
marginal groups such as the Kapilikas, who were noted for their involve- 
ment with the cult of Mahakala. This adaptation process is marked in the 
area of iconography by the Buddhist production of Saiva images in Kagmir 
during the sixth and seventh centuries,” which was probably the same 
period during which the early Buddhist myths of the subjugation of Saiva 
deities were being composed.” 

The first Buddhist text to portray the dakinis in a manner that is not 
demonic is the Samayoga. This is perhaps the earliest text to propose the 
well-known “alliterative etymology”? for dakini, deriving it from the root 
Vda, a likely variant of the verbal root Vdz, “to fly.””3! This text describes 
the dakini as follows: 


Dé means sky travel, and she who is directly realized in 
space, that is, who has achieved [the ability] to range all 


228 Regarding these images, see Granoff 1979. 


29 In addition to Subhakarasirha’s and Yi-xing’s legends of Vairocana’s subjugation of the 
Mahakdla dakinis, there are the more significant myths such as the Sarvatathdgata-tattva- 
samgraha Siitrds account of Vajrapani’s conversion of Mahegvara, discussed in section 2.2 
above. 


230 So-called “alliterative etymologies” are not etymologies in the true sense of the term, but 
are rather punning interpretations based on phonetic similarities between words. Yelle calls 
such etymologies “fictitious alliterative etymologies.” (2003, 50) Regarding this sort of ety- 
mology in the Upanisads, Olivelle argues: “These are clearly not ‘folk’ etymologies; the 
authors of these documents were learned men, and these documents themselves demonstrate 
that the science of grammar had already reached a high degree of sophistication. These men 
clearly knew the philological etymologies of the terms they deal with, but their quest was not 
for such common and well-known connections, but for deeper and hidden ones, and they 
found in the sounds of the names a clue to those connections.” (1998, 25) Tantric authors 
were likewise deeply interested in the hidden connections believed to exist between language 
and reality, 


231 This etymology was the basis for commentary such as Jayabhadra’s gloss of dakini as 
those who travel in space” (D 4b.3, E 3b.4: dakinyah akifagaminyah). Such commentary - 
surely inspired the Tibetan interpretive translation of dakini as “space-goers” (mkha’ ‘gro ma). 
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throughout the sky, is called the dakini. She who is. united 
with all buddhas by means of all mudra without exception 
and the great bliss of all without exception is known as the 
dakini. She who is the dakini is composed of the buddha 
elements. The dakini who is the self of all buddhas has 


achieved [the ability to] go everywhere. (JS 151a) 


Thus, not only does the Samayoga here refrain from portraying the dakinis 
as demonic, it portrays them as spiritual beings (“composed of buddha ele- 
ments”); spiritual beings who, moroeover—judging by the erotic language 
describing their union with the buddhas—are evidently ideal partners for 
sexual practices. 

However, this text does not unequivocally portray the dakinis in this 
newly positive light, but retains elements of the older vision of dakinis as 
carnivorous non-human beings.” Evidently, the dakinis and yoginis came 
to be viewed as dangerous entities that could nonetheless be subdued and 
used as consorts by intrepid, heroic yogins. Several early Buddhist tantras 
do in fact describe rituals in which yogins, secreted in isolated places, can 
summon a yaksini for this purpose. One such text is the Mafjusrimilakalpa, 
a text which appears to have been composed by the eighth century.?* It 
contains the following description of one such ritual: 


Now, one who desires to summon a yaksini should take her 
name and immolate it with Asoka tree blossoms;?4 she will 
come and bestow the supreme. She will invariably come at 
the seventh [immolation] in seven days and will appear as 
one’s mother, one’s sister, or one’s wife, as [one desires]. 
Now if she does not come, her head will burst.?25 


232 Tn a latter section of the text the dakinis are portrayed as evil, and classified with other 
nefarious non-human beings. See JS 157a, the text of which is translated in section 2.2 above 
(p. 41). 


233 See Wallis 2002, 9-11, 171-173, for a discussion of the dating of this text. 


234 That is, the flowers of the tree Jonesia Asoka Roxb., “a tree of moderate size of the 
leguminous class with magnificent red flowers.” (Monier-Williams 2002, 113.3) 


235 Arya-matjusrimiilatantra: atha yaksini akarsayitukamah tasya nimam grhya saptaham asoka- 
puspani jubuyat / agacchati varam dadati / saptame saptihe ‘vasyam agacchati mata bhagini 
bharya yam carocayati / atha na vagacchati mirdhanam asya sphutati (Vaidya 1964, 229, 

(cont'd) 
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While the text does not specify what the “supreme” is, the specification that 
she will arrive in whatever form one desires, including one’s mother, sister, 
and so forth, recalls the notorious passages in the Guhyasamdja, Cakrasam- 
vara, and other Unexcelled Yoga Tantras suggesting them as ideal partners 
for sexual union. This passage is preceded by a description of the “zombie” 
(vetala)*>’ rite for reanimating a corpse with a spirit, suggesting the Kapilika- 
like charnel ground culture. 

An even more explicit account occurs as follows in the Subahupari- 


precha Tantra: 


With regard to the yaksini rite, it bestows the powers of 
producing pleasure with mantra. One will succeed with 
one’s mother, mother-in-law, maternal aunt, female friend, 
daughter, wife, or daughter-in-law. She, being one’s mother, 
mother-in-law, or maternal aunt, is called the supreme 
achievement, like a wish-fulfilling jewel. One’s beautiful 
friend or daughter is the middling achievement. One’s wife 
or daughter-in-law is the lesser achievement. During the 


although I read végacchati in place of va gacchati, following the Tibetan at Toh. 543, fol. 
209b). 


236 This reference to categories of female kinship also occur in a similar passage in the Suba- 
hupariprecha Tantra, translated below. I believe that these earlier descriptions of the yaksini- 
sadhana are direct precursors to the erotic passages in the later Unexcelled Yoga Tantras that 
likewise make reference to these categories. There are numerous examples of these references, 
such as Guhyasamaja Tantra 5.6-7: “The adept who makes love with his mother, sister, and 
daughter obtains the great power, the reality of the pinnacle of the Mahayana. Making love 
with the mother of Lord Buddha, he is not defiled. Buddhahood is attained by that wise one 
who is free of conceptualization.” (Matsunaga 1978, 15: matrbhaginiputrif ca kamayed yas tu 
stdhakabl sa siddbim vaipulam gacchen mahdyanagradharmataml! mataram buddhasya vibhob 
kimayan na ca lipyatel sidhyate tasya buddhatvam nirvikalpasya dhimatah/!) 


57 The term vetdla has been translated by a wide range of terms from the English necro- 

mantic lore, including “demon, ghost, spirit, goblin, vampire (esp. one occupying a dead 

body).” (Monier-Williams 2002, 1014.3) While it is true that the vetdla rite involves sum- 

moning a spirit to inhabit a corpse, from which one can then exact a boon, none of these 

translations seem exactly right—to my knowledge, vampires are not reputed to reanimate 

corpses. Nor is Davidson’s “ghoul” exactly right (2002b, 219), since this term derives from 

the ghiil of Arabic folklore, designating monsters that rob graves and feed on human corpses 

(Simpson and Weiner 1989, 6:495.3). Rather, the term “zombie” seems most appropriate, 

Since this term derives from an Aftican-Caribbean rite of reanimating a corpse with a spirit. - 
See Davis 1988. 
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three times one should worship her with flower garlands, 
perfumes, butter or sesame oil lamps, sandalwood, scented 
water, and incense. At night, one should always offer 
various sacrificial cakes.?°8 


Later in the text, one learns the relationship between the adept’s female 
relations and the yaksini. The reader is informed that: 


Although a woman is summoned by the power of mantra 
across hundreds of leagues of distance, she is not a woman 
but a yaksi girl (yaksikanya, gnod sbyin bu mo), who dis- 
plays herself to the mantrin in that form which he has in- 
voked for the sake of his lust. Insofar as he succeeds in this, 
it is given to him by the yaksi girl, who, manifesting in the 
body of that woman, serves his lust throughout the 
night.?° 


According to Buddhaguhya, the fact that she is a yaksini and not the actual 
woman for whom the man lusts means that “he who lustfully enjoys her can 
be one who, in desiring to enjoy another’s woman, avoids the faults of 
perverse incest, and so forth.”*40 Apparently, by the eighth century the 
yaksinis and related non-human females were established as a class of beings 
to whom the fearless might look for sexual satisfaction, as well as for the 
possibility of the attainment of magical powers. But truly he would have to 
be a hero (vira) to undertake such practice. Indeed, at a minimum he would 
need control of his mind and sexual functions. Thus the adept is warned: 
“The mantrin, hindering [the flow of] his semen at night, should energeti- 
cally invoke and give rise to her. Otherwise, those who commence with 
deluded minds will be quickly destroyed by the yaksini.”*™! 

These texts do not appear to be exceptions; rather, they appear quite 
typical of the texts composed during the seventh and early eighth centuries. 


238 Subahupariprecha Tantra, 130b. | am indebted to Ronald Davidson for bringing the 


passages from this text and Buddhaguhya’s commentary to light. For a discussion of these 
passages, see Davidson 2002, 198, 203, 204. 


© 239 Subahupariprecha Tantra, 138b. 
240 Buddhaguhya, Arya-subabupariprecha-nama-tantrapindarthavytti, 52b. 


24 Subabupariprecha Tantra, 131a. 
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Another text translated by Subhakarasithha, the Susiddhikara Sitra, con- 
tains fascinating traces of the likely Saiva-inspired cult of the charnel 
ground, although not with the same level of detail as the Subadhupariprecha. 
For example, chapter eleven describes a ritual procedure for invoking deities 
with lamps, with different types of lamp oil used for different classes of 
deities. These include “mantra consorts” (H 7 4d) and “female spirits” 
(4 (1l),? which call to mind the summoning procedures described above. 
Other deities that can be invoked include “heavenly deities” (K ##), such 
as “Mahakala, and so forth” (B£ iJ 2 2 S$), and “lower class deities” (F 
#8 5K), such as “the four sisters, Camunda, and so forth” (JU Wh oR UK 
FY 4 S$)?“ The text also instructs one to “use the fat of dog flesh when 
giving rise to zombies (verdla, WK 1% HE), and so forth, in a charnel 
ground,” which locates this text on the fringes of the charnel ground cult, 
at the very least. Texts such as these imply that the more transgressive 


Yogini Tantras are really not as “degenerate” as they have sometimes been 
portrayed. Rather, they simply continued a trend already present in the 
earlier tradition, a trend that has been typically ignored, most likely for 
ideological reasons.“ 

The association between the dakinis, yoginis, and these dangerous but 
alluring females appears to have been maintained throughout the extremely 


42 The term £ ({lj literally means “female immortals,” but this translation is not appropri- 
ate in this context. Geibel translates this as “female seers” (2001, 169), but this is also inap- 
propriate as it implies that they are human females. Geibel assumes that {[l| here translates a 
feminine form of 7s, although it is not clear that such a form exists. Rather, it seems far 
more likely that this term here translates one of the many Sanskrit terms for non-human 
spirits, which is another use of the term {{l] in Buddhist texts. See Soothil and Hodous 1937, 
166.1. 


2 Camunda is an important Hindu goddess, attested by Bhavaviveka in his Tarkajvala, 
composed during the mid-sixth century. See Kapstein 2001, 240, 242-244. 


244 Susiddhikara Sitra. T. 893a.18.610b14—18. See also Geibel 2001, 169. 


5 Susiddhikara Sitra. T.893a.18.610b18: (it % Hh PMR EES ARK A HP). 
See also Geibel 2001, 169. Note that the term I translate as charnel ground, %& #, is a 
literal translation of #tavana, a particularly famous charnel ground in India. See Soothill and 
Hodous 1937, 370.1. 


an Regarding the tropes of Buddhist “decline” and “degeneration” via the tantras, see 
Wedemeyer 2001. For a recent example of an attempt at tantric Buddhist historiography 
employing the “degeneration” trope, see Tsuda 1999, 144-146. 
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productive period of the composition of Buddhist tantras (seventh through 
ninth centuries). However, the (non-)human status of such female figures 
seems to have been ambivalent or mixed. For example, the Bhitadimara 
Tantra describes a yogini-sidhana which involves the worship of a host of 
female non-human beings, such as yaksinis, celestial nymphs (apsarasa), ser- 
pent queens (ndgarajfi), and so forth. However, several of the yogini classes 
appear to refer to human females.?#” 

The Cakrasamvara Tantra likewise presents an ambivalent portrayal 
of the yoginis and dakinis. On the one hand, there are numerous indica- 
tions in the text that the yoginis are found among human females. Chapters 
sixteen, eighteen, and nineteen describe their appearances so that the yogin 
might recognize them. And having done so, chapters fifteen and twenty 
though twenty-four describe the yoginis’ code syllables, sign language, sym- 
bolic gestures and counter-gestures, and “symbolic speech” (samketabhasa) 
that the yogin needs to know in order to win their confidence and to com- 
municate with them. Collectively speaking, these chapters seem to describe 
a counter-cultural yet distinctly human social context. 

There are other sections of the text that seem to confirm this human 
nature and context. Chapter twenty-seven tells us that the “messengers” 
(dizi), the companionship of whom are essential for the yogins seeking em- 
powerment, “travel from town to town.” They thus appear to be a peripa- 
tetic class of presumably human renunciant yoginis. Moreover, chapter 
forty-one, which describes the twenty-four sacred places of Cakrasamvara, 
claims that “the dakinis are all-pervasive, in all of the superior seats, and so 
forth. They are born in land after land, endowed with gnosis in their own 
places of birth.” One might assume that the human females who inhabit 
these places are the referent here.” 

On the other hand, following the list of twenty-four sacred places 
one learns that “the girls of these places are yoginis who are nondual with 


247 These include the eight sundari, “beautiful women”; the katydyani, “middle-aged widows”; 
and, perhaps, the /masanapravesini, “females who enter the charnel ground,” which could 
refer to human renunciant women, or possibly to the more ghoulish denizens of the charnel 
ground. Here the term yogini appears to designate a wide range of divine or magical female 
entities. Fora discussion of this text, see Biihnemann 2000, 41. 


248 Though apparently human, some are nonetheless decidedly ghoulish. The reader is 
informed, for example, that the Yoginis of Kogala, are “carnivores who eat human flesh” (CS 
ch. 41: pisitasand mahamamsasanip). 
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the heroes. They all have passionate forms, and their cessation [occurs] 
through the power of the mind.” The latter part of the verse suggests that 
these “girls” (anya) are not human females but something akin to the 
“yaksi girls” (yakstkanyd) of texts such as the Subahupariprecha Tantra, girls 
who are summoned through the power of mantra and the mind, and who 
are then dismissed afterward by the same means. Hence Bhavabhatta com- 
ments here that “when they—who in the exercise were made manifest by 
the mind—have been accomplished, then there is [their] cessation through 
the power of the mind.” 

Thus, overall the Cakrasamvara Tantra exhibits an ambiguity regard- 
ing the nature of the female entities—as human versus non-human, as well 
as real versus imagined*°—-an ambiguity very similar to that exhibited in 
the Saiva-Kapalika tradition which clearly influenced it. Regarding this latter 
tradition, Sanderson wrote: 


The initiate moved from the domain of male autonomy 
and responsibility idealised by the Mimamsakas into a 
visionary world of permeable consciousness dominated by 
the female and the theriomorphic. Often transvestite in his 
rites he mapped out a world of ecstatic delirium in which 
the boundaries between actual women and the hordes of 
their celestial and protean counterparts, between the outer 
and the inner, was barely perceptible. Intoxicated with 
wine, itself the embodiment of these powers, he sought 
through the incantation of mantras and the offering of 
mingled menstrual blood and semen, the quintessential 
impurities, to induce the hordes to reveal themselves. 
Taming them with an offering of his own blood, he 
received from them the powers he desired. At the same 
time he was alert to perceive their incarnation in human 
women and was provided by the tradition with the criteria 


a Pandey 2002, 547: yatra prayojane manah pravrttam tatsiddhau tato manoveganivrttih. 


°° We should note that these ambiguities were preserved in the Tibetan tradition as well. 
For example, at several places in his autobiography ’Jam-mgon Kong-sprul describes meeting 
“dakini with the body of a human woman,” (Barron 2003, 48, 66), suggesting that for this 
nineteenth century Tibetan master at least, the categories of dakint and human female were 
overlapping but not identical. 
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by which. he might recognize their clan-affinities. (1985, 
201) 


Much of Sanderson’s characterization is applicable to the Cakrasamvara 
tradition as well, no doubt because of the latter’s appropriation of elements 
from the Kapalika textual and praxical corpus. 

The slippage between human and divine or chthonic manifestations 
of the feminine is evident in the Cakrasamvara tradition’s classifications of 
the “messengers,” the female beings who confer the clan fluid in the con- 
secration ceremonies. In commenting upon the “messengers” mentioned in 
chapter one, Bhavyakirti proposes a threefold classification scheme of 
yoginis who are “natural” (sahaja), “born at the yogic power places” 
(pithaja), and “mantra-born” (mantraja).>! While at least one of these cate- 
gories, the pithajd, appears to refer to human females, the “mantra-born” 
clearly refers to the (magical) female sexual partners invoked by magical 
methods such as those described above; and chapter forty-five likewise de- 
scribes a magical procedure for summoning a (magical) messenger. More- 
over, there are several cases where the text portrays the yoginis as the 
dangerous non-human beings of the older lore: chapters twenty-one and 
twenty-two refer to the dakinis and yoginis as “secret ones” (gubyaka), 
which is an old term for the yaksinis;?>? and chapter thirty-eight threatens 
the yogin who has broken his commitments (samaya) with the terrible fate 
of being devoured by the dakinis and yoginis, invoking their old portrayal 
as nefarious cannibal demonesses: 


Have no doubt that this bad natured one, who is atom- 
mitment killer, an evil doer, and a brahmin-slayer, will be 
eaten by many thousands of dakinis. This deceived, bad 
natured one, a fool of wicked conduct: I will not rescue 
him when he is being devoured by the yoginis. Amidst the 
secret ones the sacrificial victim is indeed this very adept 


251 SM 8b. See my translation of this passage below in the notes for CS ch. 1. 


252 Tn the context of ch. 21, Jayabhadra confirms this reference, noting that “the secret ones 


are the yoginis (E 25a.4-5: gukhyaka iti yoginyah). 
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who has fallen from the world of the Buddha, and who 


harms the guru and the commitments.” 


These and other references demonstrate that the older model of the yoginis 
and dakinis as anthropophagic non-humans or quasi-human cannibals was 
still powerful when the Cakrasamvara Tantra was composed in the eighth 
century. Perhaps for this reason, the text promises the adept that its root 
mantra will protect him from these fearsome females. Following the selec- 
tion of the hero’s root mantra in chapter seven, the text states that “the wise 
know that the root mantra is the abode of all powers, that which pulverizes 
the hearts of the dakinis.” Bhavyakirti holds that this means that “one draws 
their hearts forth and completely subjugates them.” (SM 16b) The subordi- 
nation of the dakinis is also promised in chapter twelve to the adept who 
repeats the hero's quintessence mantra: “In that place where one repeats 
[the quintessence], all dakinis will be the adept’s servants.” 

This ambivalent portrayal of the dakini and yogini calls into question 
the thesis that the Yogini Tantras, which do focus on female figures, reflect 
a positive assessment of women, and perhaps even the creative participation 
of women in the development of the texts and practices of these traditions. 
Scholars such as Miranda Shaw and Reginald Ray have painted what might 
be considered a somewhat romantic picture of the role of women in Indian 
tantric traditions. Shaw has argued that tantras such as the Cakrasamvara 
developed in a social milieu that elevated the spiritual role of women, 
honoring women in positions of power as gurus.24 While it is possible that 
Shaw is correct, the texts themselves do not seem to support her thesis 


253 My translation; see notes in the full translation in ch. 38 below. 


254 Shaw argues that with regard to Yogini Tantras such as the Cakrasamvara: “[S}ince these 
texts were not created by men in isolation from women, they do not express exclusively male 
views. These views grew out of communal exploration and practice and proceed from the 
insights of both women and men. Indeed, many of the insights contained in tantric writings 
can only find their source in practices done by women and men together. The texts openly 
Present tantra as a religious path on which the lives of women and men are closely 
intertwined. I contend that the extensive descriptions of the interactions and shared practices 
of women and men are in themselves sufficient evidence that the yogini-tantras are the 
products of circles consisting of both women and men. Therefore, I include women among 
the creators of the tantras and conclude that the texts reflect the views and interests of 
women as well as those of men.” (1994, 36-37) 
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unambiguously, and the evidence she supplies is hard to verify.°° Other 
scholars of tantric Buddhism have presented a similar ideal apologetic, 
arguing, from the same slight evidence, that women played positive and 
powerful roles in the development of tantric Buddhism in India.?5¢ 

The primary sources of evidence cited to support the thesis that 
women played an important role in the development of tantric Buddhism 
in India tend to be anecdotal accounts recounted in hagiographic texts. Yet 
the textual record of Indian tantric Buddhism is largely androcentric, con- 
cerned with the needs of men. The portrayal of women in these texts, rang- 
ing from positive to hostile, expresses the male perspective. This was noted 
by José Cabezén, who warned that when we are “examining the textual tra- 
ditions, we are for the most part examining culture as seen through the eyes 
of men.” (1992, 189) Rita Gross corroborates this observation, writing that 
in the Buddhist tantric traditions “most texts and sadhana-s are written 
from the male point of view and do treat the woman as if she were an 
instrument rather than a partner.” (1993, 105) Gross attributes this not to a 
lack of female tantric practitioners, but to the fact that their experiences 
“have been silenced by generations of androcentric record-keeping and 
patriarchal social norms.” (1993, 91) The degree to which these experiences 
are recoverable, however, is not at all clear. 


255 Wilson has criticized Shaw’s work on this basis, arguing that she “overplays her hand in 
claiming that she has succeeded where other scholars have failed to recover the experiences, 
voices, and historical agency of the women of Tantric Buddhism.” (1996b, 64) 


256 For example, Reginald Ray argues that “the Vajrayana very strongly defines itself as a 
tradition for both women and men, even though, in sheer numbers, men practitioners and 
siddhas always outnumbered female practitioners and siddbas. Much of the Vajrayana’s 
openness to women may be due to its complex and sophisticated psychology, which sees the 
human traits defined by other traditions and cultures as ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ as part of 
both men and women’s psychological makeup. Therefore, women and men have the same 
inherent obstacles to overcome and the same inherent potential for spiritual discipline and 
enlightenment. All in all, the image of women siddhas presented in the traditional literature 
is highly positive; they are depicted as insightful, dignified, courageous, independent, 
powerful, and creative—the same qualities that are displayed by male siddhas.” (1989, 199) 
Ray’s account does not seem to be particularly relevant for the early period in India, and it is 
debatable if it is an accurate portrayal even of the modern Tibetan tradition. Judith Simmer- 
Brown, in her 2001 book, also provides a somewhat romantic portrayal of the dakini, but 
she wisely refrains from speculating about the early Indian tradition, focusing instead on the 
Tibetan tradition. 
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There is a long history of androcentricity and misogyny in Indian 
and Buddhist literature going back to the early period.” Tantric Buddhist 
literature appears to largely conform to this trend. The main exception 
seems to be the tantric textual passages that instruct the male adept to treat 
his female consort respectfully and reverentially.2* Yet even here the texts 
typically display androcentricity, portraying women as essential for the male 
adept’s spiritual quest while usually remaining silent on women’s quests and 
attainments.2°? This is the case even with texts attributed to female authors, 
such as Laksmithkara’s Advayasiddhi, which provides the following advice to 
the male tantric adept: 


One who knows mantra should generate no disgust for 
anything, for Vajrasattva himself exists as whatever form is 
before one’s eye. The well-equipoised mantrin should not 
conceptualize where one should go or not go, what one 
should eat or not eat, and likewise drink or not drink... 
nor should he have disgust for a woman born of any class 
(varna), as she is the Blessed Lady Wisdom (bhagavati 


prajna) dwelling in a conventional form.? 


257 This has been well documented in Paul 1979 and in Wilson 1996a. See also Faure 2003 
for an extended critique of Buddhist misogyny. 


258 See Shaw 1994 for many examples of this. 


259 This was a point of strong criticism by Snellgrove, who wrote: “Since all these tantric 
texts now under consideration have clearly been produced primarily for the benefit of male 
practitioners, the transference of the whole sexual symbolism to the human body is regularly 
described in terms of the male, although in theory at least it should also be applicable to the 
female. In the descriptions of the [Unexcelled Yoga Tantra consecrations]..., the feminine 
partner known as the Wisdom Maiden (prajf#é) and supposedly embodying this great 
perfection of wisdom, is in effect used as a means to an end, which is experienced by the 
yogin himself. Moreover, once he has mastered the requisite yoga techniques he has no need 
of a feminine partner, for the whole process is reenacted within his own body. The reverse 
situation is scarcely suggested, namely that a woman requires a male partner in order to expe- 
tience the Four Joys and that having mastered the technique, she can do it alone. Thus 
despite the eulogies of woman in these tantras and her high symbolic status, the whole 
theory and practice is given for the benefit of males.” (1987, 287; insert mine) 


a Advayasiddhi vv. 20, 21, 23: jugupsim naiva kurvita sarvavastulsu] mantravit / vajra- 
sattvah svayam tatra saksad ripena samsthitab I gamyagamyavikalpam tu bhaksyabhaksyam 
tathaiva ca / peydpeyam tatha mantri kuryan naiva samahitah //... sarvavarnasamudbhita 


(cont'd) 
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This text is written for a male readership, as were virtually all texts, given 
the fact that the literacy rate for Indian women was almost certainly very 
low during the early medieval period. 

It is possible that Shaw is correct and that centuries of selective pres- 
ervation of tantric literature in male-dominated monastic institutions elimi- 
nated genuine female voices from the literature.*°' There are, in fact, 
passages in the earliest commentary—that by Jayabhadra—that seem to 
confirm her thesis. These include Jayabhadra’s numerous explanations, 
many of which are translated below, that the rites described in the text call 
for an “outer woman” (bahyangand) who is well educated in mantra and 
tantra. His insistence here is fascinating; the stipulation that the woman be 
“well educated” suggests a social context in which the female adepts would 
have been relatively empowered, and perhaps even authority figures in their 
own right. But his constant insistence that they be outer women suggests 
that the need for actual, empowered women was challenged by others in his 
tradition. He was likely challenged here by monks who argued for the use 
of inner visualized consorts rather than actual human women. Jayabhadra 
was thus likely resisting the Buddhist tendency to efface the presence of 
actual women, and to reduce them to visualized “inner” presences. It is also 
possible, although less likely, that he may have been resisting the use of 
magically summoned, non-human consorts. 

As tantric Buddhist practice was incorporated into monastic curric- 
ula—as occurred, for example, at Vikramasila—the necessity for female com- 
panionship was gradually downplayed and even effaced from the actual 
performance of tantric practices. Jayabhadra’s commentary suggests that this 
process was underway by the ninth century. This tension persisted in later 
strata of literature, and gave rise to debates concerning the superiority of the 
different forms of mudra, which will be discussed in section 3.3 below. 
There was considerable controversy in India during the eleventh century 
regarding the sexual components of tantric practice, which culminated, in 
the Tibetan context, in their replacement by non-transgressive symbolic sub- 
stitutes. Yet at the same time there were also extra-monastic communities of 


jugupls|ya naiva yositah / saiva bhagavati prajha samurtya ripamasrita // (Samdhong and 
Dwivedi 1987, 163). 


261 See Shaw 1994, 75-78. See also Gross 1993, 18-24, as well as Davidson’s critique of this 
thesis (2002b, 92). 
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tantric practitioners, such as those surrounding great saints such as Naropa, 
which included important female practitioners, such as his consort Niguma, 
who were recognized as important teachers.” Shaw’s case for empowered 
female practitioners may be more applicable to this relatively later period of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. This, of course, was the crucial period 
when Tibetans were journeying to India.” If Shaw’s hypothesis is correct, 
it is possible that this later period is representative of the earlier period as 
well, for which there are no eyewitness accounts to compensate for the pre- 
sumed erasure of women from the textual record. Davidson, however, has 
argued strongly that there is no evidence for this aside from the Tibetan 
hagiographies, which may reflect more accurately the concerns of Tibetans 
rather than the actual state of affairs in India.? 

A number of Yogini Tantras, particularly the Candamahdrosana 
Tantra,*© advocate respectful treatment for women, at least in the very 
limited sphere of the sexual yogic practices. This may be comparable to the 


262 Niguma is considered the founder of one of the traditions of “six yogas,” #i gu chos drug, 
the popularity of which was exceeded in Tibet only by the set of teachings attributed to 
Naropa. See Kapstein 1980, 140-141, as well as his 1992 essay. According to Tibetan sources, 
another female teacher active at this time includes Subhagini, also known as Sukhasiddhi 
(Cuevas 2003, 47). 


263 We should note, however, that while the portrayal of the dakini improves in Tibetan 
hagiographic literature, it remains somewhat ambivalent, and retains elements of the older 
portrayal of the dangerous, cannibalistic, quasi-human female. The biography of Khyung-po 
rNal-byor illustrates this nicely. It relates that "Khyung-po, seeking the “da@kini of enlight- 
ened awareness called “Niguma’,” traveled to Sosadvipa charnel ground where he encoun- 
tered her. Rather than greeting him warmly, she threatened him as follows: “How do you 
know that I’m no cannibalistic witch? When my circle arrive, you'll be our dinner! You 
better be moving; be quick!” He offered her gold, but when she cast it away, he began to 
suspect her, thinking “Could she be a cannibalistic witch after all? She’s not greedy for gold.” 
(Kapstein 1992, 195-196) 


264 Davidson argues that: “We may conclude, however, from a variety of factors that these 
[hagiographic] texts are Tibetan reformulations and represent the accelerated involvement of 
women in esoteric Buddhism in eleventh- to twelfth-century Tibet. This increased involve- 
ment may be seen in Tibetan lineage lists and was invoked in an observation made bitterly 
by Shama Lotsawa’s sister, Shama Machig, to Indian Buddhist men she refused to teach 
because she was ‘from a border country and, even worse (by Indian standards), a woman!” 
(Davidson 2002b, 96; insert mine) 


26 See, for example, chs. 6~8 of this text, which are edited and translated in George 1974. 
Shaw 1994 also includes translations of excerpts of this text. 
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passages in Mahayana texts such as the Vimalakirti Sutra that argue for the 
equality of male and female.*© While rhetoric of this sort might be inter- 
preted as reflecting a more positive outlook toward women, we must also 
consider the argument of Bernard Faure that the rhetoric of the equality of 
the male and the female, often combined with an extolling of the latter; not 
only presupposes but reinforces the assumed inferiority of women.*%” The 
commitment that the male yogin not disparage the yoginis?® seems to 
derive in part, if not entirely, from the transgressive logic of the tantric 
sexual rites, which typically involved a higher status male and a much lower 
status female.?% 

Women and/or the female divinities are also portrayed in the Yogini 
Tantras in accordance with Indian gender stereotypes. In particular, they 
are associated with the left direction, the “sinister” and inauspicious orienta- 
tion. The Cakrasamvara Tantra repeatedly tells us that they favor “hetero- 
praxy“ (vamdacara), which, as we learn in chapter twenty-eight, involves 
favoring the left side of the body, as well as engaging in behaviors that 
would ordinarily be considered polluting in Indian society, namely com- 
mensality with women who would likely be of low or outcaste social status. 
The association of women with the left is not an arbitrary or value-free 
association. As Jeffrey Kripal has observed: 


As in many cultures, right and left take on symbolic value 
in Indian culture. Generally speaking, that which is “right” 


266 See, for example, ch. 7 of this text, in Thurman 1976. et} 


267 Faure argues that, regarding the rhetorical identification of women with wisdom (prajfia) 
in Mahayana and tantric Buddhist literature, “far from extolling wisdom and women as a 
superficial reading would suggest, this imagery presupposes and reinforces the inferiority of 
women. Max Weber has already noted that the symbolic abrogation of gender difference 
usually goes along with a dichotomic system of gender segregation.” (2003, 124) 


268 The CS has a particularly weak form of this commitment. Ch. 26 informs the adept that 
“the master and the mothers of yoga, being adepts in this Tantra, are excellent indeed. They 
should not be disparaged nor should they be insulted.” This commitment seems particularly 
designed to protect the authority of the male guru, and extends also to his consorts, the 
“mothers of yoga,” as the term “mother,” in the context of the circle surrounding the guru, is 
usually understood to refer to his partner or partners. 


269 Women of untouchable status, such as from the candala and domba outcaste groups, are 
typically valorized in tantric literature. Indeed, these were two of the groups associated with 
the dakinis in the Lavikavatara Sitra, as noted above. 
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is modeled after the established order of dharma: it is pure, 
filled with light, socially acceptable, a model to emulate. 
That which is “left” is characterized as adbarma, that 
which does not conform to the socio-religious order: it is 
impure, dark, antisocial, evil and in constant need of 


control. (1995, 48) 


The correlation of women with the “left” likely expresses male anxieties. 
Moreover, the desire to control women and female sexuality is a common 
feature in the tantras. This suggests that the portrayal of women in these 
texts was largely generated by men and reflects uniquely male concerns. 

Likewise, the tantric “male-female-in-union” sexual imagery largely 
emphasizes the male perspective, presupposing a male practitioner in whom 
the female deity is assimilated and subordinated.””° While there are indeed 
some meditation traditions that highlight female deities such as Vajra- 
yogini/Vajravarahi, and while some contemporary female Buddhists have 
found these deities to be empowering,”! it is important to note that Indian 
sadhana texts typically presuppose the male body, implying that these 
traditions exemplify male-oriented spiritual androgyny, and thus are not 
genuine reflections of female-oriented religious practice.?” 

As one explores the passages in the Yogini Tantras, it is very impor- 
tant that one pay close attention to the commentaries on them, for only 
these provide us with a reliable sense of how they were actually understood 


270 This is argued by Herman-Pfandt in her 1997 article. 


271 This includes both contemporary Asian and Western female practitioners. With respect 
to the latter, see Rita Gross’ essay, “I will never forget to visualize that Vajrayogini is my 
body and mind” (1998, 199-210). With respect to the former, see Kim Gutschow’s account 
of Vajrayogini practice as conducted by Zangskari nuns. Note, however, that while the nuns 
are encouraged to practice Vajrayogini meditation, they are prohibited from performing the 
tites associated with this goddess, and must call upon the services of monks for the perform- 
ance of rites such as the homa fire sacrifice. See Gutschow 2004, 226-235. 


272 For example, Umapatideva’s Sri Vajravarahi Sadhana describes a body mandala practice 
—identical to that of the Cakrasamvara tradition—which includes the penis as one of the 
Points on the body correlated to the mandala. As English notes, “The body point ‘penis’ 
Poses a problem for the Vajrayogini tradition in that the body mandala is supposedly con- 
ducted by the yogin who has self-generated himself as the goddess Vajravarahi.” (2001, 511 
n. 577) Evidently, Umapatideva presupposed that the practitioner would be male, whose 
actual sexual anatomy trumps the visualized sexual anatomy of the goddess. 
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by Buddhists in specific times and places. We might take, for example, the 
following verse in chapter twenty-three of the Cakrasamvara Tantra: “The 
devoted woman who is beloved by him should be enjoyed by the hero, 
[like] the earth. Taking her as one’s support and ground, worship the bind- 
ing in union.” Shaw interprets this as “honoring both women and the earth 
as sources of life, energy, and physical and spiritual well-being.” (1994, 44) 
Of course, we do not know the intentions of the author or authors of this 
text,?”3 and it is certainly possible that Shaw’s interpretation reflects an early 
understanding of the text. However, her interpretation is not shared by any 
of the Indian Buddhist commentators whom I have studied.*”4 Bhava- 
bhatta, writing in the late ninth-century, gives the following interpretation: 


The devoted woman, i.c., the yogini who has the general 
commitments, who is pleased by a yogin should be en- 
joyed by the hero, [like] the earth. The hero is a cham- 
pion; his is the hero’s enjoyment. The earth is that which 
holds wealth and treasures. This means that, having ad- 
vanced upon the earth full of treasure, it is enjoyed by 
him.?75 


In other words, the yogini is an object to be approached and enjoyed by the 
“heroic” yogin, just as a king advances upon and enjoys the earth. This 
commentary was no doubt the product of a cultural world that was increas- 
ingly characterized, as Davidson has argued, by the “idealization of warfare 
and the apotheosis of kingship.”?”° It is perhaps significant that, while 


273 Even if authorial intention is recoverable (and this is far from clear), we are severely 
hampered in the case of the CS by the fact that we know almost nothing about the author or 
(more likely) authors of the text. At best, we can estimate very roughly its time and place of 
composition, as noted above. It also seems likely that it was not composed in a normative 
monastic Buddhist setting. 


274 Bor Shaw, this fact would not negate but would rather support her thesis, since she 
argues that the latter Buddhist monastic tradition actively erased evidence of the early 
participation of empowered women. Of course, the commentators all fall into the category 
of potential perpetrators of this erasure. 


275 Pandey 2002, 123: samayini samanasamaya yogini samtusta yoginas tasya virabhogya 
vasumdhard syat / virah subhatas tasyaiva bhogya virabhogyd / vasiini ratndni dharayatiti 
vasumdhara | akramya ratnapirnd prthvi tena bhujyata iti bhava. 


276 Davidson 2002b, 68; see also ch. 4 of this work, esp. 68-74. 
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Shaw’s thesis postulates an early gynocentric tradition in India which was 
later marginalized and erased, she turns to a later Tibetan commentator for 
support. She quotes a brief passage from the chapter abstract in Sachen 
Kun-dga’ sNying-po’s commentary, written during the mid-twelfth cen- 
tury.2””7 A more complete comment on this passage occurs later in his com- 
mentary as follows: 


As for the hero’s—i.e., the adept’s—enjoyment, this en- 
joyment [serves] as the cause for generating the excellent 
qualities within the adept’s continuum. [One] relies [on 
that], just as one [relies] on the earth. [One] relies on that 
because [by so doing] the many excellent qualities arise in 
the adept’s continuum. Regarding the explanation of this, 
the support is the yogini’s vulva (dharmodaya, chos 
‘byung).””® Since it is the support which gives rise to good 
qualities in the yogin’s continuum, it says taking her as 
one’s support. (PG 334.3) 


While this text does not objectify women as obviously as Bhavabhatta’s, it 
does not unambiguously support Shaw’s thesis either. Rather, it is a typical 
example of tantric Buddhism’s androcentricity, portraying women as objects 
and instruments of male pleasure and spiritual needs. As Faure argues regard- 
ing tantric Buddhism: 


The utopian quality of this tradition is evident, and the 
freedom it claims for its female adherents is equally prob- 
lematic. The real woman is only a means to an end, a kind 
of “transitional object.” She is denied, inasmuch as she has 
to hide behind a divine mask. Admittedly, this kind of 
double-role, like that of female mediums, might constitute 
a form of power, a way to assert one’s voice—but always in 
the name of another, under a false identity. It remains a 
form of alienation. In short, Tantric ritual offered a role to 
women, as long as they observed the rule of the game. 


*77 Sachen lived from 1092-1158 CE. Shaw 1994 (45) quotes Sachen’s PG 334.2. 


ane Regarding the interpretation of the term dharmodaya as indicating the vulva (bhaga), see 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary, translated in the notes to CS ch. 5 below. 
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Admittedly some women, under favorable circumstances, 
were able to play this game well and turn it to their own 
advantage, but they remain the exception to the rule, and 
their success is to their credit as individuals, not as passive 
followers of some egalitarian teaching. (2003, 126) 


Indeed, in either the textual or archeological record, the appearance of 
Tantra in India seems to be marked nor with any notable rise in the pres- 
ence of women in Buddhist institutions, but rather with a decline.?”” More- 
over, Davidson may be right in arguing that the rise of tantric forms of 
Buddhism contributed to this decline.’8° It may not be a coincidence that 
the passages in the Cakrasamvara Tantra that provide the strongest evidence 
for the active presence of human females, that is, the chapters on the clans 
of Yoginis and their characteristics, may derive from non-Buddhist sources, 
if Sanderson’s claims are correct. 

Likewise, while tantric Buddhism died out in India, closely related 
Hindu traditions survived. And we see in these movements a social phe- 
nomenon rather similar to what was described in the Buddhist texts. Bhola- 
nath Bhattacharya, who conducted field work among tantric Hindu groups 
in Bengal during the 1970s, describes males who conduct searches for 
suitable female partners for their sddhanas in a (1977) series of articles. Such — 
female partners were typically found among the socio-economically de- 
prived outcaste groups, and were often women forced by economic need to 
engage in degrading occupations such as prostitution. Interestingly, it is 


279 Most notably, the early medieval period saw the disappearance of the order of nuns in 
India, and with it the possibility for an institutionalized spiritual role for women in Bud- 
dhism. Regarding this, see Falk 1989. 


280 Davidson argues: “Our sources suggest that, even while individual women exercised 
power and authority in political and economic affairs in specific regions during the medieval 
period, they did not extend that involvement into Buddhist institutions. We have many 
ways of determining the approximate percentages of women participating in Buddhist activi- 
ties; particularly important are epigraphic, ethnographic, and textual sources. These sources 
show a remarkable convergence: women probably constituted between 1 percent and 20 per- 
cent of individuals acting in most religious capacities from the medieval period to the present. 
The data are sketchy, but they indicate that women’s numbers precipitously declined during 
the period of esoteric Buddhism, particularly in high status and authoritative religious posi- 
tions. Far from being supportive of women’s participation, the Mantrayana was decidedly 
deleterious to the religious aspirations of those women desiring participation as independent 
and equal persons.” (2002b, 92-93) 
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precisely women from these same outcaste groups who are valorized in the 
Buddhist tantras as ideal candidates for consorts. Chapter forty-one of the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra describes a large number of yoginis present in South 
India as follows: “At Pulliramalaya and Kanakagiri there are twenty-one 
thousand women born in candala families.” Bhavabhatta notes that they are 
born as outcastes. Jayabhadra explains that “as for the multitudes of 21,000 
accomplished yoginis, they wander in the form of those who are deprived, 
yet they abide in the triple wheel.””*! 

There is thus a pall of exploitation that lingers over these traditions, as 
June Campbell has suggested in her (1996) critique of contemporary Tibetan 
traditions. This is not to say that these relationships are and have always 
been exploitative, or that there is no possibility for women in these tradi- 
tions to rise to positions of spiritual authority. On the contrary, we know 
that this did at times occur—Laksmirmkara is a perfect example of this. How- 
ever, Laksmirhkara evidently represents a small and exceptional minority; her 
attainment of spiritual authority in the tradition may have been aided by 
the fact that she was initially of high social status, a princess in fact, and was 
thus possessed of the social capital (such as literacy) and the economic 
capital to establish herself as an authority within the tradition. As such, she 
appears to have been an exceptional figure, as were the Buddhist men who 
sought to challenge the misogyny that pervaded their cultural traditions. 


3.3 Consecration and the Sexual Yogas 


The preceding section frequently alluded to, but left open, the ques- 
tion of the sexual practices associated with the Cakrasamvara Tantra. The 
texts of this tradition indicate that some sort of sexual practice is required of 
the adept. Ascertaining exactly what sort of practice, however, presents a 
serious methodological challenge. That is, it is probably not possible to con- 
clude from the basis of textual evidence alone exactly what practices were 
undertaken by a given community. Rather, we are presented with the rheto- 
tic of sexual practices, which reflects at least an ideal of practice, even though 
the exact degree to which this ideal was literally put into practice is unknow- 
able, since it is not possible to assume that textual passages accurately reflect 
the practices of the communities who created or preserved them. 


281 See the notes to my translation of ch. 41 below. 
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However, in the case of the Cakrasamvara and related tantric tradi- 
tions the epistemological uncertainty is less acute than that faced by scholars 
of traditions such as Mediterranean Gnosticism, for which much of the 
evidence is contained in the polemics composed by critics.7*? In the case of 
this tradition, our evidence largely consists of texts composed by and for 
initiated members of the tradition. Some of these, as we shall see, are quite 
specific regarding practices involving sexuality. While the degree to which 
such practices were actually performed is uncertain, it seems likely that they 
were performed to some degree, as there also exist criticisms of their practice 
written by members of the tradition. The existence of such criticism strongly 
suggests that there were Buddhists who interpreted the texts literally’ and 
practiced accordingly. It also indicates that there were multiple interpreta- 
tions of the text, and that its interpretation was a contested issue. 

In this section I will seek to shed light on the nature of these practices 
involving sexuality on the basis of texts in the Cakrasamvara tradition. 
There are several types of these practices, which fall under the general 
rubrics of “sacramental practices” and “sexual yogas.” The latter, the so- 
called “sexual yogas”—spiritual disciplines conducted in conjunction with 
or while engaged in sexual activities—seem to be evidenced only in the 
context of the later tradition. It is not at all clear if such practices were 
conducted or advocated by the author(s) of the Tantra itself. For while the 
Tantra makes numerous references to sexual acts or substances, none of 
these can be unambiguously taken as descriptions of the complex sexual 
yogic practices that the later tradition advanced. Rather, the Tantra seems 
preoccupied with the sacramental consumption of sexual fluids, for the pro- 
duction of which sexual activity was a requisite. Later scholars who wished 
to read into the text descriptions of the sexual yogas had to do so via exer- 
cises of creative commentary. 

The notion that sexual fluids have creative power is not unusual.?%8 
In India, there was long-standing concern regarding their proper use. On 
the male side, there was anxiety concerning the loss of virility via the loss of 


282 See Goehring 2000, 331-334. 


285 There is evidence for the sacrificial consumption of mixed sexual fluids in other cultural 
contexts. See Goehring 2000, 340-343, for a description of the agape practice of the Phibio- 
bite Gnostics as described by Epiphanius. 
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semen.?84 On the female side, as Wendy Doniger has shown, while female 
sexuality was rightly invested with great power and potency, there was a ten- 
dency to bifurcate women into the benign role of mother, whose milk is a 
life-giving fluid, and the dangerous and potentially malevolent role of a 
sexual aggressor, whose reproductive fluid, uterine blood, was viewed with 
trepidation and treated accordingly as a taboo substance.” Women were 
often viewed as dangerously vulnerable to sexual desire,?°° and the sexual 
aggression to which they were allegedly prone was personified in the figures 
of the dangerous females, such as the yaksinis and dakinis,?°” who were par- 
ticularly notorious for their love of flesh and also their consumption of male 
sexual fluids, often to the extent that they would “drain” their unfortunate 
male victims, thereby killing them.?% 

Buddhist and Hindu tantric traditions, following this cultural logic, 
call for a heroic male adept (vira) to engage these demonic females, and to 
invert the power dynamic. As Sarah Caldwell has pointed out, the yaksinis 
were popularly imagined to be sexual vampires, draining and destroying the 
unfortunate men whom they seduce.*®? Thus, the tantric adept is often 


284 See for example the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 6.4.1-10 (Olivelle 1998, 154-157). It com- 
pares sexual intercourse to the act of sacrifice, and claims that a man who has this knowledge 
appropriates the woman’s merits, while one who lacks this knowledge loses his merits to the 
woman. See also White 1996, 339-342. 


285 See O'Flaherty 1980, 33-61. See also White 2003, 68-73. 
286 Diana Paul has argued this with respect to Buddhist literature (1979, 3-50). 


287 This was argued by Gail Sutherland, who observed: “The etiology of the demonic aspect 
of these yaksis and other related female spirits, such as raksasis and ndgis, in the folk logic that 
surrounds their mythology, [is] rooted in abrogations of the feminine nature. Women, it 
is believed, are defined and compelled by overwhelming reproductive needs that, when 
denied and truncated, result in their actual transformation into a demonic form. Or as we 
have seen, when they allow their passions and jealousies to override their fixed social duties, 
their failure is often depicted metaphorically as a descent into the demonic.” (1991, 145) 


*88 See White 2003, 7273. As he notes, a fifth century Buddhist text, studied by Michel 
Strickmann (1996, 320), attributes nocturnal seminal emissions to the demonic interference 
of the Yaksi named Bhiti. 


*89 See Caldwell 1999, 162-170. These dangerous non-human females are mythic embodi- 
ments of the common South Asian belief in aggressive female sexuality that must be con- 
trolled in a properly ordered (male-dominated) society. Wendy Doniger (O'Flaherty 1980, 
1985; Doniger 1999) has documented this extensively in the South Asian context. Tibetan 
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warned of the need for mental stability, since being controlled by or over- 
whelmed with lust here results in death, as the Subahupariprecha Tantra in- 
forms us. Instead, he should use his knowledge to extract the powerful sexual 
substances from the female, taming her in the process. As Gail Sutherland 
has argued: 


In the Tantric context, the symbolic domestication of the 
wilderness, which the yaksa embodies, takes the form of 
the sexual subjugation of the wild (ie., erotic) yaksi by the 
male practitioner. Her undomesticated sexuality is brought 
to heel and transmuted into familial goodwill, serving 
simultaneously and conversely as a metaphor for her actual 
sexual enslavement by the practitioner. (1991, 147) 


Indeed, tantric Buddhism does show a propensity toward the rhetoric of the 
“family” or “clan” (kula), which is, as we shall see, structured around the 
patriarchal figure of the guru. 

While the Cakrasamvara Tantra was later interpreted as referring to 
complex sexual yogic practices, on the surface the text seems largely con- 
cerned with the practice of transgressive behavior patterns, involving the 
acquisition and consumption of substances that are ordinarily considered 
polluting in many Indian social contexts, including meat, alcohol and other 
intoxicants, and bodily effluvia. Among these, there is a particular focus on 
the consumption of meat and sexual fluids. These two are in fact linked in 
the traditional Indian medical perspective. The Lankdvatira Sitra, for 
example, provides the following reasons why a yogin should not eat meat: 
“Since it is related to oneself (sudjanydd),?>! is a transgression, arises from 


culture has likewise portrayed women as sexually aggressive, and has projected this portrayal 
onto non-human female beings. See Gutschow 2004, 212-218. 


290 According to Ayurvedic theory, the food we eat passes through a sevenfold series of 
transmutations (including flesh, the third step), before reaching the ultimate step, semen in 
males, and uterine blood and breast milk in females. See White 1996, 340. 


291 Presumably the point here is that the human body, too, is composed of meat, although 

the text may be making the point that all living beings are interconnected, an argument the 
text makes previously via recourse to the concept of the dharmakdya. See Vaidya 1963, 
104,1-5. 
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semen and blood,” and is terrifying to living beings, the yogin should 
avoid meat.””°3 Several centuries later, the fact that meat is a transgression 
(vyabhicéra) would commend its consumption. But there are further reasons 
for this as well; evidently the consumption of meat stimulates the pro- 
duction and flow of the requisite sexual fluids that the yogin needs to gather 
and consume as an essential component of his tantric “commitment” 
(samaya). The Cakrasamvara Tantra’s thirty-third chapter opens with the 
following instructions: 


Furthermore, it is not the case that all are adept in all 
yogas, capable of feasting to the extent of their ability on 
fish, flesh, and so forth. One should partake of the five 
foods, and so forth, with relish, even when they are not 
present. At night one should always undertake extensive 
feasting. Then the messenger should be bestowed. Placing 
one’s head in her lap, she is worshipped in the fashion of 
the nondual hero. Whether or not she is one’s mother, 
sister, daughter, kinswoman, or wife, should one do thus 
in accordance with the rite, one will be free of all bonds. 


One of the primary purposes of this feasting and sexual activity, euphemis- 
tically referred to as “nondual hero worship,” is the gathering and con- 
sumption of the mixed sexual fluids, semen and uterine blood. 

The first chapter of the Cakrasamvara Tantra, which is often taken 
by the commentators to be an abstract of the Tantra’s contents, dedicates 
four and a half of its sixteen verses to this process, most of which are appar- 
ently derived from two of the older Buddhist tantras which are mentioned 
in the Tantra. The first of these four and a half verses is verse six, which 
reads: “The clanswoman indeed should be constantly worshipped at the 
special occasion, with the central, superior breath, accompanied by scented 
water.” Jayabhadra comments here that: 


292 This is undoubtedly a reference to the Ayurvedic theory that conception occurs through 
the union of male semen and female uterine blood. See Wujastyk 2003, xix. 


3 Lankavatara Siitra 8.4: svijanyad vyabhicarae ca sukrasonitasambhavat / udvejaniyam 
bhittanan yogt mansam vivarjayet I/ (Vaidya 1963, 104). 
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Regarding central, and so forth, the central one is the 
lotus, which is said to exist in the center. On it is the 
superior breath, which is the placement [there] of the 
tongue. What occurs with this? It is accompanied by 
scented water, meaning it is accompanied by seminal 
essence. Clanswoman is [an example of] the Tantra’s sym- 
bolic speech. One should worship an outer woman who 
has the self-nature of Vajravarahi.?"4 


Jayabhadra is not the only commentator to interpret this line in terms of 
the sacramental production of mixed sexual fluids, removed from the female 
participant’s vulva with the tongue. Kambala likewise explains that 


Regarding with the central, superior breath, first, excite 
the lotus of an eleven year old for the sake of alchemy. 
Second, make pleasure with a twelve year old for the sake 
of the commitments. Third, meditate first on the mantra 
for the sake of magical power with a menstruating (puspa- 
vati, me tog dang Idan pa) sixteen year old. Fourth, accom- 
plish [the power of] flight (kAecari) with a twenty year old, © 
who is the embodiment of wisdom. The fifth is the: 
twenty-five year old, who is for the sake of consecration. 
These are indicated in accordance with the process of 
purification of the five wisdoms, the mirror-like, and so 


forth. (SN 4b—5a) 


The second of these four and a half verses is the eighth verse, “Wor- 
ship the buddhas and bodhisattvas with one’s own seminal drops, with 
sight and touch, and with hearing and thought,” which is intertextually 
related to a passage in the Guhyasamaja Tantra. The final two and a half 
verses (1 1c—13) read as follows: 


294 E 8a.5-8b.1: madhyametyadi madhyame bhavatiti madhyamah padma ucyate / tasmin 
uttamo Svaso jihvavinyasah / tena kim bhiitena gandhodakasahitena tu bodhicittasahitenaivety 
arthah | kulikam iti tantrasamayabhésa | vajravarahisvaripam bahyangaha pijayed iti /, Note 
that the Tibetan translation does not translate jihva@ (see MP 45a). 1 wonder if this was an 
oversight, or an instance of self-censorship on the part of the translators. 


295 The verse in question in the CS (ch. 1 v. 8) reads: searetobindubhir buddhin bodhisattvams 
ca piijayet / darsanasparsanabhyds ca sravanasmaranena ca //. The corresponding passage in the 
Guhyasamaja Tantra is even more erotic: “Through the union of the two organs, one’s own 
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There is honey and vermilion, mixed with camphor and 
with red sandalwood. Standing amidst the host, bearing 
the sign of the universal vajra mark, one should cause him 
to lick the tips of the thumb and ring finger, always know- 
ing yoga. Consuming it as if it were the beverage soma, 
success is always attained. This should be the five ambro- 
sias, the originator of all powers. 


This passage is understood by the commentators as referring to the ritual 
consumption of sexual fluids in the second “secret consecration” (guhyabhi- 
seka), with “camphor” (karpira) and “red sandalwood” (raktacandana) refer- 
ring to semen and uterine blood, respectively. This text almost certainly 
derived from a longer passage in the sixth kalpa of the Samayoga Tantra, 
which contains the following description of the tantric feast (ganacakra): 


The women who are similar to one’s deity who are well 
prepared, auspicious, and marked with one’s insignia 
(mudra)?’ should be examined in the tantric feast. The 
human blood that is called the “great blood” is achieved 
naturally with the powers of reality. Regarding the prepa- 
ration of the great blood with the vajra water and the vajra, 
it is well prepared with power (mthu), inserted within the 
vessel of her lotus. The Blessed Lord of great passion, the 
Tathagata Vajrasattva, who has the adamantine mind of all 
buddhas—difficult to surpass is his commitment. The great 
blood is prepared from uterine blood and the semen, and 


vajra together with the lotus, one should woiship the buddhas and vajrasattvas with one’s 
own seminal drops.” svavajram padmasamyuktam dvayendriyaprayogatah / svaretobindubhir 
buddhan vajrasattvams ca pijayet // (ch. 7 v. 26, ed. in Matsunaga 1978, 22). The clearly 
older Guhyasamaja Tantra may have influenced the CS here, but it is also possible that these 
are variants of what might have been an oral traditional text among siddha communities. I 
thank Dr. Christian Wedemeyer for suggesting this possibility. 


296 These are common metaphors, used thus in Hindu texts as well (White 2003, 73, 79). 


"7 The mudra here appears to be that sort defined at HT Il.iv.15: “The mudrd is a sign or 
mark, and by this mark the clan (w/a) is indicated. Through engaging in meditation with 
the wrong clan, there will be neither success (siddhi) nor one who succeeds.” mudranam 
linganankam ca ankena laksate kulam / vyastakulam bhivanayogin na siddbi napi sadhakab //s 
(my translation from Snellgrove 1959, 2:64; cf. also Snellgrove 1959, 1:103). 
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since it arises from great passion, it is called the great blood. 
Mix the great blood with camphor and red sandalwood. 
Going amidst the retinue, all of alchemy is gained. For one 
who has union with one’s deity, consuming it as if it were 
the beverage soma from the tip of the thumb and ring 
finger, success is always attained. JS 160a). 


Surativajra comments on this passage as follows: 


The woman is well [prepared], that is, purified through 
the four [stages of] service and worship (sevdsddhana).?* 
One visualizes her as one’s own goddess, or [adorns her] 
with one’s insignia together with facial ornaments and 
necklaces.... As for the substance of the tantric feast and 
the secret consecration, it is the human blood that is 
called the “great blood,” meaning self-arising blood.*” 
Why is this necessary? It is achieved naturally with the 
powers of reality, meaning that one achieves the non- 
conceptual four joys that are devoid of the eighty natures 
with the power of reality—that is, the reality of pas- _ 
ston2 and the reality of entry*®! that are the roots of 
excellence and that augment life—naturally, that is, 
through the reality of emission.*°? How should one enjoy 
it? With vajra water and the vajra, meaning that the one 
who has power, through the power of reality, places the 
five ambrosias—that is, urine, feces, seminal essence, and 
great blood, together with meat—in a skull bowl, and he 


298 Sevasadhana generally refers to the preliminary sevd practice of purificatory mantra 
recitation, together with the sadhana involving the ritual and visualization practices in which 
the deity or deity mandala is invoked. Surativajra may be referring here to the four step 
sevistidhana creation stage practice of the Guhyasamaja tradition. See Wayman 1977, 41-42. 


299 That is, uterine blood, as opposed to blood flows resulting from illness or injury. 
300 The Tibetan translation reads amatatva, presumably transliterating Sanskrit kamatattva. 


3°! The Tibetan reads besanatatva, presumably transliterating Sanskrit vesanatattua. It might 
also be a transliteration of vesaya, “service.” 


302 Reading recatattva instead of refijatattua. 
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realizes, in an illusion-like fashion, the commitment of the 
Blessed Lord Vajrasattva within [the goddess] Rasavajri.*° 


Surativajra points to the two contexts in which the ‘sexual fluid power- 
substances were to be generated, within the secret consecration and the tan- 
ttic feast. The former is of particular significance within the text, and is in 
fact the only portion of the consecration ceremony that is described in any 
detail. 

According to the commentaries and ritual texts, the Cakrasamvara 
consecration process follows the general pattern of the Unexcelled Yoga 
Tantras, which highlight four consecrations.>°4 The second consecration is 
obliquely referred to in the chapter one passage quoted above, which refers 
to the guru causing the candidate to lick the sexual fluids from the tips of 
his conjoined thumb and ring finger. It is also described as follows in chap- 
ter three: 


The master, well equipoised, should worship the consort. 
On the second day he should make the drop for the dis- 
ciples with blood thrice enchanted. Having unveiled his 
[the disciple’s blindfolded] face, he should then show the 
mandala to the disciple. He should show [the disciple] her 
in whom is the deity’s place. 


Jayabhadra explains this passage as follows: 


Immediately after that [i.e., after the preliminary worship 
of the mandala], one performs all of the consecrations via 


303 Surativajra, Toh. 1660, 406a—b. 


34 The four Unexcelled Yoga Tantra consecrations are: 1) the “vase consecration” (kalasabhi- 
seka), also known as the “master consecration” (dcaryabbiseka) or “sacred knowledge conse- 
ctation” (vidyabhiseka); 2) the “secret consecration” (guhyabhiseka); 3) the “wisdom-gnosis” 
consecration (prajhajadnabhiseka); and 4) the “fourth consecration” (caturthabbiseka, also 
sometimes called the “word consecration” or the “name consecration”). The first (vase) con- 
secration is actually a multi-step consecration process which includes all of the consecrations 
of the Yoga Tantras (cf. Snellgrove 1987, 213-243). These steps of the first consecration are 
not described in the Cakrasamvara Tantra itself, although some commentators read the 
Opening verses of chapter three as referring to them (cf. the notes to my translation of CS 
ch. 3 below). In the discussion that follows below, we likewise will not be describing the first 
consecration, nor will we be discussing the fourth; we will rather be focusing on the second 
and (beginning on p. 116) third consecrations. 
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the rite celebrated in endless tantras; and as the secret 
consecration is preeminent, [the master] should worship 
the consort, and so forth, indicates the secret consecra- 
tion. One’s consort is an outer woman, well-educated in 
mantra and tantra, who has the commitments regarding 
what is to be protected and eaten. Well equipoised means 
that one re-envisions oneself through the yoga of Sti 
Heruka, and one recreates her through the yoga of Vajra- 
varahi, and [both] should be armored with the great 
armors. On the second day, once again one worships the 
mandala and produces the blessing, and so forth, sets up 
an abode of bliss, such as a mat, couch, and so forth, either 
in or near the mandala, and commences with the secret 
consecration. Regarding he should make the drop with 
blood thrice enchanted, together with an outer woman 
who has the previously explained characteristics and who is 
menstruating, he gives rise to sexual joy by means of the 
process of drinking soma, and so forth. Then through the 
practice of rubbing the vajra and lotus, and so forth, when 
the [sexual fluids] are flowing, the essence, quintessence, 
and garland mantras are recited over the blindfolded dis- 
ciple. Bestow the consecration with the vajra and lotus upon 
the [disciple’s] seven spots—the crown, forehead, both 
eyes, mouth, throat, and heart. The disciple should con- 
sume it as if it were bliss-bestowing ambrosia. Immediately 
after that, his face should be unveiled and he should be 
shown the mandala. He should be shown her in whom 
is the deity’s place of the lotus, the place of the secret 
consecration. This means that he should be shown the outer 
woman who has the power to bestow consecration. 


305 EB 13a.4-14a.1: tadanantaram ta[n]tranantanaprasiddhena vidhind sarvam abhisekam 
- nivartyedani[m] guhyabhisekavidhipradhanatvat / pijayeld] mudram ityadina guhyabhisekam 
sticayati | svamudram iti / bahyingand mantratantrasusiksita raksaniyabhaksaniya-samaya- 
samanvit[a] | sumsamahitam iti atmainam Ssriberukayogena dy[sjtikrtya / tam ca vajravarabi- 
yogena nirmaya mahdakavacadibhih kavacayitvdé / dvitiyfe] ahanib punar api mandalam 
sampijyadhisthinadikam krtvi mandalamadhye mandalasamipe va kéastapatakhatvadt- 
sukh[a]sayalm] samsthapya guhyabhisekam arabhate / raktena trijaptena tilakam tasya karayed 
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The importance and necessity of this second consecration should not 
be underestimated. Chapter twenty-six lists the commitments (samaya) to 
which the initiated adept must adhere. These represent the behavior pat- 
terns that the author(s) of the text sought to reinforce, and thus the values 
of the tradition. A number of these refer to sexual practices in general, and 
several to the transfer of sexual fluids that occur in the second consecration 
and elsewhere. One of these commands is that “one is not hostile in the 
transfer of fluid.” The commentaries leave no doubt that the “fluid” (srozas) 
referred to here is sexual fluid.2°° No doubt this command was necessitated 
by the fact that sexual fluids (and uterine blood in particular) were viewed 
as polluting substances in India. This was followed by the injunction: “The 
wise one should move his little finger.” Bhavabhatta gives the following 
instructions in explaining the import of this: 


The rite of loving the messenger is indicated by little finger, 
and so forth. The channel called “bird face” (kbagamukha), 
which is like a bandhitka*®” flower, should be moved, ice., 
stimulated, by the concave space [formed] by the tips of 
the ring and middle fingers as if around a seed, inserted 
within the flower. What is the purpose of this? The mes- 
sengers, and so forth, indicate that [it is done in order to 


iti yathapirvoktalaksananvita bahyangana puspavati bhavati tayd saha vii somapainddikramena 
yatha harso jayate | tatha vajrapadmasph[a]lanadikriyaya ksaranavasthayam mukbapata- 
baddhasya sisfyasya] hrdayopahrdayamalamantroccaranam kytva Sirasi lalatle] caksurdvaye 
mukhe kanthe hrdaye ca saptasthane[su] vajrena padmena cabhisekam dadyat / sisyenapi sukha- 
dattam amytam ivikhadayet / tadanantaram mukham udghaltya] darsayen mandalam | 
padmasya devatasthanam iti guhyabhisekasthanam tatra tam darsayed iti | abbisekapradana- 
samarthim bahyanganam darsayet ity arthab / 


306 According to Jayabhadra, “not hostile in the transfer of fluid means that when receiv- 
ing the seminal essence one should not be angered” (E 27a.3: akrodhab srotasamcara iti 
bodhicittagrahanakéal[e] ‘pratighata[h] kartavya ity). Tsong Khapa explains that this means 
that “one does not generate conduct with hostility when taking up seminal essence with the 
tongue from a woman’s lotus” (KS 142a—b). Viravajra likewise states that “at the time of 


taking up the seminal essence, one does not give rise to the conception that ic is filth” (ST 
190a). 


307 Pentapetes phoenicea. 
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stimulate] the descent of the streaming intoxicant which 
exists within the messenger. #8 


The bandhika flower, brilliant red with six petals and a white stamen, was 
commonly used, like the lotus, to symbolize the female sexual organ,°0° 
That direct stimulation, perhaps of the clitoris, stimulates the flow of the 
desired sexual fluid, suggests that this fluid is not necessarily uterine blood, 
but rather vaginal secretions. Commentators such as Jayabhadra, however, 
call for a menstruating woman here,? which implies that the resulting 
fluid would contain traces of blood. 

By the ninth century, when Jayabhadra was writing, it is clear that a 
(presumably human) “outer woman” (ba/hyangana) was deemed essential for 
the performance of the consecration ceremonies of this tradition. Jaya- 


308 Pandey 2002, 487: dityanurdganavidbim aha kanistham ityadi / khagamukbanadim ban- 
dhiikakusumasadrsim kusumasadrsena kimbijenindmikamadhyamagrasamputanyastena cdlayec 
codayet | kimartham aha dutaya ityadi / ditinim samvyasthinam svavasthinam sravan- 
madatvam | 


309 See, for example, the Cazdamahdrosana Tantra 6.60 in George’s edition (1974, 28), and 
its translation (1974, 69). See also the discussions at White 2003, 120-121, and Shaw 1994, 
155-156. 


310 Terms used for the female’s fluid include “[uterine] blood” (vahia) and menstual blood 
(vajas). Miranda Shaw argues that these terms in this context denote not uterine blood but, 
rather vaginal secretions, which she argues are “red” with regard to the “endocrinal content 
of the female sexual fluid.” (1994, 158) While Shaw is correct in noting that many texts, 
including Bhavabhatta’s quoted above, suggest female sexual secretions, her argument is 
contradicted by some of the commentators. Jayabhadra, for example, explains that the 
“flower water” (kusumodaka) mentioned in CS ch. 42 (which will be quoted below) “is that 
which arises with a menstruating woman” (D 53b.2: kusumodakam puspavatya sahotpannab). 
The term he uses here, puspavati, is a well-known medical term that leaves no doubt that, for 
Jayabhadra at least, a menstruating woman is called for here. This may be precisely because 
sex with such a woman was ordinarily deemed polluting and dangerous. The resulting fluid 
would likely be vaginal secretion “reddened” (rakta) by blood. Evidently, there was some 
slippage here concerning sexual fluids, blood, and milk, which were seen as closely related 
substances, as Wendy Doniger (O’Flaherty 1980, 43-55) and David White (2003, 92-93) 
have noted. Yet these and other texts do clearly suggest that uterine blood is usually implied 
by these terms. A decisive example occurs in the Mundamala Tantra, where kusuma and 
raktacandana are defined as the blood of a virgin, who by definition has not engaged in 
sexual intercourse. It occurs as follows: “The flower or blood (fusuma) generated from the 
twining tendrils (/ata) [of a maiden], who has not had sexual intercourse with a male, is 
known as the ‘self-arisen flower’ (svayambhikusuma) or ‘red sandalwood’ (raktacandana), 
which is to be fed to the great Goddess.” (White 2003, 78-79) 
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bhadra repeatedly states her prerequisite qualities, particularly the need that 
she be “well-educated in Tantra and Mantra” (mantratantrasusiksita). Evi- 
dently, this “education” would take place in the context of the social world 
surrounding the guru. Indeed, the scandalous references to intercourse with 
one’s “mother, sister, daughter” are explained as referring to the women 
within the guru’s retinue, who together with him and his male students 
constitute the adept’s alternate family. In commenting upon chapter twenty- 
eight’s injunction, “One’s mother, sister, daughter, and wife are accepted to 
be messengers,” Durjayacandra explains that “the mother is the guru’s 
consort, the sister one’s fellow disciples, the daughter she to whom one 
gives one’s oral instructions, and one’s wife is given by the guru.” (RG 
294b-295a) This suggests that the female practitioners were assimilated in a 
family (uda) structure centered upon a patriarchal authority figure, the 
guru. While we know very little about the social context(s) in which such 
training might have taken place during the ninth century, it most likely 
would have occurred in the context of the circle of devotees surrounding an 
established guru. A model here might be the community that surrounded 
the great guru Naropa during the early eleventh century at his retreat center, 
Phullahari. This center was located north of Nalanda, where Naropa had 
lived as a scholar before undertaking tantric practice;3!! it might have served 
as a hermitage of sorts loosely associated with the monastic university. This 
may have been a venerable pattern, with communities of tantric practitio- 
ners having established relationships with some monastic institutions.3!? 
The use of the family as a metaphor for Buddhist communities is not 
peculiar to tantric Buddhism, but occurs throughout the history of Bud- 
dhism. Buddhists often portray the monks and nuns, in renouncing their 
biological families, as joining a new family or lineage, that of the Buddha 
(buddhavamsa).33 As Reinders has argued with regard to Chinese Buddhism: 


311 See Roerich 1959, 85. See also Trungpa 1982, esp. xxix. 


ple, Stephen Hodge has argued, on the basis of textual and botanical evidence, that the 
Mahivaivocana Sitra may have been composed in a forest retreat associated with Nalanda 
monastery. While his conclusions ate speculative, they are fascinating, in part because they 
Suggest that there may have been a long established association of tantric practitioners with 
mainstream Buddhist institutions. See Hodge 1994, 72-74. 


one Concerning the history of these ideas, see Ruegg 1976 and 1989b. 
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[T]he monk’s disengagement from the family was simul- 
taneous to his placement in a new pseudo-family, in a 
pseudo-genetic vertical lineage with ancestors, patriarchs, 
and sibling-like generations of disciples. This distinction in- 
volves time differences and transmission through a lineage. 


(1997, 257) 


Tantric consecration likewise entailed one’s entry into an alternative com- 
munity, a kula or clan based not on genetic descent but rather spiritual incli- 
nation, hierarchically ranked vis-a-vis the guru who serves as one’s father, 
the source of the spiritual “seed” transmitted to one during the process of 
consecration and subsequent instruction concerning the details of the theory 
and practice of the tradition. Through this transmission the disciple enters 
the guru’s lineage and is empowered to learn the intimate details of the 
tradition’s most secret practices, which are symbolically revealed during the 
third “wisdom-gnosis” (prajf#ajfana) consecration that follows, in which the 
disciple, after having his blindfold removed, is instructed in the details of 
sexual yoga with the consort. 

This process of transmission was represented using the symbols and 
substances of biological transmission. This use of biological imagery and 
materials to construct an alternative community and to represent the trans- 
mission of authority therein is not as unusual as it might seem at first glance. 
Weber noted that charisma could be conceived as an entity transmissible in 


certain ritual contexts, as follows: 


[C]harisma may be transmitted by ritual means from one 
bearer to another or may be created in a new person. The 
concept was originally magical. It involves a dissociation of 
charisma from a particular individual, making it an objec- 
tive, transferable entity. In particular, it may become the 
charisma of office. In this case the belief in legitimacy is no 
longer directed to the individual, but to the acquired 
qualities and to the effectiveness of the ritual acts. The 
most important example is the transmission of priestly 
charisma by anointing, consecration, or the laying on of 


hands. (1968, 57) 
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Semen and blood, particularly menstrual blood, are clearly what could be 
called, following Marriott, “coded substances,” substances that are both 
transmissible and potentially transformative. Marriott argues that 


persons—single actors—are not thought in South Asia to 
be “individual,” that is, indivisible, bounded units, as they 
are in much of Western social and psychological theory as 
well as in common sense. Instead, it appears that persons 
are generally thought by South Asians to be “dividual” or 
divisible. To exist, dividual persons absorb heterogeneous 
material influences. They must also give out from them- 
selves particles of their own coded substances—essences, 
residues, or other active influences—that may then repro- 
duce in others something of the nature of the persons in 
whom they have originated. (1976, 111) 


This concept of personhood appears to be active in the tantric context, 
where the transmission of these substances in consecration may have been 
conceived to do more than just symbolize the entry of the disciple into the 
vajra master’s (vajrdcarya’s) lineage, but to actually effect a transformation 
in the disciple’s person. 

Through the consumption of the sacramental fluids, the disciple then 
would be ritually established with a new family, the family centering around 
the figure of his guru. Doing so would confer other benefits as well. Ac- 
cording to chapter twenty-seven of the Cakrasamvara Tantra, “By eating 
the water of bliss, one’s merit is purified and one’s sins destroyed.” Al- 
though the tradition may be androcentric, it is undeniable that it does place 
great emphasis on female practitioners as essential for the successful com- 
pletion of the yogin’s sadhana. His consort in these practices is termed a 
“messenger,” no doubt because it is she who confers the “coded” clan fluid 
(dravya) that confers bliss and success. The Cakrasamvara Tantra states in 
its twenty-eighth chapter that: “His messenger is supreme, divine, ener- 
gized, and has a companion. Impassioned, she incites the yogic fluid through 
sexual union. Enamored with the guru’s instructions, her aim is to be like 
the wealth giver.” 

The Cakrasamvara Tantra repeatedly refers to sexual union culminat- 
ing in the production of sacramental sexual fluids as “worship” (paja), and - 
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it is clearly closely connected to the “worship of the vulva” (yonipija) that is 
frequently described in Hindu tantric texts, art, and architecture.3!4 This 
“worship” is also termed the “consort observance” (vidydvrata) or “great 
observance” (mahdvrata). In the Cakrasamvara Tantra, it appears that what 
was called for was sexual intercourse undertaken for the purpose of the pro- 
duction of the mixed sexual fluids for sacramental consumption. Kambala, 
commenting upon the term “seats of yoga” (yogapitha) in chapter twenty- 
six, interprets it as referring to this practice: 


The seats are well-known on earth to be spots within the 
lotus mandala; by abiding within it there is great bliss, the 
royal nature of nondual joy. Therefore the lotus seat is 
supreme: filled with a mixture of semen and uterine blood, 
one should especially kiss it, and lolling with the tongue 
take it up. Unite the vajra and lotus, with the rapture of 
drinking [this] liquor. (SN 40a) 


While the Cakrasamvara Tantra itself does not appear to directly 
describe sexual yogic practices of greater complexity than the simple genera- 
tion and consumption of sexual fluids, the later tradition did read the text 
as referring to complex sexual practices that involve visualization and 
manipulation of the subtle body. Obscure passages in the Root Tantra were 
particularly subject to this sort of commentary. A typical example occurs at 
the opening of chapter twenty-three, a difficult passage that appears to be 
describing some sort of sexual practice. The Tibetan master Sachen com- 
ments on this both in terms of the postures and signs of sexual love as 
described in the literature on sexual love (kdmasastra), as well as in terms of 
the subtle yogic anatomy of the perfecting stage, as follows: 


From the perspective of the yogin being thus equipoised 
with her, binding refers to the mandala of the Cakra- 
samvata. Worship is the cause of generating passion. One 
worships via the preliminaries of biting, scratching, em- 
bracing, kissing, and so forth. From the perspective of the 
cause of generating passion, that yogini displays that she is 


314 See White 2003, 109ff. for examples of these and discussions of their significance. See 
also Donaldson 1986 regarding the depiction of the yonipaja rite in Orissan temple art. 
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impassioned toward the adept. Regarding the actual signs 
that the yogini is impassioned toward the adept, gazing 
backward means that the yogini makes sidelong glances at 
the adept. The alteration of her face means that previ- 
ously it is white, and later it turns reddish-yellow. Un- 
changing bliss means that her eyebrows quiver and her 
face is slightly flushed due to the generation of passion that — 
is the cause of the generation of bliss, for the various 
actions—on the path of practice that achieves bliss which 
is brought to a climax by scratching, and so forth—quickly 
give rise to passion. When these indications of passion 
arise in this way from the dakini, one should recognize 
that they should be taken to be four [types of] sexual 
union which give rise to bliss, such as the “swing,” and so 
forth.3} 


Above that dakini’s navel are three lines like half-moons. 
Relying on this indication that leads one to recognize her 
as a dakini, one should know that she is one who gives rise 
to the gnosis of bliss. Moreover, all of the three worlds are 
blended together for the adept through the blazing of great 
bliss that climaxes through the yogic posture (yantra) that 
binds the life force and effort in the empty space of the 
navel mandala. Also, it is said that “in that very instant, 
the thoughts of self and other, and likewise earth, water, 
wind, fire, and space, are all not conceived.”3!© In a mo- 
ment they return means that they, having given rise to 
passion, return to their previous forms and countenance. 


(PG 334.34) 


Other commentators, as will be seen below, call for a cultivated expe- 
rience of sexual orgasm—via the “four joys” (amanda) or “four moments” 


315 The “swing” (dpyang thag) may refer to a method of intercourse in which the woman is 
on top, as mentioned in the Kdamasitra (Doniger and Kakar 2002, 64). 


916 Sachen here quotes Kambala’s commentary at SN 39a. 
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(ksana) system of the Hevajra Tantra*\”—which involves a controlled 
ejaculation, moderated by yogic postures (yantra) and the placement of seed 
syllables, followed by the reabsorption of the mixed fluids by the yogin 
using the technique of reverse urethral suction (vajrolimudra).5'8 For these 
commentators, it is through such practice that all achievements are attained, 
including the supreme achievement of awakening. Thus, in commenting 
upon chapter twenty-seven’s description of the ideal adept, Kambala writes: 


Accustomed to union with a consort means that through 
the state of mahamudra one will effortlessly attain unex- 
celled, supreme awakening. One will quickly purify clear 
light and gnosis, and will thus always be considered to be a 
yogin. Through the application of this meditation, if one 
stabilizes the jewel of mind, one is blessed, consecrated in a 
buddha’s awakening. Take a sixteen year-old, and bedeck 
her with all of the ornaments. Having found one with a 
beautiful face and large eyes, one should practice the con- 
sort observance with her. One should also practice the 
secret worship in the four moments by means of the great 
observance. Have no doubt that after six months every- 


thing will be achieved. (SN 42a) 


The commentators who advocate the sexual yoga practices typically 
reinterpret the passages dealing with the sacramental consumption of fluids 
in terms of the more complex yogic practices. Take, for example, the open- 
ing of chapter forty-two, which reads as follows: 


Then the hero, having drunk the “flower water” (kusu- 
modaka) should recollect this mantra. The adept should 
thus dance with his consort. At night one should enjoy 
meat thrice enchanted, and thus drinking with that and 
offering it, there is this: “May bliss be produced!” 


Viravajra interprets this in terms of sexual yogic practice as follows: 


317 Regarding this, see Snellgrove 1987, 262~266; and Kvaerne 1975, 109-124, and 1977, 
34-36, 


318 This technique is discussed at length by David White in his The Alchemical Body (1996, 
esp. 199-202). 
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The hero and yogini, being purified by the four [steps of] 
service and worship (sevdsddhana), having drunk the 
flower water—i.e., transmitted uterine blood and semen— 
into the aperture of the central channel (avadhixi), should 
meditate in concentration upon the upward diversion [of 


these fluids]. (PD 435b) 


Viravajra here reinterprets the “drinking” of the fluid in terms of the subtle 
yogic anatomy, involving the reabsorption of sexual fluids via reverse ure- 
thral suction. Likewise, chapter thirty-six describes the “Great Worship of 
the Consort,” (mudramahapija). According to Viravajra, in this the yogin 
ejaculates, a process that he compares to an oblation into a sacrificial fire. 
He comments as follows: 


Having thus explained the destruction of the Lord of 
Death, now I will explain the secret fire sacrifice via the 
path of passion. And then there is stated the great wor- 
ship of the consort, and so forth. The hero and yogini, 
having practiced the four [creation stage processes] of wor- 
ship and means of achievement, make oblations of seminal 
essence with the ladle of the secret vajra into the fire pit of 
the lady’s vulva: this is what is called the great worship of 
the consort. Should the seminal essence “go” to the joy of 
cessation [i.e., ejaculation], then in the state of concentra- 
tion one lays down mantra, i.e., reverses [the flow of seminal 
essence]. These [practices of the] worship of the consort 
rapidly achieve the twelve ritual actions. (PD 427b) 


This passage describes two seemingly contradictory practices. On the one 
hand, he compares the sexual union to a sacrificial oblation, with the 
semen as an offering substance, a comparison that is particularly common 
in Hindu tantric texts, but which is uncommon in Buddhist ones, where 
typically the adept is instructed not to ejaculate.3!° Yet the second half of 


319 See Bharati 1993, 264-265. This is an ancient comparison, present in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 6.4.3, See Olivelle 1998, 154~155. 
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this passage appears to imply seminal retention via mantra-nydsa, the laying 
down of seed syllables for the purpose of obstructing ejaculation.3”? 

The Cakrasamvara Tantra does contain numerous traces of the older, 
presumably Hindu-inspired sacramental use of sexual fluids that naturally 
require ejaculation. White (2003, 109) argues that this is the earlier prac- 
tice, and that the Buddhist injunction against ejaculation is a later develop- 
ment. The Cakrasamvara Tantra appears to be a pivotal text that exhibits 
traces of both the older Hindu practice as well as the Buddhist transforma- 
tion of it. One interesting passage in this regard is verse eight in chapter 
one, “Worship the buddhas and bodhisattvas with one’s own seminal drops, 
with sight and touch, and with hearing and thought.” Bhavabhatta com- 
ments that this exemplified what he terms “direct worship” (saksdtpija), as 
follows: 


Outwardly, one should emit seminal essence for the sake 
of worship in the outer consort, whose defining marks are 
stated within the Tantra. With the drops which arise in 
the equipoise of the two, worship the buddhas—that is, 
the five aggregates such as form, feeling, and so forth, 
which have been purified and experienced through the 
mode of eating ambrosia—and the bodhisattvas, the forms 
of the eye, and so forth. The direct worship is to be ob- 
served at the three junctures [of the day]. Thus it is said: 
“One of firm intelligence should eat the secret semen with 
eyes wide open. This is the worship of body, speech, and 
mind with all mantras.”22! 


Evidently, the Buddhists who composed and propagated the Yogini 
Tantras, drawing as they did from a multitude of sources, Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist, were engaging in the ritual eclecticism that, according to 


320 Elsewhere Viravajra is more specific, arguing that “if one is [about to} ‘go’ [i.e., ejaculate] 
at the time of the joy of cessation, then the wind is diverted upward by means of the seal of 
laughter, i.e., the eight types of 4 sounds.” (PD 436b) The eight 4 sounds are the eight seed 
syllables beginning with 4, also known as the “laughter mantra,” which is introduced in CS 
ch. 39. 


321 Pandey 2002, 23. See the Sanskrit and my comments on it in the notes to my translation 
of CS ch. 1. ; 
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Granoff (2000), was typical of the early medieval period. The relatively 
simple, Hindu-inspired sacramental rite would ultimately be transformed in 
its fully-developed Buddhist version, as described by Viravajra centuries later: 


Regarding the actions of pressing the seals (mudrd) of the 
lotus, at the time of the joy which is variegated, the su- 
preme joy which ripens, and the [joy of cessation] that is 
devoid of characteristics, thus one should be furnished 
with the weapon. This means that just as one should be 
furnished with the weapon of yogic postures (yantra) in- 
volving syllables at the time of bliss, and the weapon of 
yogic postures involving wind at the time of supreme bliss, 
at the time of natural bliss one should be furnished with 
the weapon which turns back conceptualization by means 
of drawing forth the awareness which is called “unequal- 
led” (asamasama), which uproots the subject and object 
[dichotomy]. (PD 427b). 


Viravajra here presents an elaborate schema of increasingly rarified sexual 
yoga practice, culminating in the achievement of non-conceptual gnosis free 
of the subject-object dichotomy, the classic goal of the Yogacara school of 
Buddhism. 

The Cakrasamvara Tantra itself is also marked with signs of the devel- 
opment of the typical Buddhist sexual practice, characterized by the practice 
of seminal retention. In spite of the passages which indicate sexual union 
for the purpose of producing the mixed sexual fluids for sacramental con- 
sumption, chapter twenty-six lists the following among the commitments 
that an adept must observe: “[he should] have an excellent churning stick in 
Practice with a woman, yet observe chastity in meditation.” Chastity 
(6rahmacarya) is understood here to include the practice of sexual union, 
Provided that it is accompanied by seminal retention. Jayabhadra wrote that 
“yet observe chastity in meditation means that, at the time of the trickling 
of the ejaculate seminal essence, one should observe, i.e., practice, chastity. 
[This is] the seventh [commitment].”%? Likewise, chapter twenty-eight 
informs the reader that “the emanation of Sri Heruka, noted in all of the 


322 B 27a.2-3: brahmacaryam tatha dhyana iti adhanabodhicittasravanakale brahmatattvam 
cared acared ityarthab saptamab /. 
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treatises on service, should always be retained.” Jayabhadra informs us that 
this refers to the retention of semen.*” 

This redefinition of chastity was evidently taken by some as a justi- 
fication for monks engaging of in such practices. The Buddhist scholar Tri- 
pitakamala felt that the compassionate imperative overrides the pratimoksa 
monastic vows, evidently providing justification for monks who wished to 
engage in the “great observance” of sexual union: 


For bodhisattvas who practice the great observance (mahd- 
vrata) there are no definite norms; they engage in whatever 
actions that can perfect the aims of others. Through his 
passion for all, a bodhisattva may unite with women who 
are on the road to the bad rebirths; for him “chastity” is 
that conduct which achieves the unexcelled state in which 
there is no regard for the pratimoksa vows, and so forth.>%4 


This re-interpretation of “chastity” would be supported by passages such as 
those quoted above from the Cakrasamvara Tantra, which were understood 
to refer to seminal retention in sexual yogic practices. This re-interpretation 
was highly controversial in Buddhist monastic circles, and, not surprisingly, 
there was considerable resistance therein to the practice of sexual yogas by 
monks. 

One of the most ardent critics here appears to have been Atiéa Dipath- 
karasrijfidna. Not that Atiga was hostile to the practice of the tantras per se. 
Indeed, according to his Tibetan hagiographies, he was a tantric adept before 
he was ordained as a monk.225 Moreover, he was the author of several tantric 
works, including his important commentary on Liipa’s Svi-Bhagavad Abhi- 
samaya;> and he aided Rin-chen bZang-po in the translation of multiple 


323 According to Jayabhadra the expression “the emanation [of S1i Heruka]” is also a 
metaphor for seminal essence (E 31b.2: nirmdnam iti bodhicittasyaiva paryayah). 

324 Tripitakamala, Nayatrayapradipa, 11b. 

325 See Chattopadhyaya 1967, 71-76. 


326 Regarding this, it can be noted that Richard Sherburne’s The Complete Works of Atisa 
(2000) is not in fact a complete collection of Atifa’s works, but is rather a translation of 27° 
texts highlighted by the bKa’-gdam-pa order, a grouping that itself excludes his more esoteric. 
works. 
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tantric texts.5?7 Rather, Atisa was specifically concerned about monks engag- 
ing in the second and third “higher” consecrations, which if practiced liter- 
ally would necessarily violate the vow of celibacy. He wrote in his Bodhi- 


pathapradipa that: 


Due to the specific prohibition in the Adibuddhamaha- 
tantra, °*8 the secret and wisdom[-gnosis] consecrations 
should not be received by the celibate. If these conse- 
crations are taken, since those who live celibately and 
ascetically would be engaging in what is prohibited to 
them, their ascetic vows would be broken, and they would 
incur the downfalls which defeat the observant. And as 
they would certainly fall into the evil destinies, [for them] 
there would be no success.*”? 


In his auto-commentary Atifa comments that the “higher” consecrations are 
suitable only for the laity, and insists that they should not be taken by the 
monks, who would be betraying their root vows, which in his view would 
have dire consequences. He wrote that: 


Regarding consecrations there are two types: those on 
which householders rely, and those on which the celibate 
rely. Those on which the householder may rely include 
everything taught in the tantras, while the celibate from 
amongst those should avoid the secret and wisdom-gnosis 
consecrations. Why should they avoid those two? Celibacy 
is understood to be one of the virtues which occurs as a 
point of doctrine, in reliance upon the Buddha’s teaching. 
Those two consecrations are regarded as not being in 


327 These include the AU, the Sricakrasamvara-sidhana (Toh. 1491), and his own AV com- . 
mentary. Atiéa also authored and/or translated several carydgiti texts and commentaries (Toh. 
1494-1497). Fora complete list, see Tucci 1988, 40-49. 


328 As Vesna Wallace points out (2001, 124), there is no clear passage in the Kalacakra Tantra 
or the Vimalaprabha supporting Atiga’s claim. On the other hand, there are passages in the 
Paramadibuddha Tantra and the Vimalaprabha that contradict him, and describe monks and 
wandering ascetics receiving these consecrations and being offered consorts for the practice 
of sexual yoga. 


° Avia, Bodhipathapradipa, 240b-24la. 
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accordance with the practice of celibacy. The two con- 
secrations would bring about the end of celibacy, and the 
end of celibacy would be the end of the Buddha’s teach- 
ing. And by its ceasing the continuum of merit making 
would be broken. Since from that basis there would arise 
innumerable non-virtuous people, the celibate should thus 
avoid those two [consecrations].?°° 


Atiéa’s commentary here expresses the understandable anxiety that cenobitic 
fornication, especially if justified as spiritual practice, could undermine the 
foundation of Buddhist monasticism, and thus threaten the very existence 
of the religion, which traditionally centered around the monastic institu- 
tions. 

While the sexual components of the tantras did not likely originate in 
the Buddhist monastic context, it seems almost certain that these practices 
were adopted by some Buddhists in the influential Northern Indian centers 
such as Nalanda and Vikramagila by the time Atisa was writing in the early 
eleventh century. Yet they were not completely accepted nor unambigu- 
ously integrated into the monastic ritual program. Given their focus on the 
enjoyment (b/oga) of things prohibited to monks, such integration would 
not have come easily. That the monastic precepts were at times broken in 
monastic communities by tantric adepts is suggested by the hagiographies of 
siddhas such as Viriipa*! and Maitripa,*?? who were monks until dismissed 
from the monasteries for allegedly violating the monastic code. 

As Buddhist tantric traditions in India (likely) and Tibet (certainly, 
with some exceptions) appear to have been dominated by monks, Atiéa’s 
proposed solution of excluding monks from two of the four higher conse- 
crations was probably unacceptable. Thus, rather than excluding monks 


330 Atiéa, Bodhimargadipapatjika, 290a—b. 


331 According to "Jam-mgon A-myes-zhab Negag-dbang Kun-dga’-bsod-nams (grub thob 
brgyas cu rtsa bzhiii rnam thar, 6b), Virtipa was a monk at Somapuri prior to his expulsion. 
Davidson (2002a, 70) reports, on the basis of Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan’s b/a-ma reya gar ba’i lo 
reyus, that Viriipa was the head of Nalanda at the time of his expulsion. 


332 According to hagiographical sources, Atiéa was responsible for expelling the siddha 


Maitripa from Vikramagila for wansgressions related to tantric practice. See Chattopadhyaya 
1967, 134-136. Tatz (1988) is critical of this story, but Davidson (2002a, 79 n. 86) argues 


that sources that contain it are sound. 
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from these higher consecrations, the consecrations themselves were trans- 
formed, with overt sexual practices being replaced by the development of 
public symbolic performances, and with karmamudra (actual, physical con- 
sort) practices conducted privately, if at all. That compromise was possible 
on this issue is suggested by the Tibetan context, in which the tantras would 
come to be fully accepted within the monastic ritual programs. The Tibet- 
ans adapted the secret and wisdom-gnosis consecrations to the monastic 
context, removing completely—in public performances of the consecration 
ceremonies at least—all sexual practice, with the red and white drops being 
symbolized by neutral substances similar in appearance.*¥ 

The consecrations thus came to be performed in a symbolic fashion. 
Moreover, this dichotomy of real versus symbolic ritual performance corre- 
sponds to two modes of yoga that were also developed by tantric Buddhist 
monastic communities. These are practice with an actual physical consort 
(karmamudra), versus practice with a visualized consort (j#dnamudra).**4 
For example, Viravajra, commenting on the term “consort’s body” (pra- 
jfanga) in chapter fifty-one, explains that “consort’s body indicates either 
the physical consort for lay bodhisattvas, or the reality or symbolic seals 
for those on the path of liberation.”>%° There is some evidence which sug- 
gests, however, that the practice tradition of the sexual yogas has still been 


333 For example, at recent consecration ceremonies held in India, yogurt mixed with a red 
pigment was used to symbolize the mixed sexual fluids; at another held in New York, yogurt 
mixed with red Gatorade was used. The Cakrasamvara consecration as conducted by Newar 
Buddhists of the Kathmandu valley likewise uses symbolic representations in place of the 
sexual elements, but not in a manner identical to the Tibetans, suggesting that they devel- 
oped symbolic forms of the ritual independently. See Bangdel 1999, 3.800-819. 


334 Regarding the jAanamudrd qua visualized consort, see Mullin 1996, 70-72. 


ay “Reality seal” (dharmamudra) here probably indicates a mantra, recited in visualization 
exercises, while “symbolic seal” (samayamudra) may designate a visualized consort or a symbolic 
consort, namely the &hatudriga or skull-staff that is commonly thought to symbolize the 
consort. See my translation of the longer passage (in which this commentary is embedded) in 
the notes to CS ch. 51 below. 


328 BY) 447b. This idea is further elaborated in the Kalacakra literature, which posits a 
hierarchy of practitioners, privileging those who avoid actual practice with an embodied 
consort. According to the Vimalaprabha (ch.4 v. 110): “a sadhana with a karma-mudré is for 
simple-minded Vajrayana students, a sadhana with a jfiana-mudra is for mediocre Vajrayana 
adepts, and a sadhana with maha-mudra is for the superior yogis” (Wallace 1995 n. 233). 
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maintained, but has been reserved for the “highest” class of adept, for whom 
the issue of celibacy may no longer be a central concern.*9” 

Often texts on the “sexual” rites employ deliberately vague terminol- 
ogy, such as the term mudrd, that leaves one in doubt as to whether an 
“actual” karmamudra or a visualized jfanamudrd is called for. For example, 
in his Abhisamayavibhanga Atiga wrote a description of the third “wisdom- 
gnosis” consecration which is quite ambiguous in exactly this manner: 


Then, Heruka takes Varahi as his mudra@, and through 
being equipoised their winds dissolve. Relying on that, 
contemplate the experience of the natural (sahaja).* Then 
you, a child of the clan (kulaputra), unite with the mudra 
as Heruka, and, depending on that, meditate on clear 
light, that wisdom which is attained in visionary experi- 
ence. This is the very essence of the Transcendence of 
Wisdom (prajfaparamita) which is the purity of the three 
consciousnesses,°>? and which is liberation from birth due 
to the non-existence of body, speech, and mind. This is 
the ultimate truth which has the characteristic of always 
appearing completely luminous like the moon, sun, fire, 
and jewels. Regard [everything] with the eye of wisdom 
and gnosis, the vision which is beyond the objectification 
of the other. In this way, do not see anything in and of 
itself, but see the clear light. (AV 197b) 


While Atisa’s language is ambiguous here, his use of visionary terminology 
rather than that of felt bodily experience suggests that the process he de- 


337 Mullin notes that at a lecture in India in the 1970s a monk once asked a lama (also a 
monk) whether a monk who wishes to practice with a karmamudra should disrobe before 
doing so. Mullin reports that the lama laughed and gave the following enigmatic answer: 
“No. He just becomes an especially good monk.” (1996, 249 n. 17) 


338 There are several possible meanings that sahaja could have here, as Davidson has outlined 
(2002a, 71-72). These include the entire process of sexual yoga culminating in the attain- 
ment of sabajdnanda, or the fundamental state of things (attained via such practice). It might 
‘also here imply the relation of sahaja to aesthetics, as “sahaja is sometimes allied with the 
aesthetic perception of the incomparable taste of liberation.” (2002a, 72-73) 


339 That is, the coarse, subtle, and very subtle levels of consciousness, which relate to the 
corresponding levels of the taints (¢rimala). 
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scribes is to be visualized rather than enacted. Though it is not certain if 
this is what Atifa intended, it would certainly accord with his strongly stated 
aim of preserving the monastic practice of celibacy. 

Indeed, we see in the Tibetan tradition an intetesting move toward a 
fusion of the visionary and experiential modes of practice of the higher 
tantric yogas. For example, "Jam-mgon Kong-sprul recounts the following 
dream in his autobiography: 


And one morning, as a cheerful sun was rising, I took hold 
of a dream and made circumambulation around the resi- 
dence where Lord Pema Nyinjé stayed. On the path I met a 
dakini with the body of a human woman, who approached 
me with a coquettish air; as I had a clear impression of us 
as masculine and feminine deities in union, I experienced 
the four joys in a stable manner. (Barron 2003, 48) 


This description of union with a dakini in the form of a human female 
recalls the older yaksini-sadhanas in which an adept could summon a female 
spirit for the purpose of prohibited forms of sexual union; in this case, 
perhaps, the purpose was the experience of the four joys without violating 
the monastic vows.The fact that this occurred in a visionary dream further 
displaces it, neutralizing its transgressive character. 

It is not surprising that, in the Buddhist monastic context, actual 
ritual and meditative practices involving sexuality would be downplayed and 
replaced with symbolic or visualized practices in which the sexual body is 
temoved from public view. But there is also evidence that this was a long- 
standing tendency within the tradition, which strongly emphasized the 
imperative for secrecy, and would thus not have approved of the open dis- 
play, for example, of the Cakrasamvara consecration ceremonies. According 
to chapter twenty-seven of the Tantra, one should even hide one’s identity 
as an initiated adept, which is signified by the five insignia*° that one must 
keep on one’s person. The text informs us that: “As for having the five 
insignia bound, they should be in place at all times, always displayed at 
night, and concealed during the day.” This motif of tantrika by night, mild- 
mannered citizen by day, is elaborated in the hagiography of the tantric 
Mahdasiddha Saraha who was not a monk, but a brahmin, but as such was 


340 : Fi 
These are a necklace, crest jewel, earring, choker, and the sacred thread. 
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under at least as much pressure as a monk not to engage in transgressive 
behavior. The following is his story as recorded by "Jam-mgon A-myes-zhab 
Neag-dbang Kun-dga’-bsod-nams: 


Saraha’s class was brahmin, and [he lived] in the town of 
Roli in Radha5#! in Eastern India. His mother was a 
dakini. Although the master was a brahmin, Saraha had 
faith in the Buddhadharma, so he maintained the vows of 
both a Buddhist and a brahmin. By day he was a practic- 
ing brahmin, and by night a practicing Buddhist. He fre- 
quented the ganacakra and also imbibed beer. When the 
brahmins got wind of this they decided to expel Saraha. 
The brahmins gathered together and petitioned King 
Ratnapala,*” saying “Is it not your duty as king to uphold 
the customs in your country? This Saraha, the master of 
the brahmins of the village Roli of fifteen thousand, by 
drinking alcohol has fallen from his caste, so let him be 
exiled!” 


The king thought that since he is the master of a village of 
fifteen thousand, it would not be appropriate to exile him. 
He went to see Saraha and said, “As you are a brahmin, it 
is not good that you drink beer.” 


He replied, “I do not drink beer, but if you do not believe 
me, assemble all the people and brahmins and I'll swear an 
oath.” The king assembled everyone, and Saraha said, “If I 
drink beer may my mouth burn!” He drank down boiling 
oil, but his mouth didn’t burn. 


The king asked, “Is he not truthful?” 
The brahmins replied, “He drinks.” 


341 The text has radhi, presumably for Radha, a region in Bengal west of the Ganga. 


342 This may refer to the king Ratnapala who ruled in Assam from 1000-1030 CE. There is 
not enough evidence, however, to confirm or deny this possible identification. See Kvaerne 
1977, 6. 
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Once again, he drank molten copper but was not burned, 
but the brahmins still insisted that he drank beer. So he 
said, “Let us be thrown into a lake; whoever does not sink 
does not drink, but whoever sinks is a drinker.” Saraha was 
thrown into the water but did not sink and quickly re- 
turned. Still they insisted that he was a drinker. Saraha 
said, “Place me on a scale. If I am heavier than whatever 
else [you place on it] then I am no drinker.” Saraha be- 
came heavy, saying “I do not drink.” They placed on it a 
piece of iron that weighed as much as three men, but 
Saraha was heavier, and they placed on it a lump of iron 
weighing as much as six men, but Saraha was still heavier. 


The king said, “If he has power like this, it’s okay if he 
drinks.” Even the brahmins had faith and bowed down to 


him, and converting from their own customs they all 
became Buddhists.3# 


Given the esotericism employed by the tradition, from its inception up to 
the present day, it is not possible to ascertain to what degree transgressive 
ptactices were literally performed. The fact that authors such as Atiga and 
King Lha bLa-ma Ye-shes-’od complained about their performance likely 
indicates that, during the eleventh century at least, some individuals, in- 
cluding monks, were doing so, and that they were attracting attention in so 
doing. Perhaps fittingly for a tradition based on deliberately obscure texts, 
the “secret” of the tradition, while always in the process of being revealed, 
will probably never be exhausted, never be fully revealed, given the infinite 
possibilities of textual interpretation.>“4 


3.4 Mantras and Magic 


One of the most important topics covered in the Cakrasamvara Tantra 
is that of the mantras of the major deities. Bestowed upon the initiated 
adept, the mantras are vocal manifestations of the deities, and their repeti- 


a "Jam-mgon A-myes-zhab Ngag-dbang Kun-dga’-bsod-nams, grub thob breyas cu risa 
bzhii rnam thar, 12a. 


< For a fuller exploration of the deployment of the trope of secrecy as a means of legitimat- 
ing changes in the interpretation of the text and the practices it implies, see Gray 2005. 
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tion is an essential component of the creation stage meditation exercises in 
which the adept seeks to actualize an experience of union with the deity, 
This, we are told, can lead to the ultimate goal of achieving the awakening 
of a buddha. But the repetition and ritual application of the mantras also 
lead to the various mundane magical powers (laukikasiddhi), and this ap- 
pears to be one of the major concerns of this scripture, judging by the sig- 
nificant portion of the text dedicated to these topics. Nine of the Tantra’s 
chapters are concerned with the selection of the mantras, while many 
more detail their ritual and magical applications. 

The mantras are an extremely important component of the tradi- 
tion’s ritual and meditative practice. The adept is taught the mantras by his 
guru in the context of the consecration ceremony, and then he is not only 
encouraged to recite them, but must make a formal commitment (samaya) 
to do so. As chapter twenty-seven commands, “One should always recite 
mantra, purifying the body.” The adept must also vow not to wantonly 
disclose the mantras to the uninitiated. Chapter twenty-eight advises that 
“One should not disclose gnosis, and likewise mantra and mudré, to him 
[who], along with one’s brother or son, is the source of happiness and 
suffering.” This somewhat obscure instruction is understood by the com- 
mentators to refer generally to the uninitiated, and particularly to the adept’s 
uninitiated family members, to whom he or she might feel particularly in- 
clined to surreptitiously reveal them. 

The Tantra was itself composed to hinder the uninitiated from learn- 
ing the mantras. It does so by disclosing some of them in less than straight- 
forward ways.>© The easiest but least effective method employed to hinder 
casual readers is listing the mantras in reverse order, a method that is not 
particularly challenging to anyone familiar with the structure of mantras.34” 


345 These include: 1) ch. 5, where the consonants of the hero’s root mantra are selected; 
2) ch. 6, which gives the hero’s armor mantras; 3) ch. 7, which selects the root mantra’s 
vowels; 4) ch. 8, which lists the hero’s essence and quintessence mantras, and. the yoginis’ 
armour mantras; 5) ch. 25, which states the hero’s root mantra; 6) ch. 30, which selects the 
Trailokyavijaya mantra; 7) ch. 39, which focuses on the laughter mantra; 8) ch. 46, which 
lists the mantra of the five syllables beginning with 4; and 9) ch. 48, which gives the 


heroine’s essence mantra. 
346 Not all mantras are coded. The mantra of the five syllables is given directly in ch. 46. 


347 For example, the hero’s essence and quintessence mantra are listed in reverse order in 
ch. 8, as is the heroine’s essence mantra in ch. 48. 
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A somewhat more complex method occurs in chapters six and eight, where 
the syllables are given for the hero’s and heroine’s armor mantras, respec- 
tively, but where the reader must assemble the two syllable combinations 
needed for each mantra. Another strategy taken by the authors of the Tan- 
tra was simply to omit the mantra entirely. Both the eightfold “laughter 
mantra” introduced in chapter thirty-nine, and the heroine’s quintessence 
mantra are not listed or even coded in the text. Both are listed in the com- 
mentaries, and while the latter mantra is very well-known, there appears to 
have been some confusion concerning the former, for which two entirely 
different versions have been given. 

The last and most complex method of encrypting the mantras are the 
mantra puzzles given in chapters five, seven, and thirty. These puzzles code 
the mantras’ consonants and vowels by assigning them number values, and 
coding them numerically. Solving the puzzle requires that one compose a 
chart of the Sanskrit alphabet according the vargas or phonetic classes in 
which Sanskrit phonemes were organized. 

Selecting a mantra in this way was not simply an intellectual puzzle, 
but also a ritual event. A brief description of the ritual preparation occurs at 
the beginning of chapter thirty, where we learn that, as in the case of draw- 
ing a mandala, one must first select a suitable piece of ground, ritually purify 
and protect it, and then beautify it with offerings of perfume and incense, 
flowers, and lamps, after which one can then draw the requisite diagram. 

The coded “mantra puzzles” contained in this text are relatively easy 
to decode if one understands their operative principles. Basically, it is a 
coding scheme for the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet that operates either by 
(1) assigning each a number, or (2) graphing them on a table and coding 
them according to the cell which they occupy. Both systems are illustrated 
in Table Four. 


Table Four: Phonetic Classes 


Row # | Column 1 | Column 2 | Column 3 | Column 4 | Column 5 
1 1. ka 2. kha : 4. gha 5. ha 

j 9. jha 10. fia 
14. dha 15. na 

19. dha 20. na 

24. bha 25. ma 

29. va 

| | 33. ha 
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The consonants are selected in chapter seven either by simply stating the 
number (e.g., the “thirtieth,” which is sa), or by stating the column and row 
(e.g., “the third of the fifth,” that is, the third cell of the fifth row, which is 
ba). Sometimes the semivowel row (the sixth) and the sibilant row (the 
seventh) are selected by name (e.g., “the fourth of the sibilants,” which is 4), 

The text deals with consonant conjuncts in a somewhat anomalous 
way. While we recognize that some syllables are closed, such that we would 
divide kalpa into kal and pa, in this text the syllables are divided following 
the vowel, into 4a and /pa. Generally, in the case of conjunct “syllables,” 
such as /pa and gni, the first consonant, / and g respectively, are selected 
with the consonants (in chapter five, for the hero’s root mantra), while the 
additional consonants are selected later with the vowels. 

Regarding the vowels, as the chart above indicates, each consonant in 
Sanskrit is understood to have the vowel short-a unless otherwise indicated 
by a vowel marker. This text also assumes this, and only selects the other 
vowels, including the anusvdra nasalization m and the visarga unvoiced aspi- 
tation 4 when affixed to short-a, which are also graphically indicated in 
Sanskrit. Each “vowel” is assigned a number, and is quite simply selected by 
number, as illustrated in Table Five. 


Table Five: Sanskrit Vowels 


Overall, the selection process is quite simple, provided that one 
understands these rules. While there are some points where the text intro- 
duces ambiguity in order to confuse the uninitiated reader, these are easily 
resolved through consulting the commentaries.* In my translation below, 
I have literally translated the text, but place the letter or vowel selected in 
square brackets. Whenever the text varies from the established pattern or 
introduces other novelties, this is noted and discussed in the notes to the text. 


348 For example, the text refers to the classes (vargas) by number, calling, for example, for 
the “first of the fifth [varga].” Normally this would be p, the first consonant of the labial 
class, which is the fifth class counting from the velar class. At times, however, it includes the 
vowels as the first varga, in which case the “first of the fifth” would be z. 
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The selection of the mantras is simply a means to an end, and this 
end is their employment in ritual and meditative practices. The uses of the 
mantras in meditative practice are important for the practice tradition, 
although these are not addressed in any depth in the 'Cakrasamvara Tantra 
itself.24” The repetition of mantras (mantrajapa) is also extremely important 
in many of the key ritual practices such as the rites of drawing the mandala 
and performing the consecrations therein. Here, too, the root text in its 
treatment of these rites does not provide all of the necessary information, 
including the mantras that are to be repeated. 

One of the major concerns of the Cakrasamvara Tantra is the prac- 
tices employing mantras in magical activities.*°' These invariably involve 
the repetition of a mantra, either to directly achieve a magical end, such as 
the pacification of an undesirable condition or the subjugation of another 
being, or the enchantment of an object that can then be used for achieving 
such ends. The Root Tantra dedicates a total of sixteen chapters to the de- 
scription of the ritual applications of the mantras, covering all of the major 
mantras given in the text.> 

Generally, the mantras must be repeated a number of times, typically 
ranging in units of one hundred (or 108), one thousand, or one hundred 
thousand times. They are repeated silently (mentally) or, sometimes, audibly. 
According to the commentaries, in a number of the rites such repetition 


349 For example, the meditative practices associated with the body mandala, described in 
section 3.1 above, are referred to in the root text but are not adequately described; nor are 
the twenty-four seed syllables given in this text adequately described. More details are given 
in the explanatory tantras, but the fullest descriptions are given in the sadhanas. 


350 This information is covered in the ritual texts (vidhi) dealing with the respective rite. 


31 See Yelle 2003 for an extended treatment of the magical uses of mantras. 


952 Ch. 9 gives the ritual applications of the hero’s root mantra. Chs. 10 and 11 deal with 
the ritual applications of the hero’s essence mantra, and chs. 12 and 14 do so for the hero’s 
quintessence mantra. Ch. 13 treats the ritual applications of the hero’s armor mantras. Ch. 35 
details a complex meditation involving the “interconnected mantra,” a system of generating 
mantras from a complex visualization of the garland of vowels and consonants while in 
sexual union with a consort, and ch. 37 details their ritual applications. Ch. 36 describes the 
use of the syllables of the essence mantras. Ch. 42 presents the applications of the laughter 
mantra, and ch. 43 presents further applications of the hero’s quintessence mantra. Chs. 44 
and 45 give applications of the yoginis’ armour mantras, and ch. 46 does so for the five / 
syllables. Chs, 47 and 48 detail the applications of Vajravarahi’s quintessence and. essence 
mantras, respectively. , 
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must be associated with a variety of ritual aids. In some cases, the mantras 
must be written or inscribed in magical diagrams (yantra) on a variety of 
different substances, often with augments such as the victim’s or benefi- 
ciary’s name.>3 Frequently a variety of ritual implements are required. 
These include both the objects of enchantment, as well as other accoutre- 
ments such as incense, plant substances, skull bowls, charnel ground ash, 
and so forth.354 . 

Mantra repetitions are also employed in the far more standardized 
system of the six (or more) magical applications (satkarmant) of classical 
Indian sorcery, in which the type of ritual action is correlated to specific 
requisites for the ritual, such as the color of the ritual accoutrements, the 
time of day and locations in which the rite may be performed, the appear- 
ance of the deity that is to be invoked, and so forth. For example, for paci- 
fying (Santa), the color white is favored, as is the hour of noon, pleasant 
locales, and benevolent deities, while for destructive rites (abhicdra), the 
color black is favored, as are inauspicious times (midnight) and places (char- 
nel grounds), and fierce deities. °° For rites requiring burnt oblations 
(homa), another variable is the shape of the fire hearth, the type of wood 
burned, and the nature of the oblations used.**° Such detail is largely absent 
in the root text, but is given in some of the commentaries.**” 


353 While none of these yantras are described in detail or illustrated in any of the texts that I 
have seen, I presume that they are similar to the sorts of diagrams depicted and described in 
Biihnemann 2003. 


354 A number of enchantments of this type are described in ch. 9, as well as in other chapters. 


355 These correlations are discussed at some length by Tsong Khapa in his KS commentary 
on ch. 9. See my forthcoming translation of this text. Classical Indian sorcery is described in 
depth by Goudriaan (1978, 251-412), and in Tiirstig 1985. 


356 My notes to the translation below include some descriptions of homa rites contained in 
the commentaries. For a more extensive treatment of Buddhist homa rites, see Payne 1991, 
and the essays in Staal 1983, vol. 2. 


357 T generally have not included such instructions in the notes for this translation, as doing 
so would have vastly increased the size of this volume. Interested readers may wish to consult 
my forthcoming translation of Tsong Khapa’s commentary, which does describe the magical 
procedures in greater detail. 
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4. Texts and Translation 


4.1 Texts Employed 


The translation which follows is a translation of the Sanskrit version 
of the Cakrasamvara Tantra or Sri Heruka Abhidhana, based on my edition 
of the Sanskrit. However, as the Sanskrit sources for this text are incom- 
plete, I also make extensive use of the Tibetan translations and commentaries. 
There are a number of sources for—but also serious challenges to—the pro- 
duction of an edition of this text. The largest problem is that the surviving 
manuscripts are all incomplete, due to missing folia in the oldest manu- 
script. While the lacunae can be partially filled by consulting the surviving 
Sanskrit commentaries, at this point it is not possible to produce a complete 
Sanskrit edition of this text on the basis of surviving Sanskrit manuscripts. 

In spite of these difficulties, an edition of the text has already been 
published, namely Shastri Pandey’s (2002) edition published by the Central 
Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies in Sarnath. This edition, while useful, 
has some serious shortcomings. As a result, at the request of the editors of 
this series, I will also publish in a separate volume my edition of the Sanskrit 
together with an edition of both Mardo’s standard revised translation and 
the Phug-drag ms. of Sumatikirti’s revised translation. This should be avail- 
able shortly after the publication of this translation. 

The earliest manuscript of the Cakrasamvara Tantra (ms. A in the 
sigla | employ in the notes to this translation)>* is in Bhujimol script on 
palm leaves. It is preserved in the collection of the Oriental Institute in 
Vadodara. Its brief colophon?” has no date, but there are several features of 
the script that enable the ascription of an approximate date. The first con- 


358 See the Conspectus Siglorum below. 


3°) This colophon contains an interesting element, namely the statement of the Pratityasamut- 
padagitha, occurring there as ye dharma hetuprabhava hetum tesim tathdgato hy avadat tesim 
ca yo nirodha evamvadi mahdsramanab. (38a) “This ‘Buddhist creed’ [is] known in Tibetan 
as the ‘Essence of Relativity dharani’ (rten “brel snying po’ gzung), [and] is used to consecrate 
images in the Tibetan tradition” (Gyalzur and Verwey 1983, 176-77; bracketed inserts 
Mine). See also Boucher 1991 for a discussion of the consecratory uses of this verse in early 
medieval India. Its appearance in the colophon of this manuscript is interesting, implying 
that the text itself was seen as being in need of consecration. 
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sideration concerns the Bhujimol script itself.>® It contains the “Nevari 
hook” which was in use for a period of about three and a half centuries, 
from the twelfth through fifteen centuries.**' Comparison of the script in 
this text with scripts in other, dated texts suggests that it was written in the 
mid- to late-twelfth century, making it a relatively early example of this 
script.3 The original text would have consisted of thirty-eight double-sided 
folia, eleven of which are now missing.5% As a result, out of the fifty-one 
chapters, there is a total loss of thirteen, and the partial loss of another 
seem 

The other two manuscripts are much later copies of this palm leaf 
text. Unfortunately, they were made after that manuscript’s folia were mis- 
placed, so these also contain the same lacunae. They are on Nepali paper in 
Devanagari script. The one in the Oriental Institute collection (ms. B) is 
dated N.S. (Nepali samvat) 1050, that is, 1930 CE. The manuscript in the 
Kaiser Library collection (ms. C) has no colophon, but it appears to have 
been written by the same hand as the former manuscript, and is definitely a 
twentieth century copy. I have worked from microfilm copies of these three 
manuscripts, and I have also examined the original manuscripts. As these 
manuscripts are late copies of ms. A, they do not permit the production of a 
critical edition. However, they are useful, for there are several points at 


360 Lienhard (1988, xviii) explains that the name bhujimimola means “fly headed,” which is 
probably a reference to its characteristic “hook” at the top of the letters, as opposed to the 
horizontal line that tops most Devanagari letters. It is derived from the ornamental kutila 
script. 


361 See Bendall 1992, xxii-xxiii. 


362 There are a variety of different sources for the comparison of different scripts. The 
examples in Sakya’s Nepdla Lipi Prakasa (1974) and Rajavarhéi’s Pracina Lipi Varnamala 
(1959), while generally useful, did not provide a close match to the script in this text. The 
closest match occurs in the (1992) reprint of Bendall’s catalogue. This match is to ms. add. 
1686, an 1167 CE palm leaf manuscript of the Sadhanamalatantra. See Bendall 1992, 174, 
and also plate II.3 and the Table of Letters. Both manuscripts contain, for example, an 
archaic version of the letter tha, which does not occur, for example, in the manuscripts de- 
scribed by George (1974), which are of a somewhat later date. On the other hand, the letter 
bha in this text is closer to that contained in Bendall’s ms. add. 1693, dated to 1165 CE. 


363 These are the folia numbered 15, 18-22, 28~31, and 36. 


364 The chapters completely lost are 23-29 and 39-44, and the ones partially lost are 18, 19, 
22, 38, 49, and 50. 
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which they provide readings at places where ms. A is unreadable due to 
damage such as fraying. In these cases, the damage presumably occurred 
over the past sevety years. 

Fortunately, there are other Sanskrit sources that fill in some, but un- 
fortunately not all, of the missing portions of these manuscripts. There are 
two surviving Sanskrit commentaries that treat the entire root text, Jaya- 
bhadra’s Cakrasamvarapanjika, and Bhavabhatta’s Cakrasamvaravivrtti.>© 
Jayabhadra’s commentary, as noted above, is the oldest of the commentaries 
and also one of the historically most important. It is, however, considerably 
shorter, so while it is invaluable insofar as it does quote the root text, it does 
jump over large portions of Tantra. There are two surviving manuscripts of 
this commentary. The oldest (ms. E) is written in a clear Nevari script. It is 
undated, but from the script it appears likely to have been copied during 
the eighteenth or nineteenth century. Unfortunately, it is incomplete, with 
the final folia (from chapter thirty-six onward) missing. There is also one 
additional manuscript (ms. D), which is complete, but which is a later text, 
dated N.S. 1031, or 1911 CE. It is written in Devanagari, but it is less clear 
and contains numerous mistakes. 

Bhavabhatta’s commentary is considerably longer, and also better 
preserved. It quotes a significant proportion of the root text’s verses, often 
giving several variants, and is thus an indispensable resource for the study of 
this Tantra. It has been edited by Janardan Shastri Pandey in his (2002) 
joint edition of both the Cakrasamvara Tantra and Bhavabhatta’s commen- 
tary. While I have made extensive use of this work, I have also consulted 
two of the three extant manuscripts. The best extant manuscript (ms. F) is a 
complete commentary in Bhujimol script on palm leaves. It is undated, but 
the script seems to date to the fourteenth century. The second manuscript I 
have consulted (ms. G) is a later copy in Nevari script on Nepali paper. It is 
far less helpful as it contains numerous errors. Janardan Shastri Pandey also 
employed one additional later manuscript to which I did not have access.>% 


ie Additionally, there is Vajrapani’s Laghutantratika (ed. in Cicuzza 2001), but as this com- 
mentary only covers the first ten and a half verses of CS ch. 1, it does not fill any of these 
Zaps. 


566 This isa copy of the Cakrasamvaravivrtti in the National Archives of Nepal (ms. # 3/720), 
consisting of 163 folia on Nepali paper. See Pandey 2002, xxix. 
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These two commentaries cite much, but not all, of the missing por- 
tions of the text, and also provide important additional readings for the text 
that is preserved in the extant manuscripts of the root text. However, there 
is also one additional important source for the recovery of the missing por- 
tions of the Sanskrit text, and that is the Abhidhanottara Tantra (AU). As 
discussed above, the AU is closely related to the Cakrasamvara Tantra (CS), 
and there are fortunately a number of surviving manuscripts of it. In addi- 
tion, there are also at least four places where the AU overlaps significantly 
with the text of the CS. These areas of overlap follow a distinct pattern. A 
single chapter of the AU overlaps with one or more chapters of the CS, each 
of which contains a core text identical with that in the AU, but often brack- 
eted by one or several verses not found there. It appears that the authors of 
the AU may have adapted passages from the CS, and, in the process, also 
resolved some of the problems found in the latter text.3° 

Due to these overlaps, a truly critical edition of the CS will also 
necessitate a critical edition of the AU. The AU has been partially edited by 
Martin Kalff (1979), although most of the sections that overlap the CS are 
not edited by him.** For the purposes of this translation, I have examined 
three AU manuscripts. These include an excellent palm leaf manuscript 
(ms. H) in Bhujimol script, which is marred only by the absence of several 
folia. I have also consulted a paper manuscript in Nevari script dated. to 
1743 CE (ms. I), as well as the Devanagari manuscript published by Lokesh 
Chandra (ms. J). The latter two manuscripts, while more recent, are quite 
reliable. 


367 This is particularly suggested by CS chs. 7 and 8, which respectively end and begin with 
virtually the same text (ch. 7: tat sarvavirasvamatmanam sarvavirasamityogam dakinijalasam- 
varam; and ch, 8: tatah svamadtmanam sarvavirasamayogam sarvasiddhisamavaham dakinijala- 
samvaram). The repetition of this verse in the CS mss. makes little sense, and no doubt for 
this reason the verse at the end of ch. 7 was deleted in the Tibetan translations. They are re- 
solved into a single line in the kavacahrdayabhdvand ch. of the AU, namely: svamatmanab 
sarvavivasamayogadakinijalasamvarah (H_ 172b.5; I 612a.3; J 281.4: sarvasarira-). See my 
note to CS ch. 7 below. 


368 Kalff edited and translated eight chapters of the AU, a small fraction of what is a very 
large text. Four of these contain text corresponding to five chapters of CS (chs. 16-20). I 
have been told that a complete edition of the AU has been recently completed as a disserta- 
tion at Delhi University, but I have not been able to confirm this, and have not seen this 
work, 
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With regard to the four significant instances of intertextuality, the first 
consists of the overlap of chapters one, two, and three of the Cakrasamvara 
Tantra with the mandalavidhi chapter of the Abhidhanottara.> The second 
entails a close parallelism between CS chapters five,'six, seven, and eight, 
and two AU chapters.>”? While these sections of the CS Sanskrit text are 
intact, the AU provides an important additional reading for this text. The 
third area of intertextuality is much larger and more critical as it provides 
Sanskrit readings for portions of the Sanskrit missing in the CS mss. It 
involves a series of nine consecutive chapters of the AU that correspond to a 
larger group of CS chapters, including chapters eighteen and nineteen, as 
well as chapters twenty-two through twenty-nine, the text of which largely 
falls in the missing folia.*”! The fourth and final instance of intertexuality 
that I have identified consists of an AU chapter that corresponds to CS ch. 
30.27 


369 See the notes to my translation of these chapters for references to specific points in the 
AU mss. 


370 CS ch. 5 corresponds to the milamantrakhatikoddhara ch. of the AU, and CS chs. 6, 7, 
and 8 correspond to the kavacahrdayabhavand ch. of the AU. 


371 The AU’s choma chapter corresponds to CS ch. 15, and the yoginilaksana chapter in the 
AU is almost identical to CS chs. sixteen and seventeen. The dakinilaksana chapter in the 
AU corresponds to CS chapter eighteen, most of which is missing in the CS mss. Likewise, 
CS chapter nineteen, which is also partially lost, is almost identical to the /amélaksana chap- 
ter in the AU. CS ch. 20 likewise corresponds to the avigamudrilaksana chapter of the AU. 
These four chapters of the AU are edited and translated by Martin Kalff in his (1979) 
dissertation. I have consulted his work as well as the three AU mss. (H, I, J) listed in the 
Conspectus Siglorum below. With regard to the AU chs., I give their names rather than num- 
bers because the chapter numbers vary considerably among the manuscripts. For example, 
the aigamudralaksana-patala is ch. 42 in Kalffs edition, but is ch. 39 in mss. H and J, and 
ch. 41 in ms. I. Unfortunately, there is also variance in chapter titles. Ms. I confirms Kalff's 
reading (ms. H is missing a folio here), but in ms. J it is entitled the chomapatala (J 220.3). 
The chapter that follows in the AU likewise corresponds to CS ch. 21. This chapter, 
strangely, is also entitled aigamudralaksana-patala in mss. I (595a.1) and J (221.2). Ms. H is 
missing a folio here, and Kalff did not edit this chapter. This is followed by the chapter 
entitled dzkinyangamudra, which corresponds to CS ch. 22. The AU’s dakinichomalaksana 
ch, corresponds to CS chs. 23 and 24. The next AU ch., entitled diitasaumkhyambia, corre- 
sponds to CS chs. 26-29. The parallelism is broken by CS ch. 25, a brief restatement of the 


foot mantra. 


372 The raksacaturmukhadhisthanalipimandala-catubkrodhavajrahtimkdarotpattikhatikoddhara 
ch. in the AU, which occurs well after the above section of parallel text, closely parallels CS 
ch. 30. It also overlaps with several of the opening verses of CS ch. 31. 
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Janardan Shastri Pandey’s (2002) edition is an edition of both the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra itself as well as Bhavabhatta’s commentary. It is a 
work that I have studied extensively, and about which I have mixed feelings. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of this work is its edition of Bhavabhatta’s 
commentary. This edition is not critical. Pandey and his assistants largely 
follow the oldest and most reliable manuscript (F), and do not consistently 
note variant readings. However, their readings are generally sound. I have 
read extensively through their edition and have compared their readings to 
the two manuscripts available to me, and I have found relatively few prob- 
lems. I have noted the points where my readings disagree with theirs. 

I have serious reservations, however, with their edition of the Cakra- 
samvara Tantra itself. Here too, the edition is not critical. They are ex- 
tremely inconsistent in noting variants, doing so only in a small minority of 
those instances in which they actually occur. They also employ what ap- 
pears to be a rather liberal editorial policy. In my opinion, they rely far too 
heavily on the readings present in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, and often 
emend the root text to agree with it. They also rely heavily on the standard 
Tibetan translation,*” and likewise emend the Sanskrit on the basis of it. 
These emendations are made even when there are additional sources sup- 
porting the root text’s reading, and usually they do not report readings con- 
trary to their own. These contrary readings are often found in the Abji- 
dhanottara, which they seem to have consulted only sporadically, as well as 
in Jayabhadra’s commentary and in alternative Tibetan translations, which 
they do not appear to have consulted at all. While they were aware of the 
Abhidhéanottara, it seems that they largely ignored the alternate readings that 
it provides. They even ignore it in the cases where it provides the only extant 
Sanskrit reading. In these cases, they seem to prefer “restoring” the Sanskrit 
by back-translating from the Tibetan. 

Thus, the reader of this edition by Pandey, et al., must be aware that 
it is in no way a reflection of the actual extant Sanskrit manuscripts, since 
the notes do not consistently provide all of the readings. As a result, it is un- 
fortunately not very useful for scholars with serious interest in the Sanskrit 
texts of the Cakrasamvara Tantra. On the other hand, their edition of the 
standard Tibetan translation based on multiple recensions of the 6Ka™gyur 
appears to be sound. It is also notable for its reconstruction of the Sanskrit 


373 That is, Mardo’s revised translation. See section 4.2 below. 
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of the lost sections. However, given the numerous disparities between the 
existing Sanskrit and the Tibetan translations of this text, the assumption 
that the Tibetan translation gives direct insight into the Sanskrit on which 
it is based appears unsound. Such reconstruction is an approximation at 
best. This is easily shown in the case of this text; there are numerous cases 
where the editors chose to reconstruct the Sanskrit from Mardo’s Tibetan 
translation?” even in places where the Sanskrit of the Abhidhdnottara or of 
Jayabhadra’s commentary provide a clear reading. Their reconstructions 
often diverge from the latter sources. By contrast with this, I have herein 
followed the Sanskrit whenever possible, and have taken the Abhidhanottara 
and the commentaries to be important sources which must be taken into 
account. I have noted in my translation the places where my readings diverge 
from those in Pandey’s edition. 

Regarding the Tibetan translations, while not exactly mirroring the 
Sanskrit, they do constitute an important resource for the study of this text 
that cannot be ignored. There were at least two distinct Tibetan translations 
of this text, both of which survive in three distinct versions. These: were 
made most likely prior to the reproduction of the earliest extant Sanskrit 
manuscript, which was probably copied during the late twelfth or thirteenth 
century. The first known translation was that made by Rin-chen bZang-po 
and the Kaésmiri scholar Padmakaravarman, presumably during the late tenth 
century when the former was studying in Kasmir.5” This translation was 
revised twice, but the original version does not appear to be still extant, 
although it was available to Tsong Khapa in the fifteenth century.3” 


374 See the discussion immediately below for more on Mardo. 


375 Rin-chen bZang-po (958-1055 CE) studied in India for over a decade, returning to Tibet 
c. 991 CE. It is not known exactly when he made this translation, but it seems likely that he 
made it while in India. After his return to Tibet he translated several other works in the 
Cakrasamvara tradition with Sraddhakaravarman and Atiga Diparhkarastijfiana. His work 
with the various Indian pandits can be limited in any case to a period of about seventy-five 
years, since they “are contemporaries of Rin-chen-bzang-po and their activity should there- 
fore be confined to within a very precise time limit: the second half of the 10th century up 
until about the third quarter of the 11th century.” (Tucci 1932, 49) This period can be even 
aa precisely confined to between 975 CE, when he departed for India, and 1055 CE, when 
€ died. 


376 : os : : ; . 
Tsong Khapa refers to this original translation at several points in his commentary. He 


also refers to what seems to have been an independent translation by Mardo or Marpa Chos-. 
(contd) 
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The best known revised version, which is preserved in the Kangyur 
section of the Tibetan canon, is that undertaken by Marpa Chos-kyi dbang- 
phyug, usually known as Marpa Dopa or Mardo (c. 1043-1138 CE),377 
together with Prajfiakirti. Mardo studied the Cakrasamvara tradition in India 
and Nepal with disciples of the Mahasiddha Naropa. In Nepal he translated 
a number of texts in the Cakrasamvara tradition with the assistance of 
Sumatikirti,>”8 who was himself responsible for the other revision of the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra. After his return to Tibet Mardo played an important 
role in the dissemination of the texts and practices of the Cakrasamvara 
tradition there. I have made extensive use of this version of the Tantra. 
While I primarily worked from the sDe-dge recension of this text, I have 
also taken into consideration the variants in other recensions. 

A different revision of Rin-chen bZang-po’s translation was made by 
Sumatikirti. A Kaémiri, he was a disciple of Naropa (956-1040 CE), and is 
depicted as senior to Marpa Lho-brag-pa (1012-1096 CE) in the latter’s 
biography.” Sumatikirti participated in the translation of a number of 
texts with Mardo, and was himself the author of a short but influential 
work on the Cakrasamvara Tantra entitled The Intended Import of the Chap- 
ters of the Concise Samvara Tantra>© He also revised Rin-chen bZang-po’s 
translation with the help of the Tibetan translator bLo-gros-grags.3*! This 
version of the text was preserved only in the Phug-brag manuscript Kangyur 


kyi dbang-phyug. Neither of these independent works have survived, to my knowledge. See 
my forthcoming translation of Tsong Khapa’s commentary. 


377 g7hon-nu-dpal writes in his Blve Annals that Mardo “seems to have been born when the 
venerable Mar-pa was about 31. He lived to the age of 95.” (Roerich 1949, 383) This would 
allow us to tentatively assign Mardo the dates of 1043-1138 CE. This Marpa/Mardo should 
not be confused with Marpa (1012-1096 Ck), the famous guru of Milarepa, known vari- 
ously as Marpa Chos-kyi-blo-gros, Marpa Lho-brag-pa, and as Marpa Lo-tsi-wa (“Marpa the 
Translator”) or simply Marlo. 


378 See Roerich 1949, 384. 
379 See Trungpa 1982, 106. 
380 Taghusamvaratantrapatalabhisandhi. Toh. 1411, DT vol. ma, 352a-353a. 


381 Tt is possible that this bLo-gros-grags is Mal-gyo blo-gros-grags, the Tibetan monk who 
made a second translation of the Cakrasamvara Tantra. 
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discovered in Ladakh,*** but it is of great significance as it often provides 
alternate readings, some (but not all) of which accord more closely with the 
surviving Sanskrit. I have compared both this and the standard translation 
with the Sanskrit, line-by-line. 

A second translation was made by Mal-gyo blo-gros-grags, who also 
traveled to India. He studied the Cakrasamvara tradition in Nepal with 
Pham-ting-pa and other disciples of Naropa.** Returning to Tibet he 
taught Sachen Kun-dga’ sNying-po;**4 his translation and lineage thus 
became the one followed by subsequent members of the Sa-skya school. His 
translation was not included in the Tibetan canon, but is preserved within 
this school. While I have not had access to an independent copy of this 
translation, I have made frequent use of Sachen’s Pearl Garland (PG) com- 
mentary, which is based upon his translation. Finally, in addition to this 
work, I have also taken into account both Bu-ston’s massive and magisterial 
commentary on the root text, his Mumination of the Secret Reality (NS), as 
well as Tsong Khapa’s Total Illumination of the Hidden Meaning (KS). 


4.2 Translation Methodology 


My translation herein is primarily based on the Sanskrit version of 
the Cakrasamvara Tantra. In creating this translation, however, I have made 
extensive use of Tibetan language sources, which provide important alter- 
nate readings as well as essential information concerning the history of the 
text’s interpretation. Generally speaking, while the Tibetan translations are 
by no means identical to the Sanskrit text, they do closely approximate it. 
There are, however, two major areas where they diverge from the Sanskrit. 
The first such area involves non-literal translations, often in response to 
grammatically or hermeneutically challenging sections of the text. While 


38 This edition of the Kangyur was cataloged by Jampa Samten (1992). The manuscripts 
themselves are preserved in the Library of Tibetan Works and Archives in Gangchen 
Kyishong, Dharamsala, India. It has also been microfilmed by the Institute for Advanced 
Studies of World Religions (Carmel, NY), catalogue # Lmpj 016,901. 


383 See Roerich 1949, 382. 


384 Sachen’s dates are 1092-1158 CE (see Krapivina 1991). Mal-gyo must have been some- 
what older; it seems safe to assume that he traveled to Nepal in the second half of the 
eleventh century while some of Naropa’s disciples were still thriving, and that he served as 
Sachen’s guru later, during the first half of the twelfth century. 
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these represent an understandable response to a difficult text, they under- 
mine the soundness of Pandey’s “back-translation” methodology. 3*° The 
second major area of divergence involves additional passages not found in 
the extant Sanskrit texts. Some of this divergence is clearly due to variations 
found among distinct manuscript recensions. Bhavabhatta notes that there 
were at least three renditions of the text at his time. His commentary in 
several cases attests additional or variant lines found in one or more Tibetan 
translations but not in the Cakrasamvara mss. But there are also additional 
lines not attested in any of the extant Sanskrit sources, and which may be 
Tibetan interpolations. The standard Tibetan (Mardo revised) translation 
contains the most instances of additional text not attested elsewhere. In 
cases where there is serious divergence between the two, I usually have fol- 
lowed the Sanskrit, but I note the variance. 

I have also made use of all eleven of the surviving Indian commen- 
taries. I have privileged Jayabhadra’s and Bhavabhatta’s for which the San- 
skrit survives. This preference is largely due to the fact that I have spent a 
great deal of time reading through them, comparing them to the Sanskrit 
manuscripts and Tibetan translations. But I have also made use of the com- 
mentaries that survive only in Tibetan translation, particularly those by 
Kambala and Viravajra, which often give helpful explanations of the ritual 
portions of the text. 

Recourse to the commentaries was an indispensable component of 
the translation process, due to the frequent obscurity of the root text. This 
obscurity is partly due to deliberate esotericism, and partly due to numerous 
grammatical errors. The Cakrasamvara Tantra is composed in Sanskrit, of 


the sort typical of Buddhist texts of this period, not the “Buddhist Hybrid 


385 There are numerous cases where the Tibetan renderings are interpretive rather than lit-. 
eral translations, which was undoubtedly essential, given the difficulties of the Sanskrit text. 

One example occurs in ch. 31, where the text cryptically describes the practice of “hand wor- . 
ship” (Aastapija), in which the deities are visualized on one’s hands. The text describes the 

pasts of the hands symbolically, at one point reading “Vajrasattva abides by the tree” (vajra- 

sattvas tarave sthita), a text which is ungrammatical, apparently confusing a masculine u-stem 

dative for a masculine or neuter a-stem locative. Perhaps in response to this error, the 

Tibetan translations do not translate literally here “at/on/by the tree,” but instead interpre- 

tively translate “at/on/by the thumb” (PM 235a: mthe bor; SL 124b: ‘the bor), relying on the 

commentaries. While this translation is not incorrect, it is interpretive. Needless to say, an 

attempt to back-translate here would yield a novel Sanskrit text that would in no way be a 
restoration of the “original” text. 
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Sanskrit” described by Edgerton.8° While the Sanskrit is often poor, and is 
particularly haphazard with regard to declension, many of its irregularities 
are of a sort common to Nevari manuscripts, often reflecting textual corrup- 
tions that inevitably arise when a text is repeatedly recopied by scribes with 
a limited or non-existent command of Sanskrit.5®” However, in addition to 
such scribal errors, it seems that the original Sanskrit itself may have been 
poor, probably composed by a person or persons with imperfect command 
of the language. Nevertheless, the Sanskrit of this text is still Sanskrit. There 
is only one case where the text contains vocabulary clearly deriving not from 
Sanskrit but from later vernacular speech,*** and also only one case where 
the text contains a term that is unattested in the common Sanskrit lexi- 
cons.3®? Metrical problems also abound. Portions of the text are written in 
thirty-two syllable sloka verse. The metre, however, is irregular, and the 
syllable count is often violated. This situation has been observed for other 
Nevati manuscripts as well, which as a general class do not readily permit 


386 Brough has argued that “Edgerton throughout [his 1953 grammar] rather underestimates 
the degree of accidental transmissional corruption which our texts may have suffered.” 
(1954, 353) And while Edgerton may be correct that earlier Mahayana Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts are influenced by a Middle Indic vernacular, I see no evidence for this in the later, post- 
seventh century tantric texts that I have studied. See Edgerton 1953, 1-9. 


387 Common irregularities include the ignoring of sandhi rules and confusion concerning the 
proper endings for the declension of nouns and adjectives. There are also numerous instances 
where there is a lack of agreement between nouns and verbs, or between nouns and adjec- 
tives. The text also frequently breaks up compounds into individual words. Textual corrup- 
tions are commonly due to similarities in Nevari scripts between the letters c and v, y and p, 
n and ¢, and § and 5, as well as to & and v which are not distinguished in this script; these 
letter pairs were frequently confused. Moreover, larger errors are not unknown. Particularly 
common is the loss of subscribed and superscribed marks for vowels and consonants. A full 
account of the problems commonly found in these manuscripts is provided in Brough 1954. 
See also George 1974, 14-17. 


388 This instance occuss not in the body of the text itself, but in the titles at the end of chs. 
40-48, whete in place of the Sanskrit catvdrimsa or catvariméattama, “fortieth,” the CS mss. 
tead célimsatimap, while Bhavabhatta reads ca/iatimah. This is much closer to the forms 
found in modern languages such as Hindi, Punjabi, and Marathi. 


389 This term, samkulikd, occurs in CS ch. 37, but is not attested in Monier-Williams’ 
(2002) or Apte’s (1965) dictionaries. However, in Pali sankulika means “a cake or sweet- 
meat” (Rhys-Davids and Stede 1949, 120 col. 1), which corresponds to Sumatikirti’s 
translation “oil pastry,” swum “khur (SL 128a; PM 237a: snum khur). 
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editorial correction for the purpose of restoring the metre. It is simply 
Sanskrit, albeit of a rather simplified and prosaic variety. 

The commentators were well aware of these problems, and often 
much of their work involved corrections to the grammar of the text. For 
example, Jayabhadra commented as follows with regard to the incorrectly 
declined caturo ratnd, which occurs at the end of chapter eight: “In the 
Tantra the grammatical cases are shown haphazardly in order to bewilder 
everyone. They must be inferred through reference to their meaning.”%! 

I have tried to produce a relatively literal translation of the Sanskrit 
text. Like all translations, it is inevitably interpretative, particularly given 
the grammatical and semantic obscurity of this text. Many passages in the 
Cakrasamvara Tantra are interpreted by its commentators in a non-literal 
fashion, even in cases where the text is not particularly challenging. In these 
cases, I have generally tried to produce a literal translation, but I have pro- 
vided examples of such commentary in my notes. This I have done selec- 
tively, providing only the commentary that seemed to me the most helpful 
or interesting. To have done otherwise would have utterly overwhelmed the 
translation with the notes. 

In areas where the Sanskrit manuscripts of the rooot text are incom- 
plete, my translation is based upon the Tibetan translations as well as upon 
any additional sources, Sanskrit and Tibetan, that shed light on the text. I 
have not consulted the Chinese translation (1997), as it is a modern work 
based upon the standard Tibetan translation. While culturally significant, it 
does not provide any additional information. 


390 Snellgrove, for example, noted that in mss. of the HT “more than a hundred lines are 
quite irregular, and although they clearly represent s/okas of a kind, it is impossible to see 
how many of them can ever have been anything but irregular. Thus, where there is a choice 
of reading, the original one is by no means necessarily the one that would permit correct 
scansion.” (1959, 2:ix) Elder’s observations concerning the Samputa Tantra are also relevant 
to the Cakrasamvara Tantra: “We must, like Snellgrove, make our confession of leaving very 
much open in our edition the solution to problems of meter. Essentially, where it occurred, 
it was Sloka, but frequently the Pada reached nine or ten syllables, and occasionally there 
appears an independent Pada joined only in sense to a regular line. We think it most likely 
that mediocre poetical skill is involved in many cases; but we also think that a thorough 
study of metrical patterns in the Sanipufa is necessary in the future.” (1978, 34-35 n. 2) 


391 E 19b.5: tantre sarvavyimohartham yathestam vibhaktinirdesah krtab / tadarthavasad 
unneyab /. Many thanks to Dr. George Cardona for his assistance in translating this passage. 
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While I have striven for consistency in my translation of terms, I do 
not adhere to such consistency so rigidly as to result in inaccurate or mis- 
leading renderings, since Sanskrit and Tibetan terms often have multiple 
meanings which are not covered by a single word in English. For example, 
the word sattva I usually translate as “being” when it has this sense. How- 
ever, when appropriate, I also translate it as “hero,” as in the case of chapter 
one, where the term definitely has this sense, as Jayabhadra’s commentary 
clearly indicates. Another important example is bodhicitra. When used in its 
ordinary Mahayana sense, I translate this as “spirit of awakening.” However, 
in the Cakrasamvara literature this term is primarily used as a euphemism 
for semen>” in the context of the sexual practices; in this context I translate 
it as “seminal essence,” to distinguish it from the ordinary words for semen 
which are also used in this text and its commentaries. Other terms referring 
to sexual organs, such as /iiga (“penis”), and bhaga and yoni (“vulva”), I 
translate literally. However, the commentators frequently use the common 
Buddhist euphemisms vajra and padma to refer to the male and female 
sexual organs, respectively. As these euphemistic terms are so common, I do 
feel the need to translate them interpretively. Thus, the reader should be 
aware that in these contexts I leave vajra untranslated, and I translate padma 
literally as “lotus.” 

Other terms have double or triple meanings; these I translate accord- 
ing to the sense in which it they are used. A notable example of this is 
mudrd, a complex term with three basic meanings: 1) seal, stamp, or mark; 
2) a symbolic hand gesture; or 3) the female counterpart of a god.3°? The 
term is used in all three of these senses in both the Tantra and its commen- 
taries. In the first case, the Sanskrit term mudra, like the English term “seal” 
refers not only to an impressed mark (as well as the device for making 
such), but also to the act of shutting, closing, or locking. Mudra is used in 
this sense particularly in Viravajra’s commentary, where it refers to the 
“seals” in the channels of the subtle body that the yogin effects—via the lay- 
ing down of seed syllables (mantra-nydsa) and/or yogic postures (yantra)— 


3° This is, properly speaking, the “white bodhicitta.” While the expression “red bodhicitta” 
(Syang sems dmar po) is used as a euphemism for female sexual fluid, this expression does not 
occur in the texts studied here. 


33 This is based upon Saunders’ analysis (1960, 5-7). See also the discussion in Gonda 
1972, : 
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in order to reverse the flow of semen. A derivative meaning of mudrd is 
mark or insignia, which occurs in the “five insignia,” pafcamudra, men- 
tioned in chapter twenty-seven. The term mudré is also used in its well- 
known sense of a symbolic gesture formed with the hands. In this case, I 
translate the term “gesture.”5%4 

Finally, the term mudrd can also refer to the women who serve as 
consorts in tantric ritual practices, such as the “secret” and “wisdom-gnosis” 
consecrations, and also in the sexual yogas. This is the most common use of 
the term in Cakrasamvara literature, where I translate the term as “consort.” 
Later Buddhist commentators developed a more elaborate system of four or 
five such mudras.3% Among these, only the term mahamudra, “great seal,” 
occurs in the root text. For example, chapter thirty-three states that “The 
primordially established great consort (mahamudra) should be worshipped 
with great zeal, [as do] men in the Yoga Tantras.” The commentators 
explain that the female consort is referred to here. However, it may be that 
the term here has the dual meaning typical of the later tradition. As 
Snellgrove has noted, mahdmudrd can refer both to the female partner and 
to the “absolute truth as realized through her.” (1987, 265) Already by the 
ninth century, the term mahdmudra was used to refer to the gnosis that 
these practices were thought to produce. ° The commentators also 
frequently refer to the actual female consort via the term armamudra, the 
technical term used to refer to her in the later scholastic tradition. 

A closely related term is vidya, “sacred knowledge,” which in this text 
also has two derivative meanings. It is used as a synonym for mantra, in 
which case I translate it as “spell.” It is also commonly used to refer to the 
female participant in the sexual practices, in which case I translate it also as 
“consort.” 

Another term that deserves some comment is siddhi. This term is cus- 
tomarily translated as “achievement” or “accomplishment,” which is not in- 


394 See Saunders 1960 for an exhaustive list of tantric Buddhist mudra. 


395 These are the dharmamudra, samayamudra, karmamudri, mahamudra, and jhanamudra. 
For a discussion of these, see Snellgrove 1987, 265-269. 


396 For example, in his comments on CS ch. 28, Jayabhadra glossed the term “gnosis” 
Gjfdna) with mahdémudra. See my notes on that ch. below. This interpretation was common 
by the eleventh century; see my translation of Viravajra’s commentary on the Tantra’s 
opening verses, in section 1.3 above. 
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correct, if perhaps a bit vague. These are useful translations when speaking 
abstractly. Tantric Buddhists typically recognize two types of accomplish- 
ment, the “ultimate accomplishment” (lokottara-siddhi) of awakening, and 
the “worldly accomplishments” (daukikasiddhi), which are various magical 
powers that tantric meditation and ritual are thought to accrue. The focus 
of the Cakrasamvara Tantra is predominantly on the latter.3°” These are 
“achievements” in the sense that they are the results of magical operations 
such as mantra repetition, but they are achievements that manifest as magi- 
cal powers. I thus generally translate siddhi in this text as “power” or “magi- 
cal power,” except in the few instances where the former type may be 
implied, in which case I use the more generic translation “accomplish- 
ment.” Note that in so translating I do not mean to imply the ideology of 
“power” (Sakti) that is a distinctive feature of tantric Hinduism, for which 
there is no exact correspondence in tantric Buddhism.>* 


4.3 Technical Notes 


In cases where I am translating a technical term, I usually provide the 
Sanskrit in italics in parentheses at the first instance. But I do not translate 
or so treat Sanskrit terms that have entered the English lexicon, such as 
“mantra” and “mandala,” except in a few specific instances. One such in- 
stance is “karma.” As adopted in English, the term “karma” implies the later 
doctrine of ethical causality advanced by mainstream Indian religions.>” 
However, in this text the term is often used in its older sense of a “ritual 
action.” I translate it thus when it is used in this fashion. I also do not trans- 
late the term soma. Usually designating the plant extract used in vedic 
ritual, in the context of Cakrasamvara literature it appears to designate the 
mixed sexual fluids that are produced and used in the rituals described in 
the text and commentaries. 


3°7 While commentators on the CS argue that the attainment of awakening is the primary 
purpose of the text, there is little overt discussion of this in the text itself, which is far more 
concerned with describing techniques for the attainment of mundane powers such as flight, 
invisibility, and so forth. 


oe Regarding the tantric Hindu concept of power, see Urban 2001b. For a fascinating dis- 
cussion of the related but not identical ideology of power implicit in tantric Buddhist ritual 
and ritual discourse, see Beyer 1973. 


399 Regarding the doctrine of karma, see Obeyesekere 2002, and also the essay “How, not _ 
What: Kamma as a Reaction to Brahminism,” in Gombrich 1996, 27-64. 
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In my translation I use square brackets for two closely related pur- 
poses. First, I place in square brackets words in my translation that do not 
occur in the source texts, but which seem necessary to me to properly 
render the text in English. Secondly, I also use square brackets to indicate 
passages in the text which are only attested by a minority of sources. For 
example, there are instances when the Tibetan translations contain addi- 
tional lines or verses that are not contained in the Sanskrit. In cases where 
these additional lines improve the reading of the text, I include them within 
square brackets. Otherwise, I relegate them to the footnotes. In cases where 
I add yet additional words to my translation of these passages for the sake of 
clarity, I indicate these with curly brackets. 

I also employ text in bold in a meaningful fashion. In my translations 
from the commentaries, both in the introduction as well as in the notes to 
the translation, I indicate the text which is being commented upon in bold 
text. I do so in order to clarify the relationship between the root text and 
the commentary, which is not always readily apparent, as some of the com- 
mentators integrate the text they are explaining into their commentaries. 

Within the introductory essay and also in the notes to the translation 
I have provided numerous translations from primary sources, both Sanskrit 
and Tibetan. When my translations are based on my readings of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, I provide the Sanskrit following the translation, since the 
manuscripts on which they are based are neither widely accessible nor easily 
read. I also include the Sanskrit of passages of Bhavabhatta’s commentary, 
even when I am working from Pandey’s (2002) edition rather than the 
manuscripts. This is because the texts published by the Central Institute of 
Higher Tibetan Studies are not widely distributed, and may not be easily 
obtained by interested readers. On the other hand, when translating from 
Tibetan texts that are easily available, such as texts from the canonical col- 
lections, I simply give the reference, as anyone who is interested can easily 
check my translations with the published Tibetan texts. 


TRANSLATION 


The Cakrasamvara Tantra 


CHAPTER I 
The Descent of the Mandala 


Homage to Sri Cakrasamvara! 


And now I will explain the secret, concisely, not extensively. Union 
with Sri Heruka is the means of achieving all desired aims. It is more lofty 
than the lofty, the binding of the dakinis’ network.! The hero made of all 


dakinis, Vajrasattva,? Supreme Bliss, always abides in the universal nature, 


! Jayabhadra explains the compound dakinijalasamvaram as follows: “As for the binding of 
the dakinis’ network, all of the dakinis are positioned in the triple wheel. Their network is 
the assemblage of them; the binding of that means that it should be concealed by means of 
binding.” (D 4b.2~3, E 3b.3-4: dakinijalasamvaram iti dakinyah sarvis tricakravyavasthitap | 
tisim jalah samithas tasya samvarah samvarena gopaniyam ityarthah) His statement that it 
“should be concealed/protected” suggests that it may also be a name for a teaching or a text. 
In ch, 48 below we learn that the “binding of the dakinis’ net...was well-spoken by tens of 
millions of buddhas and also tens of millions of heroes.” This is confirmed as well by a some- 
what mysterious comment by Viravajra: 


Regarding It is more lofty than the lofty, the binding of the dakinis’ net, this is 
said to be a name. Since this name is a Vajra word, its significance is threefold. It 
is understood in terms of shape by the bodhisattva Akasagarbha, in terms of 
mantra by Avalokitesvara, and in terms of reality (dharma) by Mafijuéri. Regard- 
ing “shape,” it is the binding of the four joys through the descent of seminal 
essence to the Root Wheel. “Mantra” is the binding of nonconceptual thought by 
the insertion of the life-force of the wheels into the central channel (avadhiti) 
through the inhalation of breath. “Reality” (dharmaté) is binding with great bliss 
due to the generation of the gnosis of illusion with regard to emptiness. (PD 355b) 


Note that in the two instances where I translate “shape” the text reads first dbyings (realm), 
and then dbyibs (shape or form). “Realm” (dbyings) is thus an alternate reading here, but I 
prefer the reading “shape” (dbyibs), as it fits the threefold pattern of body, speech, and mind 
that seems to be operating here. Another possibile interpretation of this line is that the term 
dakinijalasamvara could refer to another text, perhaps the JS, in which case the text here is 
claiming superiority over this earlier Yogini Tantra. Sachen confirms this possibility, but in 
the context of ch. 14 below he identifies the dakinijdlasamvara with the Sri-Khasama- 
Aditantra (PG 325.3), the legendary root text of this tradition. I am indebted to Jain Sinclair 
for suggesting this possibility. 


? Jayabhadra glosses Vajrasattva’s name as follows: “Since he has capability with respect to 
the aims of all beings, and since he is endowed with supreme fortitude, he is a hero (sattva). 
Since he is unbreakable, he is adamantine (vqjra). He is the Adamantine Hero (vajrasattva) 
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the secret that is supreme and delightful. He is the self-arisen Blessed Lord 
Hero, the binding of the dakinis’ network. Arising from the form of sound,‘ 


since he guides beings with his adamantine gnosis, the hero who is immovable by anyone 
such as Visnu or Siva.” (E 4b.3-4: sarvasattvarthasamarthatvat sat[tva]rthah paramadhairya- 
gunayogid va sattvalh] | abhedyatvad vajrajhanena sarvasattvan idhatuad vajrasattvah | sarvair 
eva hariharadibhir acalyam sattvam yasyeti va vajrasattvah |) 


3 Apparently it is Vajrasattva (or the meditator qua Vajrasattva) who abides, and the “secret” 
in which he or she abides is the mystery of the mandala, the “network of dakinis,” which is 
understood to pervade both the universe and the practitioner’s body. Jayabhadra comments 
on this as follows: 


Regarding secret, here the word “secret” implies all of the dakinis positioned in 
the three wheels. [Their network] is secret, mysteriously comprised, and is 
uniform (ekaripam), due to [their being in] the state of experiential uniformity 
(samarasata), assembled everywhere throughout the realm of space. It is the palace 
endowed with the Blessed Lord Sti Heruka, Vajravarahi, and so forth. What is it 
like? It is supreme—the best, the highest, the unexcelled—because it is the basis 
of mundane [knowledge] and supramundane gnosis. How is it delightful? It is 
delightful because the unexcelled worship is pleasing on account of playful 
activity. Now, it is said to be infinite since it is thoroughly fulfilled. Always abides 
in the universal nature indicates the body or self-form of all who are positioned 
in the triple wheel, which is the nature of the three realms, in which [they] always 
[abide], i.e., in which they have a state of not being separated [from it] anywhere 
or at any time. 


rahasya iti rahasyasabdenatra tricakravyavasthitah sarvadakinyo vidhiyaf[n]te // 
tasmiln] rabals]i samkyrtam rahasyam samarasatayaikaripam sarvakiadhatusamava- 
saranam 1! bhagavatah Ssrtherukasya vajravérahyadisamyuktam bhavanam kim 
visistam tad ity aha I! paramam iti paramam utkrstam pradhdnam anuttaram // 
laukikalokottarajndnddhanatvat // punar api visiste ramye anuttarapijah krida- 
kriyaya ramaniyatvad ramyam // idinim paryantasampada anantyatvam aha // 
sarvatmani sada sthitah iti sarvesim traidhatukatmatricakravyavasthitaném atma- 
héyah svaripam va tasmin sadeti kvacit kadacid api viyogabhavam: siicayate (E 4a.1—6) 


4 Bhavabhatta comments on this as follows: 


Should one ask, from whence did he who is like that arise? [The text reads] 
arising, and so forth. Analyzing that, the deities arise through an origination in 
the congregation of the vowels and consonants. Whence did they arise? From the 
form of sound— “sound” is simply “word,” the subtle [word] in the sense of the 
substratum, Its “form” or nature refers to the syllable 4am on its own seat atop the 
assemblage of vowels and consonants. 


kuta evambhitah sambhitas tvam ity aha—sambhavad ity adi / samvibhajya devata 
bhavanty anena sambhava alikalisamavayah / tatrapi kuta ity aha—nadaripad iti / 
nadah sabdamatram | tasya pratinidhir dandamdatram / tasya ripam svaripam yatha 
sviisane svaravyahjanasamihas tadupari hiimkéarab (Pandey 2002, 15-16) 
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they whose scope is the practice of the commitments come forth,° existing 
in the beginning, middle, and end,° difficult to obtain in the triple world. 
Listen to what is taught in the Tantra, the yoga that is endowed with 
mantra repetition, contemplation, and so forth, just like the union of the 
churned and the churner, along with the knowledge of the rites. The clans- 
woman’ indeed should be constantly worshipped at the special occasion, 
with the central, superior breath,* accompanied by scented water.? The 


Evidently this line refers to the generation of the deities from their seed syllables, as this is 
followed by a typical creation stage generation of the deities from the syllable am. Note that 
my translation “the subtle [word] in the sense of the substratum” is from the Tibetan (Pandey 
2002, 175: de so so7 rten du ‘gyur ba phra mo’). 


> The CS mss. give a plural reading here, with the text sambhavan nadariipat viniskrantah 
samayaciragocarap. Bhavabhatta, however, notes that it should be read as singular, the 
referent being Vajradhara, the Dharmakaya Buddha (Pandey 2002, 17). Jayabhadra, how- 
ever, reads it as referring to the plurality of heroes and heroines who inhabit the mandala. 
This is not a problem for the tradition, which sees the essential nature of Sri Heruka as 
pervading the entire triple world. I translate the plural literally here, as I do not wish to 
disturb the dynamic tension between unity and plurality which the text evidently sets up (as 
is it understood in the commentarial tradition). Jayabhadra’s comments occur as follows: 
“Regarding they who come forth from that sound that exists in space, one should know 
that it is all heroes and dakinis who dwell in the triple wheel who come forth, [just as] 
diverse speech comes forth from a single sound” (E 7a.6—-7b.1: tasmad akisadesasthin nadat 
hiti yasmat niskranta iti bahuvacanam ekasman nadat / tricakravartinah sarvavira dakinyas ca 
niskrantha iti jheyatarthab /). 


6 Jayabhadra explains that this means that he/they exist in mind, speech, and body, and 
hence in the so-called mandala wheels (E 7b.5—-6: adimadhyantasamsthitam iti cittava[k]- 
kayasamsthitam). 


7 Jayabhadra comments that “clanswoman is [an example of] the Tantra’s symbolic speech. 
One should worship an outer woman who has the self-nature of Vajravarahi.” (E 8b.1: 
hulikam iti tantrasamayabhasa / vajravarabisvaripam bahyangana piijayed iti) 


81 translate this text, madhyamottamasvasena, following Jayabhadra’s commentary, as trans- 
lated in the next note. This also seems to accord with Bhavabhatta’s gloss (Pandey 2002, 20: 
madhyamottamayoh svasah). The Tibetan, however, implies two separate breaths (PM 213b: 
dbugs ‘byin bar ma mchog dag dang). 


° Jayabhadra comments here: “Regarding central, and so forth, the central one is the lotus, 
which is said to exist in the center. On it is the superior breath, which is the placement 
[there] of the tongue. What occurs with this? It is accompanied by scented water, meaning 
it is accompanied by seminal essence.” (E 8a.5-8b.1: madhyametyadi madhyame bhavatiti 
madhyamah padma ucyate | tasmin uttamo svitso jibvavinydsab / tena kim bhiitena gandhodaka- 
sabitena tu bodhicittasabitenaivety arthab /) Note that the Tibetan translation does not translate . 
Jthva (see MP 45a). 
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messengers are natural and accomplished, as well as lowly, middling, and 
lofty.!° With one’s inwardly focused mind," give rise to the achievement of 
pleasure.” 

Worship the buddhas and bodhisattvas with one’s own seminal 
drops,'3 with sight and touch, and with hearing and thought.'4 Have no 


10 Bhavabhatta interprets this line as signifying the goddesses of the Cakrasamvara mandala: 


The messengers are plural; clanswoman and messenger are synonyms. Those 
natural ones are the four, dakinis, and so forth, who are equal in nature to the 
Blessed Lord. Their nature is gnosis. The accomplished ones are the eight yoginis, 
Yamadahi, and so forth. The lowly ones, who belong to the body wheel, are 
underworld dwellers. The middling ones, who belong to the speech wheel, range 
on the earth. The lofty ones belong to the mind wheel, and rove in the sky. There 
is thus the worship of the thirty-six yoginis. 


ditaya iti bahuvacanam / kulika ditaya iti parya@yakathanam / tah sahaja bhaga- 
vatah prakrtisama dakinyadayas catasrah / ta iti tasya jhdnasvabhavah / siddha iti 
yamadahyadayo ’stau yoginyah | adhamah kityacakragah patilavasinyah I! madhyama 
vakcakraga bhicaryap / uttamas cittacakragah khecaryah / ibhyah sattrimsat yoginya 
eva pija iti bhavah / (F 23a.2-5; Cf. Pandey 2002, 22-23) ; 


Bhavyakirti agrees with the correlation of the messengers to the mandala wheels, but also: 


adds: 


Natural refers to the natural yoginis. The yoginis are threefold, i.e., mantra-born 
(mantraja), born at the seats (pithaj@), and natural (sahaja); here the natural is just 
an illustration from among these. This implies also the direct realization that is the 
accomplishment of the threefold yoginis. With regard to them, the lofty is the’ 
natural, the middling those born at the seats, and the lowly the mantra-born. 
(SM 8b) 


'l Regarding this Bhavabhatta wrote that “inwardly focused means with the mind which 
has the mode of being Sri Heruka inseparable from oneself” (F 23b.1-2: antargateneti 
svabhinnasriherukaripena cittenety arthab; Cf. Pandey 2002, 23). He identifies this line as 
indicating the “imaginative” or “mind-made” (manomaya) mode of worship, which is one of. 
the four types of worship referred to in v. 14 below. 


12 Bhavabhatta comments that “it is held that Sri Heruka’s yogin succeeds through the’ 
enjoyment of all pleasures” (Pandey 2002, 23: sarvakdmopabhogena Sriherukayogi sidhyatity 
dayab). He argues that this line additionally indicates the “outer” mode of worship, which: 
he defines as follows: “The outer types of worship have the defining characteristic of enjoy- 
ment of the sensuous objects such as form, and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 23: riapadivisayopa- 
bhogalaksana bahibpijah). 


13 Bhavabhatta takes this line as referring to “direct worship,” as follows: 


Regarding “direct worship,” [it is indicated by] one’s own seminal [drops], and 
so forth. Outwardly, one should emit seminal essence for the sake of worship in 
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eubt that one will be thus liberated from all sins. The state of being a 
ogin is the supreme purifying merit which destroys sin. The well equi- 
oised adept is successful with mantra repetition, meditative states, and with 
iss, ! and should always protect the commitments. Due to the breaking of 
1e commitments, power will not be gained in the mandala at consecration. 


the outer consort, whose defining marks are stated within the Tantra. With the 
drops which arise in the equipoise of the two, worship the buddhas—that is, the 
five aggregates such as form, feeling, and so forth, which have been purified and 
experienced through the mode of eating ambrosia—and the bodhisattvas, the forms 
of the eye, and so forth. The direct worship is to be observed at the three junctures 
[of the day]. Thus it is said: “One of firm intelligence should eat the secret semen 
with eyes wide open. This is the worship of body, speech and mind with all 


mantras.” 


saksatpijam aha svareta ityadi bahibprajiayam tantrintaroktalaksandyam pijartham 
bodhicittam utpadayet / tasyobhayasamapattijasya bindubhir amrtisvadaripena 
visodhya bhujya buddhan ripavedanadinapaticaskandhan bodhisattvims caksuradi- 
ripan pijayet / evam trisandhyam anustheyam wi siksatpija tad aha / guhyasukram 
visalaksya bhaksayed drdhabuddhiman / idam tatsarvamantrinam kayavakcitta- 
pijanam iti / (Pandey 2002, 23) 


Interestingly, the Tibetan translators added “mentally” (CP 159a: yid yis) to the last line, to 
tread “One of firm intelligence should mentally eat the secret semen with eyes wide open.” 


+4 Bhavabhatta explains that “one is liberated through intense engagement with the appre- 
hension, and so forth, of sight, and so forth, through the discipline of the moments, through 
which one realizes the secret of spontaneity. This is the secret worship.” (F 24a.5-6: 
darsanddindgrahyadyabhinivistena mucyate / sahajaguhyavedanaksanayogit iti gubyapija / Pandey 
2002, 24) 


© This translates the Sanskrit preserved in Cicuzza’s edition of Vajrapani’s commentary, 
sidhyate mantrajapena dhydnena ca sukhena ca (2001, 40), which corresponds exactly to the 
Tibetan translations (PM 214b, SL 96a). The CS mss. omit subhena ca, reading instead: 
sidhyate japan mantram japena dhyanena ca. Bhavabhatta reads sidhyate japamantrena japena 
dhyanena ca (Pandey 2002, 24). The former is preferable for metrical reasons as well as 
Meaning; japamantrena japena seems unnecessarily repetitive. No doubt for this reason, 
Bhavabharra argues that japamantrena refers to silent mental mantra repetition, while japena 
refers to vocalized repetition. He writes: 


As for “repetition,” the instrumental augment is elided. It refers to mental 
employment [of mantra]. With that one contemplates reality (manyate dharma- 
dhatum) and protects the world (trayate lokadhatum). One achieves the Sti 
Heruka’s mantra which is the nature of wisdom and art.... “With repetition” 
indicates vocal employment [of mantra]. 


(contd). 
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There is honey and vermilion, mixed with camphor and with red 
sandalwood.!¢ Standing amidst the host,!” bearing the sign of the universal 
vajra mark,'® one should cause him to lick the tips of the thumb and ring 
finger, always knowing yoga.'? Consuming it as if it were the beverage soma, 
success is always attained.*? This should be the five ambrosias, the origina- 


japeti trtiyalope sa ca manaso vyaparah tena manyate dharmadhatum trayate loka- 
dhitum iti prajhopayatmakah sriberukab mantrah sidhyati.... japena vico vyaparo 
darsitah / (Pandey 2002, 24) 


One should note that this commentary is based upon the interpretive etymology of mantra 
as “that which protects the mind.” 


16 According to Jayabhadra: “This [line] indicates the five ambrosias. As for honey, and so 
forth, honey is semen, vermillion [is uterine blood], and camphor is together with ‘great 
meat.’ Additionally, urine is derived from blood, and sandalwood is feces. Raktacandana is a 
copulative compound, which is compounded with yojitam, i.e., mixed with those two.” 
(E 9a.2—4: idanim paticamrtam darsayate / madbv ityadi madbo ity ceti Sukram | raktam / kar-. 
piram mahimamsasahitam | puna raktagrahanam mitram / candanam veri / raktacandanam. 
ceti dvandvalm] tabhyim yojitam iti samasab /) Much of this commentary is based upon a 
play on words with rakta, meaning literally “reddened” or “red,” but also denoting “uterine 
blood” and “vermilion.” Jayabhadra interprets raktacandana as a copulative compound, which 
facilitates his analysis of the line into the five component ambrosial substances. While I have. 
translated the text literally, Jayabhadra’s interpretation is supported by the reference to the 
pafcamrta that soon follows this text. 


17 Jayabhadra explains here that “amidst the host means amidst the triple wheel” (E 9a.4: 
ganamadhye tricakramadye), that is, amidst the Cakrasamvara mandala. Bhavabhatta indi- 
cates that standing “amidst the host means ‘in the tantric feast” (Pandey 2002, 25: 
ganamadhye ganacakramadye), that is, with the circle of yoginis at their periodic gatherings. 


18 The CS mss. read here sarvavajrankacihnadbrk. Bhavabhatta glosses sarvavajra as visva- 
vajra, the double or crossed vajra symbol (Pandey 2002, 25). 


19 This line refers to the step in the secret consecration in which the master, in union with 
the consort, produces a drop of mixed reproductive fluids which, held by the thumb and. 
ring-finger, is placed on the candidate’s tongue. This step is also referred to in ch. 3 below.: 
Regarding this, Bhavabhatta writes that “knowing yoga is knowing the yoga of consuming 
the ambrosia, or is esteemed as [indicating] equipoise by means of mind only. Always means 
that one should eat the five ambrosias together with the assembly of mandala deities.” 
(F 25a.6, G 27b.6-7: yogavid iti amytasvadayogavit cittamatrasamapattimanita va / sadeti 
mandaleyadevataparisada saha pancamrtam bhaksayed ity arthah /) 


20 Bhavabhatta comments here: “Regarding soma, and so forth, this soma is the beverage of 
the brahmins, by whom it is drunk. It is the sap of the Kalinga creeper, placed in tawny cow 
hide at the time of sacrifice. By this they are nourished and their merit augmented. Just as 
soma is consumed by the brahmins without doubt, so too is power attained consuming the 
five ambrosias.” (F 25a.6—b.1: sometyadi viprinam yagakale kalingalatarasam kapilagocarmant 
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tor of all powers. There are the four [types of] worship;?! thus the yoginis” 
and heroes are equipoised in the equipoise of the two organs.’ [This] is the 
a 
nidhiya peyah sa ca somas tasya panam / taly]a pusyam punyavardhanam / viprair yatha 
nibsamsayaih soma asvadyate tathd pancamytam asvidya siddhim prapnoti /) He continues, 
glossing the paficémyta by quoting an unidentified source, as follows: “One should not give 
‘tise to disgust for feces, urine, semen, or blood; one should always eat these in accordance 
with the rite. This matter arises from the three secrets.” (F 25b.2: vinmatrasukraraktanam 
jugupsam naiva kérayet | bhaksayet vidhina nityam idam karyam triguhyajam // iti) The “three 
secrets” (trigubya) here are presumably the same as described above by Jayabhadra, namely, 
the “vajra, lotus, and seminal essence.” 


21 Jayabhadra identifies these as the “outer, secret, mind-made, and inner worship,” which 
‘can also be identified with the four mudré, namely mahaimudra, samayamudra, dharma- 
mudrd, and karmamudraé, and comments “with these four there are the four [types of] 
worship” (D 12a.5-7: catuh pija [i]ti bahyaguhyamanomayadhyatmapija athava mahamudra 
samayamudra dharmamudra karmamudra tabhis catasrabhib pajah catuh pija). Bhavabhatta 
differs here only in reading “direct worship” rather than “inner worship” (Pandey 2002, 26: 
catasrah pijas catuspija ity asyarthah bihyaguhyamanomayasaksadbhavabhedena ta uktah). 
They see several of the preceding verses as referring to these, as is noted above. 


22 Bhavabhatta explains that they are the four essence yoginis (Pandey 2002, 26: yoginya iti 
dakinyadayas catasrah). 1 suspect, however, that it refers to all twenty-four of the yoginis, and 
Bhavabhatta’s identification of the four essence yoginis derived from a desire to reconcile 
catubpija with the rest of the text. The term yoginyo is attested in the CS mss., Bhavabhatta’s 
commentary, and Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 96b). It is omitted in Mardo’s translation as 
-well as in the text as it occurs in Jayabhadra’s commentary, and in the parallel passage in the 
AU mss. This is followed in the Tibetan translation by a line not attested in any of the 
Sanskrit texts, “doing as one desires” (SL 96b: ji Har ‘dod par bya ba ste), and “doing as one 
mentally desires” (PM 214a: yid la ‘dod pa byed pa ste), which I have not included in my 
translation as it does not seem to fit well with the rest of the text. 


3 The CS mss. read here catubpija tathd yoginyo vira dvayasamapattisamapannam. Bhava- 
bhatta here reads virddyava-, i.e., the compound of vira and advaya-. He reads this as refer- 
ting to the yoginis, despite the fact (as he notes) that it is incorrectly declined if read thus. 
He comments: “The meaning of the text the hero’s nondual equipoise is that equipoise of 
theirs [undertaken] via the method of being nondual with the heroes” (Pandey 2002, 26: 
Virair advayena ripena samapattir yasim ta viradvayasamapattisabdarthah). There is, however, 
a variant text, which I translate in the main text. It is the text which occurs in the AU mss.: 
catuh pija tatha vira dvendriyasamapattisamapannam (H 146a.3-4, 1 599a.6). This more 
obviously sexual reading is also attested in Jayabhadra’s commentary and in the Tibetan 
translations (E 9a.4: tatha dvendriyasamapattisampanne ca; PM 214a: dbang gnyis snyoms par 
Jug pa yi 1! snyoms par zhugs pa'ang; SL 96b: dbang gnyis snyoms par jug pa ni I! dbang gnyid 
‘Sgoms par jug pa ni // snyoms par jugs pa). \ prefer the latter reading as I suspect the former 
may be a later, sanitized version of it. Like Bhavabhatta, I see this text as referring both to 
the yoginis and the heroes, and describing the state of union in which they are believed to 
€xist, and in which they are depicted in the mandala. 
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holding of reality.*4 If the happiness of the divine and human states were 
taken together, it would not amount to one sixteenth [of that produced] by 
the adamantine particle.2> On mountains, in caves,”® in groves, on river- 
banks, or in the primordially established charnel ground, there one should 
draw the mandala.?’ 


24 Bhavabhatta glosses tattvadhrk as “holding reality, i.c., the self-nature which is insepa- 
rable from Vajravarahi” (Pandey 2002, 26: tathd tattvam vajravarabyabhinnam svabhavam 
dhirayatiti tattvadbrk). 


25 The Sanskrit here reads vajrakanikayd, derived from vajrakaniké, as Bhavabhatta informs 
us. He writes: “Since the adamantine is stainless intelligence, and particle is subtle, the 
adamantine particle refers to natural gnosis” (Pandey 2002, 27: vajram nirmala buddhib tad 
eva kanika sitksmatvat vajra ca kanikaé ceti vajrakanika sahajam jhanam ity arthab). The 
Tibetan translation, rdor rje ‘dzin pa, is unattested in the Sanskrit texts, with the exception of 
Jayabhadra’s, which appears to read here vajradhrk, “vajra holder.” The text here appears to 
read: “The vajra is the Blessed Lord, and one who is focused upon him holds the vajra” (E 
9b.6: vajro bhagaviin [tam] dharayatiti vajradhrk). He comments on this as follows: “[He] is 
one who maintains experiential uniformity with all of those who dwell in the triple wheel” 
(E 9b.6: sarvatricakravartibhih saha samaikarasadhari). This reading of vajradhrk may repre- 
sent an alternative reading, one which perhaps derives from contamination from v. 14 above. 


26 The Sanskrit here is gabvara, which means an inaccessible place, usually a cave, but it can 
also designate a thicket. Mardo’s translation follows the latter, with “thicket” (PM 224a: 
tshang tshing), while Sumatikirti’s text attests both (SL 96b: tshang tshing phug). Several of 


the commentators exhibit a similar indecision. 
27 Indrabhiiti wrote the following extensive commentary on this verse: 


Regarding mountain, it is a mountain because it arises as a heap of virtues. The 
thickets have various trees with fruits and flowers. The groves give rise to various 
medicines. The river refers to the Ganges, and so forth, and its left and right banks 
bring together garden islands and water bearers. The primordially established 
charnel ground is that which is blessed by $17 Heruka. It should be understood in 
terms of breath and lack of breath as the place where is halted the conceptualiza- 
tion which has pondered through the aeons. There one should draw the 
mandala, by which one should understand the drawing of the colored powder 
mandala at the time of giving the vase consecration, as well as meditating upon it. 


Furthermore, in accordance with the secret and the third [consecrations], the 
mountain is the consort (vidya), whose thicket is the intermingled mass of hairs. 
Or, if we take it as “caves,” they are the gathering places such as the pitha and 
upapitha in her body. The groves are the alchemical sites in the body. The rivers 
flow in the three channels. Their banks are all of the body’s limbs. Primordially 
established refers to the body produced in the beginning. The charnel ground is 
the place where arises the non-conceptual gnosis. There one should draw the 
mandala means that one should extract and apprehend the essence relying on that 
dharmamandala. 
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In particular, the mountain is the central channel (avadhati) in the middle of the 
body. The thicket is the 72,000 channels, and so forth. The grove is the realm of 
seminal essence which cleanses all impurities. The caves are terrifying for the 
dispassionate, since gnosis is difficult to realize for the [practitioners of] the Action 
and Performance [Tantras]. Also, the rivers are the channels frankincense (sthlaka), 
musk (Aastiri), uterine blood, and so forth. Their banks are the places where the 
elements gather in the channel wheels. Primordially established refers to the self- 
origination of all of the channels, winds, drops, and syllables. The charnel ground 
is the isolated place conducive to the realization of natural gnosis. There one should 
draw the mandala—its meaning in relation to the latter consecration is that it is 
done for the sake of extracting the seminal essence of conventional and ultimate 
unexcelled great bliss. 


In accordance with the unexcelled [fourth consecration], the mountain is unchang- 
ing reality (dharmata), and the thicket is the measureless origin of the virtues of a 
buddha from love and compassion. The grove consists of the aids to awakening 
(bodhipaksikadharma), the six perfections, and so forth. The river is the unelabo- 
rated emptiness of all things. The banks are the intuition free of all extremes. 
Primordially established is reality (dbarmata), which has peace and equality, and 
is relaxed and birthless. The charnel ground is the place free of all taints, the eight 
pure hosts of consciousness. It is taught that there one should draw the mandala 
of the seminal essence of great bliss (mahdsukhabodhicitta) for the sake of the unex- 
celled great secret. (IC 24a-b) 


Kambala wrote the following commentary, specifically connecting this passage to its “secret 
meaning,” which concerns the consort with whom the adept engages in sexual yoga: 


? 


The literal interpretation alone of “mountain gorge,” and so forth, is easy ‘to 
understand. Symbolically speaking, they indicate the secret place of the excellent 
“great lotus” type of consort of the Buddha, hence mountain gorge means an 
isolated place such as a dense forest.... Also, the female consort is dense with 
forests of desire, and so forth, and hence her method which is purification serves as 
a way toward awakening. She is pure because she goes to the supreme limit. The 
place is the said to be the vulva (dharmodaya, chos ‘byung), since it is the place of 
birth of women who have the good qualities of the vajra clan, and so forth, who 
ate praised by all of the buddhas; it is thus isolated. She is the lady of the great 
bliss of reality, an immovable mountain, since she is unmoved by the wind arising 
from the evil heretics. Since inferior beings cannot strike her depths, she is a 
thicket. Since her cavity is filled with the Victor's ambrosia, [she is] hence a cave. 
Regarding riverbanks, she is a river bank since she is on the river of wisdom, vast 
and profound due to her union of wisdom and art. She is primordially 
established, that is, continually established, as she has abandoned origination and 
cessation, is fully perfected, and always sky-like. She is a charnel ground. since she 
burns the awakening of the disciples, and so forth, with the blazing fire of desire. 
(SM 6b, 7a) 


CHAPTER IT 


The Procedure of Wheel Worship 


The mandala ground should be anointed there with unfallen cow 
dung,! with charnel ground ash together with the five ambrosias.”? Anoint- 
ing thus the ground, there the mandala should be undertaken, and truly 
accomplished [as] a charnel ground.? The master who has all good qualities 
should draw the divine mandala with powdered funeral pyre char together 
with charnel ground brick. He has the proper knowledge, and understands 
the Tantra and Sri Heruka’s mantra. He is not angry, is pure and compe- 
tent, and he understands yoga and is perfected in knowledge. His hair is 
marked with skulls,* his limbs are smeared with ash. His body is decorated 


1The term gomaya, “cow product” here indicates cow dung, as it is cow dung alone for 
which one can specify the “unfallen” (apéta) variety, since urine is not otherwise accessible, 
and milk (and its products) are not normally evacuated onto the ground. This was under- 
stood by the Tibetan translators, who here translated gomaya as /ci-ba, “dung.” 


2 In contexts such as this the paficdmrta are typically the paficagomaya, namely cow dung, 
urine, milk, butter, and yogurt. : 


3 Tt is not necessary to locate the mandala in a charnel ground. Indeed, this was only one of 
several possible locations listed at the end the last chapter. However, according to Jayabhadra 
“truly accomplished [as] a charnel ground means that there where the mandala is to be 
drawn one should visualize the appearance of a great charnel ground” (E 10a.2-3: smasanam 
tu samacared iti yatra mandalam l[e]khya[m] tatra mahismasinakaram bhivayed ityarthah /. 
Mardo’s translation contains an extra line here which is unattested elsewhere: following 
“truly accomplished as a charnel ground” it adds “by means of visualization in that place” 
(PM 214a: gnas de ru ni bsgoms pa yis). This extra line likely derives from commentary such 
as Jayabhadra’s. 


4 Bhavabhatta specifies that he has five skulls: “His hair is marked with skulls, meaning he 
has a crest made of five skulls” (Pandey 2002, 29: kapalaih pattcabhib krtam Sekharam yena sa 
kapalakrtamirdhajab). 
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with ornaments,° and it has a bone garland. His hair is formed into one 
plait,° and he wears a bone garland.’ 

Having taken oneself to be Sti Heruka® with a khatvanga staff placed 
in one’s hand, think of Sri Heruka, and place him in the center of the 
wheel.? Having thus armored oneself, place the fences [in] the directions. 


5 Jayabhadra explains that he is ornamented with the “six insignia” (E 10a.6: sazmudra) of a 
Kapalika yogin, which are a necklace, crest jewel, earring, choker, the sacred thread, and ash. 
See ch. 27 below, which refers to the “five insignia” (pafcamudra) which include the above 
except for ash. 


6 This is a literal translation of the Sanskrit ekakhandikrtamirdhaja, sapported by Bhava- 
bhatta’s comment that this line can refer to the yogin’s hair, in particular “a crest made of 
hair” (Pandey 2002, 30: kesakrtamukuta). This evidently refers to the typical hairstyle of the 
yogin called jasamukuta, in which the yogin’s dreadlocks are twisted into a crest. Another 
interpretation, however, is that it refers to a skull ornament placed in the hair. Jayabhadra 
comments that “hair marked with one-piece means that there is a skull garland above his 
forehead. It is also said that the ‘one piece’ is the supreme lotus case” (E: 10a.6~10b.1: 
ekak[hjandikrtamiirdhaja ity anena lalatopari kapalamélaka anenaiva ekakhandam padma- 
bhandam uttamam uktam). The term “lotus case” (padmabhanda) is apparently a poetic 
metaphor for the head or skull. That is at least the interpretation of the Tibetan translators, 
who prosaically translated it as thod pa, “skull” (see MP 46b). The only problem with this 
latter interpretation is that it is repetitive, as we have already been told that the yogin’s hair is 
ornamented with skulls. 


7 The text appears to be repetitive here. In v. 5 we are told that he is asthimalasamsthitah, 
while in v. 6 he is described as asthimalavalambi. : 


8 Here I follow the Sanskrit text of my own edition, atmanam: sriherukam krtva, the reading 
which occurs in the extant mss. and which is also supported by Jayabhadra’s commentary 
(E 10b.2) and by the parallel passage in the AU mss. (H 146b.3, I 599b.2, J 238.1), as well 
as by the Tibetan translations (PM 214a: bdag nyid khrag ‘thung dpal byas nas; SL 97a: bdag 
nyid Sri he ru ka byas nas). Pandey’s edition emends this to dtmanam Sriherukam dhyatva 
(Pandey 2002, 30), evidently on the basis of Bhavabhatta’s commentary, which alone sup- 
ports this reading. This may be an explanatory gloss rather than a direct quote. 


? Here I follow the reading of Jayabhadra and the AU mss., cakrasya hrdaye nyaset (D 13b.2-3, 
E 10b.3, H 146b.4-5, I 599b.2), which seems to make more sense in the context of mandala 
construction. The CS mss., Tibetan translations, and Bhavabhatta give an alternate reading, 
“place the wheel in his heart” (cakram asya hrdi nyaset). According to Bhavabhatta this line 
refers to the creative yogic process of identification with $1 Heruka and his mandala, via the 
visualized placement of them in the adept’s body. He wrote that “regarding place the wheel 
in his heart, ‘his’ refers to oneself who has become Heruka. ‘In the heart’ means that one 
should place the goddesses such as Pracanda and the heroes such as Khandakapala, and so 
forth, in one’s own body, i-e., in Pulliramalaya, and so forth, which are one’s fingernails, 
teeth, and so forth.” (Pandey 2002, 30: cakram asya hrdi nyased iti asyeti herukibhitasyat- - 
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Having thus armored oneself, place as well the weapon below.'® Oneself 
being equivalent to the wheel,!! and having made above for oneself a net of 
arrows and a floating enclosure, one is well-positioned. Thus armed, one 
who has this armor is unbreakable even by the Thirty-three [deities] .! 
Well-protecting oneself thus, ornamented with mudras!> and mantras, 
draw the terrifying mandala which bestows great power. Then, with a 
corpse thread, or one colored with the great blood,” lay out the terrifying 


manab | hrdi kaye tato yam arthah pracandadidevih khandakapaladims ca virdn svakaye pulli-. 
ramalayadau nakhadantadau ca nyased iti /) 


10 This refers to the double vajra on which the earth rests. According to Jayabhadra it indi- 
cates that “one should imagine that the earth consists of vajras down to the end of the under-: 
world” (E 10.6: @ rasdtalaparyantam vajramayibhiimilm] parikalpayet). 


11 This line is almost certainly corrupt in the surviving CS mss. Ms. A reads cakrasya susam: 
atmanam, with the syllable su partially obscured. This reading is reproduced in both mss. B 
and C, although both leave a lacuna in place of su. Pandey’s edition reads samam dtmdnam. 
(2003, 30), which is clearly a correction, although they do not identify it as such. I provi= 
sionally accept this reading, but it should be noted that other readings are possible. There 
were in fact many alternate translations for this line, as Tsong Khapa shows at KS 52b. 
Another reading is provided by Jayabhadra who reads the first part of the line as “wheel’s 
weapon” (cakrasydstram). He writes that “wheel’s weapon means that one should arm one-' 
self, that is, the place of the wheels, with enclosures of weapons” (E 10b.6—1la.1: 
cakrasyastram iti cakrastham tathatmanam Sastrapatjarai kavacayet /). Note that this is the 
only extant Sanskrit text which supports the reading in Sumatikirti’s translation, 2hor gnas 
payi bdag nyid mnyam (SL 97a). This text may ultimately derive from commentary such as 
Jayabhadra’s. Finally, the corresponding passage in the AU reads as follows: cakrasya svayam= 
atmanam (H 146b.5—-6, 1 599b.3, J 238.2), a reading supported by Durjayacandra’s com- 
mentary (RG 253b). This is clearly one of at least two, or even three, possible readings for 


this line. 


2 The text here reads tridasair, literally “by the three tens,” a common short-hand for the 
thirty-three vedic deities, the chief of whom is Indra. 


13-The term mudra in mudramantrair alamkrtam could conceivably refer to the five or six 
insignia of the yogin. However, the. commentators take it as a reference to the consort. 
Bhavabhatta explains that the mudra is Vajravarahi (Pandey 2002, 31: mudra vajravarahi). 
Jayabhadra comments that “ornamented with mudra and mantras means that one is 
accompanied by a well-trained outer woman” (E 11a.3: mudramantrair alamkrta iti susiksita- 
kytabaihyanganasahita ityarthah). 


14 That is, human blood. My translation follows the CS mss., which here read mytakasitrena 
maharudhirarafjitena, which is very close to Mardo’s translation, “moistened with great 
blood” (PM 214b: ru dhi ra ni chen pos brlan). Pandey’s ed. emends this, on the basis of 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary, to maharudhirarcitena (2002, 31), “honored with great blood,” 
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mandala, Heruka’s supreme mansion. [It is of] a single cubit, four or eight, 
[with] four corners all around, bedecked with four doors,!5 adorned with 
four arches. The mantrin should double [the thread].'° 

Worship!’ the binding of the dakinis’ network.'° Place in the middle 
of that a lotus with petals and a fully-opened center, endowed with fila- 
ments.!2 Place in the center of the lotus the hero who is the terror of 
Mahabhairava,”° who is bright and brilliant, and who makes the tremen- 
dous noise of very loud laughter.?! Wearing a skull rosary, divine are his 
three eyes and four faces. Covered with an elephant hide, his excellent 


which is unattested elsewhere and is probably corrupt. The Tibetan translation of his com- 
mentary, like Mardo, also reads brian (2002, 218). 


15 This is a translation of the compound caturdvarasamakirnam, which is a bit unusual, as 
doors are not typically objects of the actions of “bedecking,” “bestrewing,” or “covering.” 
Here it is clearly used in the sense of decorating the mandala image. 


16 This refers to the length of cord with which one lays out the mandala. Jayabhadra 
indicates that “should double it means that one produces a thread that is twice as long as 
the mandala” (E 10b.4—5: vicared dvigunam iti mandaladvigunadairghasitram vicare[d ilty 
abhiprayah |). 


7 The CS mss. read japed here, a reading which also occurs in the AU mss. (H 147a.2, 
J 238.4). However, Jayabhadra reads yajed, which he and Bhavabhatra (E 11a.5, Pandey 
2002, 32) both gloss as pijayed, which makes more sense, since the term dakinijalasamvara 
designates the network of deities who inhabit the mandala. Yet japed is also a possible read- 
ing, one which suggests the invocation of the mandala’s deities through the repetition of 
their respective mantras and seed syllables. £ 


18 As Jayabhadra comments, this “refers to all those who are positioned within the three 
wheels [of the mandala]” (E 10b.5: dakinijdlasamvaram iti / tricakravyavasthitan sarvan[Z]ty- 
artha /). 


1) This translation follows the Tibetan, rather than the Sanskrit, which has “lotus” incor- 
rectly declined in the instrumental plural case (puskarais), and the adjectives declined, cor- 
rectly, in the accusative singular. 


AO The CS vadesall send mahabhairavabhisanam here. The AU mss., however, read maha- 
bhairavariipinam, “who has the form of Mahabhairava” (H 147a.3, 1 599b.6, J 238.56). 
Bhavabhatta gives a third reading which is unattested elsewhere, namely mahdraurava- 
bhisanam, “the terror of the Mabaraurava {hell]” (Pandey 2002, 32). See introduction above, 
Pp. On. 23. 


21 : = < ‘ a: , z ese 
This compound, attahasamahdravam, may have Saiva connotations, since Attahasa is an 
epithet of Siva. 
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eyebrows are split by a vajra.”” His hand wields a khatvanga staff, [and he is] 
ornamented with a half-hundred garland.” 

The goddess who stands before him” is the truly awesome Vajra- 
varahi, facing the deity Sri Heruka,?> with three eyes and a fierce form. Her 


22 According to Bhavabhatta, this expression, “split by a vajra,” means that “between his eye- 
brows is a mark. It is a vajra produced with three prongs, below the eyebrows and eyes, 
Hence it is said, ‘between the eyebrows is a vajra mark’.” (Pandey 2002, 33: vajrasambhinna- 
subhrih bhruvor madhyam varatakam / bhruvau netre tayor adhah trisukam iti siddham vajram 
tad uktam bhriimadhyam vajravaratakam iti |1; cf. MP 164a) Note that the term I have trans- 
lated as “mark,” varataka, which normally designates a small seed or grain, here seems to 
indicate a mark placed on the forehead, as in the case of the term z/aka. This term also desig- 
nates the center of a vajra, and is thus translated by the Tibetans as /te ba, a translation which 
seems less appropriate in this context. 


23 This refers to the garland of fifty human heads worn by Sri Heruka. According to Bhava- 
bhatta, however, it also refers to the “mantra garland in the throat that contains the [fifty], 
vowels and consonants” (Pandey 2002, 33: satamalardham tena bhiisitah / alikalisambaddba 
mantramala kanthagateti bhivab). 


24 This translates tasyagratah sthita devi, which is Bhavabhatta’s reading (F 31a.6-b.1, 
G 33b.5—6), and which is attested by the Tibetan translations (PM 214b: de dun gnas pai 
tha mo ni; SL 97b: dei ‘dun na tha mo ni). It is partially attested by Jayabhadra (D 14b.7, 
E 11b.3: tasyagra-), and the AU mss. give the close variant tasydgratasamsthita mudra 
(H 147a.5, 1599b.7, ] 238.7). The CS mss. read “the goddess who stands embraced by him” 
(tasyalingata sthita devi). This reading may have resulted from commentarial contamination, 
For example, Bhavabhatta explains the line as follows: “Stands before him means that she 
stands embracing [him], face to face. She is a goddess as she shines together with the Blessed 
Lord” (F 31a.6—b.1: tasydgratah sthitém iti sammukham alingya visthatiti sthita divyati bhaga- 
vata saheti devi). 


25 While the CS mss. here read Sriberukadevabhimukham krtva, there is an interesting variant 
on this text in Jayabhadra’s commentary, as follows: 


As for “facing Mahabhairava,” some claim that she should face Maheévara. That is 
inappropriate, because it is not relevant and because [the line occurs in] the con- 
text of Vajravarahi as the great consort (mahamudra). The meaning of this, then, 
is that Mahabhairava is a Blessed Lord, and she faces him embraced [by him] with 
body, speech, and mind. 


mahabhairavabhimukham iti mahesvaribhimukh[ed] icchanti kecit / tad anupa- 
pannam eva / aprakrtatvat / vajravarahya mahamudraprastavatvat / tato yam arthab / 
mahabhairavo bhagavan | tasyabhimukha kayavakcittenalingita krtva / (E 11b.3-5) 


This passage highlights a debate in Buddhist circles on the status of the deity Mahabhairava, 
who originally was a Saiva deity, the chief deity of the Kapilikas, Buddhists have often appro- 
priated non-Buddhist deities, and Jayabhadra follows suit, identifying him as a buddha; but 
clearly this interpretation was resisted by some. Apparently, his opponents were victorious in 
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Jeull bow! is filled [with entrails],”° blood trickles from her mouth. She 
-eatens all of the quarters together with the gods, titans, and humans. The 
enty-four dakinis comprising Varaht’s clan should be worshipped within 
e wheels and in the directions and the quarters. And here thus one should 
worship the heroes positioned in the wheels as well. If the adept desires 
‘power, he should worship the nondual hero. 

a Then make the vases, without bases, black [in color], and so forth.?” 
They are filled with pearls, gold, and jewels, and with coral, silver, and 
coppet, and with all foods, with skull bowls placed upon them. Then wind 
their necks with thread, their tips adorned with blossoms. Place eight at the 
doors, well wound with pairs of cloths. The ninth central vase is wound 
with a pair of cloths, decorated with gold, silver, jewels, or pearls. One 
should scatter precious golden ornaments on the mandala. Were one to 
worship the delightful supreme abode, have no doubt that there will be 
power. Sprinkling scented water upon oneself while facing everywhere,” 
should one desire the ultimate power, offer one hundred lamps. 


‘this case, for at some point following Jayabhadra, the text was revised to sriherukadevabhi- 
mukhiin. Bhavabhatta, writing c. 900 CE, cites the revised text, and may possibly have been 
responsible for the change. Bhavyakirti, who succeeded Bhavabhatta at Vikramasila, is silent 
on'this matter—despite the fact that he usually follows Jayabhadra closely—perhaps because 
he:was uncomfortable with the older reading. The AU mss. evidently were not revised and 
preserve the older reading, mahabhairavabhimukhim (H 147a.5, 1 599b.7, J 238.7). 
Although it is possible to view (as Jayabhadra does) Mahabhairava as a Buddhist deity, this 
apparent revision of the text indicates that this interpretation was not accepted by all Indian 
Buddhists during the ninth century. 


*6 The CS mss. here read kapalam tu sampiirnam, which is revised in Pandey’s edition to 
kapalam tv antrasamptirnam (2002, 33), on the basis of Mardo’s Tibetan translation (PM 
214b: ka pa la ni antras bkang) and also Bhavabhatta’s commentary. On the other hand, the 
former reading also occurs in the AU mss. (H 147a.5—6: kapalaim tu sampirnam; 1 599b.7-8: 
kapalamélam neu samp trnamy; | 239.1: kapdlam tu samp irnam) This “correction” is probably 
unnecessary; while the Tibetan translation may be based on an alternate text, it could also be 
based on commentary such as Bhavabhatta’s. 


at Bhavabhatta comments that “the base means the [flat] portion made by a potter on a 
wheel. Black means a black portion. The word and so forth indicates a spotted [appearance], 
and so forth.” (Pandey 2002, 34: miilam cakrat kulalena krto bhagab / kalah krsno bhagah / 
adisabdat karburatvadi //) 


8 Jayabhadra comments here: “Sprinkling scented water upon oneself means that one 
should sprinkle oneself with scented vajra water that has been purified by the mantra. Facing 
everywhere is a quality of oneself—that is, oneself as Sri Heruka—on account of the Blessed 
Lord’s four faces.” (E 12a.4-5: gandhodakena samsicya a[t]manam iti mantrapitena gandha- 
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The dakinis in space should all be mentally placed above.” The 
dakinis in the earth realm should be placed everywhere in the mandala. Any. 
dakinis in the underworld should be placed in the underworld. 3° The 
mothers should all be employed in the directions and quarters.>! If the 
adept desires power, he should offer one hundred butter lamps, with 
flowers, scent, and incense. Worship the heroes and yoginis who stand in 
the mandala of Sri Heruka, with banners of red and likewise yellow, white, 
black, and tawny brown, well adorned thus with various kinds of wreaths 
and sundry cloths, with canopies and with curtains. The well-equipoised 
one should make [offerings]*? with all sorts of food and drink. 


sahitena vajrodakenatminam samsi[fcled ityarthah / sarvato mukham ilty at]mavisesanam / 
Sriherukasvayamatman bhagavatas caturmukhatvat /) 


2° Jayabhadra writes: “The dakinis in space should all be mentally placed above means 
that they are positioned in the mind wheel, because they move through space with their 
minds” (E 12b.1-2: akase dakinyab sarvé manasa itrdhvato nyased iti cittacakravyavasthita 
ityathah cittasyakiSagamanasvabhavatvat /). The earth- and underworld-dwelling dakinis corre- 
spond to the speech and body wheels, respectively. 


30 Tn other words, even though the mandala is drawn in two dimensions on the ground, the 
yogin should visualize it in three dimensions, with the three wheels visualized above, on, and 
below the earth, respectively. 


31 Jayabhadra explains that “regarding the mothers in the directions, those at the four gates 
are, respectively, Kakasya (Crow Face), Uliikasya (Owl Face), Svainasya (Dog Face), and 
Stikarasya (Pig Face). The four employed in the quarters are, respectively, Yamadahi, 
Yamaditi, Yamadarhstrini, and Yamamathani.” (E 12b.4—5: disas[u] matara iti caturdvaresu 
yathakramam kakdsya / uliikasya | svandsya / Sikardsyas catasrah / vidisasu ca niyojayed iti / 
kramena yamadalh]i | yamaditi / yamadamstrini / yamamathaniti catasrab /) 

32 The Sanskrit here reads kuryat, and Bhavabhatta provides the missing object, pijam 


(Pandey 2002, 36). The Tibetan translations give the interpretative reading mchod par bya 
(PM 215a, SL 98b). 


CHAPTER III 


The Procedure of Consecration and Fee [Payment] 


Thence the adept should first please the master with all things. One 
who desires power, well equipoised, should worship the guru to the extent 
of his ability. Having hung sounding bells, decorated with flowers and 
incense, the adept should sound a melodious bell and drum,! and he should 
make the sound ha ha.* Worshipping the mandala of all desires, in 


l'This translates my edited text, ghantam vadayet susvaram patahikam capi sadhakab, which is 
based upon the readings of the CS and AU mss. Pandey’s ed. emends the verb to nddayet on 
‘the basis of Bhavabhatta’s commentary (2002, 37), but this emendation is unwarranted, as 
vadayet, “to sound, strike,” is more appropriate here than nadayet, “to make resonant.” 


2 Generally, this chapter is thought to describe the performance of the first two of the four 
Unexcelled Yoga Tantra consecrations, i.e., the vase and secret consecrations, with most com- 
mentators emphasizing the latter. A real commentarial tour de force, however, occurs in 
Indrabhiiti’s commentary; he interprets the first nine lines of this text in five different ways, 
in.terms of: 1) the vase consecration, which is further divided into the water, crown, vajra, 
royal, and name consecrations; 2) general Mahayana practice; 3) the secret and wisdom- 
gnosis consecrations, which involve sexual practices with a consort (karmamudra); and finally 
in terms of internal yogic practices, which he correlates to 4) the dharmamudrd, and to 5) the 
mahaimudra and samayamudra, The passage occurs as follows in a slightly abridged translation: 


At this point, having first completed the foundational rite of pacifying obstacles 
and the rite of blessing, and having drawn the lines and painted the mandala with 
colored powder, one propitiates the mandala’s presiding deity and ornaments the 
area. Having well prepared the accoutrements of worship and the sacrificial cakes 
(bali), thence how does one first worship the guru? Regarding this the glorious 
Padmavajra has stated: “The first of all worship is respectfully worshipping the 
guru, the precious vessel of the Buddha, as is stated in the Sri/guhya]samaja and 
also elsewhere.” Thence the adept first, since he desires to be consecrated in this 
Unexcelled Tantra, [worships] with all things, i.e., with all of his possessions and 
pleasing substances. First designates the vajra master, [whom one worships] in 
order to achieve the good qualities, since he has the supreme excellence of showing 
one the good path. Desiring power in this context refers to the supreme power of 
mahamudra. The well-equipoised one, through regarding himself as non-different 
from the presiding deity, Vajradhara, [performs] the inner and outer worship with 
the many aspects of reality to the extent of his ability.... Then, since first one has 
done this so that the master would worship the mandala and bestow consecration, 
he should commence. The first among the [five] vidyd consecrations is Aksobhya’s 
water consecration. Having hung bells, defined in terms of the vase [the ritual 
locus of the vase consecrations], means that one fumigates it with incense of eagle 
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wood (Aquilaria agallocha), and so forth, and ornaments the vase purified by 
means of purification mantras and the vowels and consonants. Flowers means that 
one has a crown with the emblems of the five clans. Having hung bells also 
means that one has beautified [the vase] by tying silk and cotton cloths to its neck 
and by ornamenting its mouth with fruit tree [leaves]. It also illustrates binding 
the crown with hanging silk [strips]. As for melodious, one states verses of praise 
[such as]: “The extremely firm and hard vajra is Lord Amitabha.” Sounding the © 
bell indicates the vajra consecration in which there is no doubt. Make the sound 
ha ha is especially relevant to Vairocana’s name consecration. The adept who has 
the three vows should remain before the vajra master, the very embodiment of 
Vajrasattva, the sixth [buddha]. The dram indicates the great drum, conch, and 
Dharma roar that exhort the deities to action... 


In the manner of the path of the ordinary vehicle, hung bells means that one has 
the monastic vows, and that one excels in going for refuge and in the six perfec- 
tions. Flower means aspiration, incense doctrinal engagement, and decorated 
means giving rise to the ultimate spirit [of awakening]. ‘Very’ [su of susvara] is 
drawing forth the descent of the outer [i.e., samayasattva], while melodious is the 
descent of the inner, the descent of gnosis [i.e., j#dnasattva]. Bell, and so forth, 
means abiding by the vows and commitments, and sounding is identifying with 
the deity. The adept is the guru, and sounding the drum is proclaiming the 
Dharma. Making the sound ha ha is giving rise to joy upon seeing the mandala. 


If we take this in the manner of the secret and third [consecrations], the hung bell 
is the naturally present twelve year old girl. The melodious one is the mantra- 
born sixteen year old woman. Bell ringing is the field-born eighteen year old 
woman, and drum beating the twenty year old consort who arises from gnosis. 
They are all worshipped, decorated with flowers and incense. Ha ha indicates 
that the adept has achieved joy and the [corresponding] moment. 


As for the dharmamudra, the hung bell is the couple who manifest as the deity. 
The flower is the left channel, the incense the right channel, and it is the central 
channel that is decorated by them. Melodious is the sound of the insertion of the 
wind into the central channel (dai) in the place of the channels. The bell is 
sounded though union with the vajra. The adept achieves natural bliss through 
having the three cognitions [i.e., limited, extensive, and immeasurable] of the 
couple. Drum beating is the bliss set in motion by the woman. Ha ha is the bliss 
of joy and the moment conducted to the place of great bliss by means of the upward 
return of the drop. 


From the perspective of the mahamudraé and samayamudra, hung bell is the 
crown’s ham held upside down. The flower is the left channel (/a/ana), and 
incense is the right channel (rasana). Decorated means insertion into the dhiiti. 
‘Very’ is the state of excitation of all channels, and melodious the earnest control 
of the life-force. The bell is movement of the lower wind by means of the fury fire 
(candalz). Sounding refers to the secret blazing and dripping [of the drops]. The 
adept is the yogin who has the yogic postures (yantra) of the essential points in the 
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‘accordance with the rites, he should cover with a cloth the face of these lads,3 
and place them [before the mandala] with their palms full of flowers. Then, 
circumambulating, the well-equipoised adept should enter the pleasing 
palace, resting his body to the south.* Then the flower in the palm should 
be cast above the mandala, and he should be assigned 'to that clan on which 


his flower falls.5 He may be shown the seats of Sti Heruka, and so forth.® 

i ae none a ec Se a Se a ee 
body. Drum beating is the suppression of the wind of the four elements. The 
sound ha ha is the emergence of the laughter of gnosis by means the upward 
blazing of natural bliss. (IC 32b-33b) 


Note that in this text Aarmamudrd refers to the outer consort, dharmamudra refers to the 
visualization of oneself and one’s consort as the deity couple, and mahamudra and samaya- 
mudra refer to internal yogic processes. For a good introduction to the consecrations, see 
Snellgrove 1987, 213-277. 


3 The singular actor implied by this sentence is the master, while “these lads” whose faces are 
bound (mukham tesiim tu putrakdnam) are presumably the younger male disciples for whom 
he is performing the consecration ceremony. 


4 Regarding the meaning of this, Bhavabhatra writes: “The oral instruction is that one casts it 
facing south. Or, [one worships it] by circling the Blessed Lord clockwise, in the manner of 
worshipping a sacred site (caitya)” (2002, 39: daksipabhimukhah ksiped ity upadefah / 
bhagavato daksinavartena caityavandanakramena va). Thus, either one casts the flower facing 
south, or one does so facing right following the usual respectful protocol. Kambala gives a 
somewhat different interpretation, arguing that one faces different directions for the sake of 
different powers: 


Regarding resting to the south, [cast the flower] from the eastern door of the 
mandala for the sake of liberation, gnosis, being free of disease, the powers of the 
sword and underground [travel], and attaining a kingdom as a lord of the Earth. 
[Cast] from the southern door of the mandala for the sake of eternal peace, 
auspiciousness, glory, gifts of wealth or grain, being free from disease, alchemy, or 
the production of gold. [Cast] from the western door of the mandala for the sake 
of an increase of sons, grandsons, and so forth, enticing people, augmenting, paci- 
fying, perfecting, summoning, and controlling. [Cast] from the northern door of 
the mandala for the sake of averting and defeating enemies, and cutting off the life 
of the malicious to preserve the Teaching. (SN 12a) 


° The CS mss. here read yasmin patati tatpuspam kulam tatra vinirdiset. This is supported by 
the AU mss., with tasya in place of tatra, which is a better reading (I 600a.9, J 240.7~241.1). 
Pandey’s edition inexplicably reads mandalasyopari pated yatra tatkulam tasya vinirdifet 
(2002, 39), taking mandalasyopari from the previous line and deleting puspa. No annotations 
are present explaining this radical change; it has no basis in the commentaries or even the 
Tibetan translation. My translation follows my own reading of the CS and AU mss. 


6 F < : : Se its pene * Ps 5 Z . 
The Sanskrit on which this sentence is based is sriberukadim pitham darsayet, which occurs 
only in the CS mss. The term pitha here is best understood as “throne” or “seat,” in reference 
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The master, well equipoised, should worship the consort.” On the 
second day he should make the drop for the disciples with blood thrice 
enchanted. Having unveiled his [blindfolded] face, he should then show the 
mandala to the disciple.? He should show her in whom is the deity’s place.? 


“to the deities’ positions in the mandala. Pandey’s edition revises this, without explanation, to 


darsayet sriberukadipitha acaryo nama nirdisen. The latter line appears to be based upon 
Mardo’s revised translation, slob dpon gyis ni ming bstan no (PM 215b), which is not attested 
in any Sanskrit text. Evidently Pandey, et al. are back translating from Tibetan to Sanskrit, 
without providing any indication of such, despite the fact that the CS mss. contain a viable 


alternative. 


7 She is described by Jayabhadra as follows: “One’s consort is an outer woman, well edu- 
cated in mantra and tantra, who has the commitments regarding what is to be protected and 
eaten” (E 13a.5-6: svamudram iti / bahyingand mantratantrasusiksita raksaniya-bhaksaniya- 
samayasamanvit[a] /). 


8 These verses refer to the secret consecration, described by Jayabhadra as follows: 


On the second day, once again one worships the mandala and produces the 
blessing, and so forth, sets up an abode of bliss, such as a mat, couch, and so forth, 
either in or near the mandala, and commences with the secret consecration. 
Regarding he should make the drop with blood thrice enchanted, together with 
an outer woman who has the previously explained characteristics and who is 
menstruating, he gives rise to sexual joy by means of the process of drinking soma, 
and so forth. Then, through the practice of rubbing the vajra and lotus, and so 
forth, when the [sexual fluids] are flowing, the éssence, quintessence, and garland 
mantras are recited over the blindfolded disciple. Bestow the consecration with the 
vajra and lotus upon the [disciple’s] seven spots—the crown, forehead, both eyes, 
mouth, throat, and heart. The disciple should consume it as if it were bliss- 
bestowing ambrosia. Immediately after that, his face should be unveiled and he 
should be shown the mandala. 


dvitiy[e] ahanih punar api mandalam sampijyadhisthinadikam krtva mandala- 
madhye mandalasamipe va kastapatakhatvadisukh[a]sayalm] samsthapya guhyabhi- 
sekam arabhate / raktena trijaptena tilakam tasya karayed iti yathapirvoktalaksanan- 
vita bahydngand puspavati bhavati tayd saha va somapanddikramena yatha harso 
jayate | tathé vajrapadmasph[a]lanadikriyaya ksarandvasthdyam mukhapatabaddhasya 
Sislyasya] hrdayopahrdayamalamantroccaranam krtud Sirasi lalat[e] caksurdvaye mukhe 
kanthe hyrdaye ca saptasthane[su] vajrena padmena cabhisekam dadyat / Sisyenapi 
sukhadattam amrtam twakhddayet / tadanantaram mukham udghaltya] darsayen 
mandalam / (E 13b.1-6) 


° This translates the somewhat ambiguous and ungrammatical text yo yasya devatisthinam 
tatra tam darsayet. Jayabhadra, in place of yo yasya, reads padmasya, commenting upon it as 
follows: “He should be shown her in whom is the deity’s place of the lotus, the place of 
the secret consecration. This means that he should be shown the outer woman who has the 
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‘Then, afterwards, one bows correctly'® and circumambulates once more the 
palace, as well as the master, beginning from the left. Saluting the mandala 
and the guru in accordance with the rite, then make an offering to the 
guru,!! presenting” the fee declared by the Tathagata: a hundred thousand 
gold [pieces], and a variety of treasures; also one hundred pairs of clothing, 
and even elephants, horses, and territory; earrings, bracelets, necklaces, and 
an excellent ring; a golden sacrificial thread, and also one’s wife and 
daughters, servants and maids, or even one’s sister, should be offered, 
bowing. The intelligent one should give himself with all of [his] things to 
the guru, [saying,] “Henceforward I am given over to you as a servant.” 
Doing thus the ritual procedure, [things] are well settled by the adept. 

On account of that the dakinis and mothers of yoga are pleased with 
him, along with Dakini, Lama, Khandarohi, and Ripini. The adept should 
wander the whole world with these dakinis. There is no doubt regarding 
anything done by that adept. Were he to be accomplished in this yoga, [the 
adept will have the powers of] being unhindered in the three worlds, invisi- 
bility, [traveling in] the underworld,! resurrection," flight, foot unguent,'5 
and alchemy. The adept will always without fail be born as he wills, and 
will take on many forms, and will travel by means of space. He destroys all 


power to bestow consecration.” (13b.6-14a.1: padmasya devatisthinam iti guhyabhiseka- 
sthinam tatra tim darsayed iti / abhisekapradanasamarthim bahyangandm darsayet ity arthab /) 


10 According to Jayabhadra, “correctly means with a nonconceptual mind” (E 14a.1: samyag 
iti nirvikalpena manasa /). 


‘This text is a bit unclear. According to Tsong Khapa, the consecrated disciple first circum- 
ambulates both the mandala and the guru, and then salutes them both. Following this, he 
offers the prescribed fee to the guru. See KS fol. 31a. 


2 This translates niryatya, which occurs in the CS and AU mss. (I 600b.2, J 241.3) and 
which corresponds to the Tibetan translation, dbul. Pandey’s ed. reads nirjatya, which is 
based on one source, Bhavabhatta’s commentary (2002, 40). 


Bye: ‘ ; ; : : F ph 

This is a very interpretive translation of the item bila, “cave, hole, pit,” which is under- 
stood by commentators such as Tsong Khapa to refer to the power more commonly called 
patalasiddhi, “the power of {moving] in the underworld.” 


4 Hete | follow Bhavabhatta’s gloss of uttistha as “causing the dead to rise, [or] knowledge 
of Killing, ie. [the power of] slaying” (Pandey 2002, 42: uztistheti mrtotthdpanam, nisiidana- 
jianam maranam). The former interpretation seems mote likely to me. 


'S That is, the power of rapid travel bestowed by an unguent applied to the feet. 
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beings through the yoga of a single glance, above all the dakinis, and gives 
rise to the state of being a yogin in an instant. 

The yogin who has not seen the mandala, and yet longs for the state 
of being a yogin, [is like one who] punches at the sky, or drinks the water of 
a mirage. This yoga is the most excellent, the highest among all yogas, 
which can kill anyone, gods, titans or men. The adept who has been taught 
all tantras, and who has been initiated in the mandala, will go forth, con- 
quering. Smiling,'© looking, hand-holding, coupling, and so forth:'? one 
should be initiated in that, the supreme of all tantras. This king of mandalas 
does not occur, nor will it occur, in the Tattvasamgraha,'® Samvara,? 


16 The Sanskrit text here reads “hiding” (gopya), varying from the Tibetan reading “langh- 
ing/smiling” (Tibetan rgod pa, =Sanskrit Aasya) which is the usual member of this list. Gopya, 
which occurs before iksana (“looking”), does make some sense here, as we might have a 
variant list of the levels of increasing intimacy, which here are hiding (coyness, perhaps?), 
looking, hand-holding, and coupling. On the other hand, all of the Tibetan translations of 
the Root Tantra and the commentaries have rgod pa (“laughing”), which is most likely a 
translation of 4asya, the much better known member of this list. Gopya would thus seem to 
be a late variation, if it were not for the fact that Devagupta, who normally follows Kambala 
closely, reports (in some Tibetan editions of his text) both sbas, the equivalent of gopya, and, 
rgod pa, the equivalent of hasya (interestingly, this occurs only in the Beijing Tengyur, SS QT 
39.2; the sDe-dge edition has only 7god pa, SS DT 81a). While he offers no explanation for 
this, it may mean that he was aware of manuscripts containing both variants. Bu-ston reports 
that the Sanskrit here reads *gosya, which has been variously translated as “hiding,” “play- 
ing,” and “laughing” (NS 68a). While there is always a possibility of misreading, *gosya does 
seem to be suspiciously midway between Aasya and gopya. This suggests that the original read 
bésya, which was later miscopied as gosya (a possibility that would not be as unlikely in some 
scripts as it would be in Devanagari), which in turn was “corrected” by a later copyist to 
gopya. This verse may be a later addition to the text, as it does not occur in the correspond- 
ing passage in the AU mss. 


17 These are generally understood by the commentators to refer to four classes of tantras, 
namely the “ritual action” (kriyé) class, which corresponds to “looking”; the “performance” 
(carya) class, which corresponds to “laughing/smiling”; the “yoga” class, which corresponds 
to “hand-holding”; and the “unexcelled yoga” (anuttarayoga) class, which corresponds to: 
“coupling.” See, for example, Devagupta’s commentary at SS 81a. 


18 This is the well known Sarvatathdgata-tattvasamgraha-nama-mahiayana-sitra, Toh. 479, 
T. 882, 865, 866. 


19 In the literature of this period the term Samvara typically, as here, refers not to the Cakra- 
samvara Tantra, but to the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara-néma-uttaratantra (Toh. 


366). 
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Guhyasamaja,” or Vajrabhairava.”' Everything whatsoever, spoken or un- 


spoken, exists in Sri Heruka. 


ee et ee 
20 That is, the Sarvatathagatakayavikcittarahasya-guhyasamaja-nama-mahakalparaja (Toh. 


422, T. 885): 
21 While it is impossible to identity this text on the basis of this name alone, it may refer to’ 
one of the texts studied and translated in Siklos 1996, 


CHAPTER IV 


The Procedure Called “The Nonduality of the Heroes 
and Yoginis” 


Thence the dakinis pervade the worlds:! Mahavirya (“Great Energy”), 
Cakravartini (“Wheel Turner”), Mahabala (“Great Strength”), Suvira 
(“Excellent Heroine”), Cakravarmini (‘Armed with Wheels”), Saundini 
(“Barmaid”),? Khandaroha,> Cakravega (“Wheel’s Velocity”),4 Khaganana 
(“Bird Face”), Hayakarna (“Horse Ears”), Subhadra (“Extremely Good”), 
Syamadevi (“Dark Goddess”), Surabhaksi (“Lush”), Vayuvega (“Wind’s 
Velocity”), Mahabhairava (“Great Terrifier”), Airavati,> Drumacchaya 
(“Tree Shade”), Lankegvari (“Lady of Lanka”), Kharvari (“Dwarfess”), 
Viramati (“Hero’s Resolve”), Mahanasa (“Big Nose”), Prabhavati (“Lumi- 


1 The following is a list of the twenty-four dakinis or goddesses of the Cakrasamvara man- 
dala, who, together with their consorts, constitute its mind, speech, and body wheels. For a 
complete synopsis of their correlations to the pilgrimage places and body parts, see Table 
One in section 3.1 of the introduction above. Jayabhadra remarks here: “Regarding thence 
the dakinis pervade the worlds, the names of the dakinis who are positioned in the triple 
wheel are stated one by one. They are stated in reverse order, [beginning] with Mahavirya, 
and so forth.” (E 14a.4-6: tatah dakinyo bhuvanani vijrmbhayantiti tricakravyavasthitanam 
akininam prthakprthagnamaln]i kathante / mahaviryetyadina vilomena kathitanr) 


2 The term saundini designates a female who produces or sells alcoholic beverages, as is 
reflected in the Tibetan translation, chang ‘tshong ma, “she who sells beer.” 


3 Probably best left untranslated, following the example of the Tibetan texts; this name is 
evidently a compound, consisting of kanda, “broken, cleft, piece, portion,” and roha, 
“rising, mounting, ascending,” which is also translated into Tibetan as dum skyes ma. 


4 Bhavabhatta explains here that “all [eight of] them—Cakravega, Khandaroha, Saundini, 
Cakravarmini, Suvira, Mahabala, Cakravartini, and Mahavirya—are white, and [constitute] 
the body wheel” (Pandey 2002, 44: cakravega khandaroha saundini cakravarmini suvira 
mahabala cakravartini mahaviryety eth sarvab sukla iti ktyacakram). 


> Airavati in Indian mythology is the spouse of Airavata, Indra’s elephant, who supports the 
eastern quarter. The name of this goddess is undoubtedly derived from this older figure. 
According to Bhavabhatta: “Regarding Airavati, Mahabhairava, Vayuvega, Surabhaksi, Sya- 
madevi, Subhadra, Hayakarna, and Khaganani, they are red, and [constitute] the speech 
wheel” (Pandey 2002, 44: airdvatt mahabhairava vayuvegd surabhakst syamadevi subbadra 
hayakarna khaginanety eta rakta iti vakeakram). 
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nous One”), Candaksi (“Fierce Eye”), and Pracanda (“Fury”); they are the 
achievers, the twenty-four dakinis previously established. [Within body, 
speech, and mind, they are inside just as they are outside.]” The syllables 
ham him phat are affixed to the end of the mantras which are utterances of 
each one’s name. 

Seeing this excellent yoga supreme, the others are like worm[-infes- 
ted] straw.? The syllable om is a lamp everywhere.!° It is the giver of the 


6 Bhavabhatta comments: “Regarding Pracanda, Candaksi, Prabhavati, Mahanasa, Viramati, 
Kharvari, Lankeévari, and Drumacchaya, they are dark blue, and [constitute] the mind wheel” 
(Pandey 2002, 44: pracanda candaksi prabhavati mahanasa viramati kharvari lankesvari 
drumacchayety etih krspa iti cittacakram). 


7 Mardo’s and Mal’s translations add these two additional lines here not attested in the San- 
skrit mss. or in Sumatikirti’s translation. These are: sku gsung thugs kyi dbus su ni /! ji ltar phyi 
rol nang de bzhin / (PM 216a). These lines are also quoted in Kambala and Devagupta’s 
commentaries (SS 81a, SN 13a), and probably reflect a genuine textual variant. 


8 This line, and the one below about the syllable om, obliquely indicate the mantras of the 
goddesses. According to Jayabhadra: “Thus, in all cases the utterances of each one’s name, 
and so forth, refer to sixty mantras which join the terminal am him phat with the utter- 
ances of each one’s name, i.e., [the names of] of the twenty-four dakinis and also of the 
[twenty-four] heroes, the four [essence yoginis], Dakini, and so forth, and the eight [guardi- 
ans], Kakasya, and so forth.” (E 13b.6-14a.1: evam sarvatra svandmoccaranetyadinad catur- 
hiim-hiim-phat-kiérantayojitasastimantra bhavanti /) The Tibetan translation of the commen- 
tary also adds, correctly, that om is added to the beginning of each mantra. See MP 49b. 


9 Jayabhadra explains this slightly obscure comparison as follows: “Seeing the best, supreme 
yoga, the others are like worm|-infested] straw means that should some other see Sri 
Heruka’s supreme yoga, he is like worm-infested straw, i.e., in the manner of grass” 
(E 14a.1-2: drstod yogavaram Ssrestham ghunam anya[t] palalavad iti amit sriberukayogavaram 
arstud anyalt] palalavat trnavisesavat ghunanibsiram ityarthab /). He further comments: “If 
these previously mentioned good qualities are attained just by having engaged in the rite of 
consecration, how much more [can be attained] by means of constant cultivation by means 
of repetition, contemplation, and so forth? This is stated to show the greatness of the 
Tantra.” (E 14a.5-6: abbisekavidhivartitamatrena ete yathoktaguna siddha bhavanti / kim 
punab japadhyanadibhib sadabhyasavasen[e]ti tantrasya mahiatmya[m] darsayitum aba /) 


'° The CS mss. A and C here read ombara dipakiah sarve siddhidam sarvakamikam. In place 
of sarve ms. B reads sarva, which Pandey understands as being in compound with siddhidam 
(2002, 45). This is clearly the most grammatically plausible reading. However, it does not 
accord with the Tibetan translations, which cleary do not read sarva- in compound, but 
appear to read it as a stand alone pronoun declined in the dative or locative case, reading that 
“the syllable 07 is a lamp,” either “for all” or “everywhere” (PM 216b: om ni kun la gsal byed 
de; SL 100a: ont ni thams cad gsal byed de). \t appears that here, as occurs often in this text, 
Sarve is ungrammatically declined as a masculine or neuter a-stem noun in locative singular. 
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powers, all that is desired. They are perfected ones (siddhas) who have 
reached the state of being a hero, having seen the mandala in the house. 
Knowing thus, one should always meditate on the powers taught by the 
Tathagata. 


case. This, at least, appears to be the reading of the Tibetan translators and the Indian 
pandits who assisted them. 


CHAPTER V 


The Procedure of Selecting the Letters of the Root 
Mantra | 


Thence in the origin of things,! in the corolla, is the universe,” inde- 
structible and propitious. The mantrin should write in accordance with the 
rite, gathering into one all things.? Here are the mantra’s syllables. Having 
prepared the vowels and consonants, they are completed in classes, and 
should be discerned as being four and four.* On the chart the supreme sage? 


! My translation of dharmodaye is based upon Bhavabhatta’s gloss, which is sarvesdm dharmé- 
nam udayab. He also notes that “the dharmodaya does not differ in meaning from the vulva” 
(Pandey 2002, 48: athavé dharmodayo bhaga ity anarthantaram). 


*.Bhavabhatta explains that it is “the universe because it is all letters” (Pandey 2002, 48: 
visvam visvavarnatvdt). Bhavabhatta further explains: “Due to the implication of [the term] 
corolla, [here the term] universe means endowed with the universal lotus. [Moreover,] it is 
not just a universal lotus; it is a universal lotus within the dharmodaya in which [the letters] 
should be arranged.” (Pandey 2002, 48: vifvam visvapadmanvitam karnikabatatvat / na 
kevalavisvapadma dharmodayantarvisvapadme vi prastared iti sambandhab) In other words, 
within the inverted triangle (dharmodaya) is the corolla of lotus petals, within which is the 
chart containing all letters. This is “the universe” if one accepts the widespread Indian meta- 
physical belief that reality is linguistically structured. 


3 As Bhavabhatta comments, “all things, the actuality of vowels and consonants, are gath- 
ered into one, which is a figure of speech for their tabular representation in forty-nine cells” 
(sarvadharma akdradikakaradiripa ekatvena samgrhyante aneneti / tad evonapahcisatakostha- 
kam bhuvanam prastara iti paryayau /). This refers to the alphabetical chart by which the 
mantra is coded. See my comments on this in the introduction. 


4 As Bhavabhatta informs us (Pandey 2002, 49), “four and four” refers to the eight classes of 
vowels and consonants, which consist of the class of the sixteen vowels, the five classes of five 
consonants, i.e., the velar, palatal, retroflex, dental, and labial, and the final two classes, the 
semivowels and sibilants, each of which has four members, for a total of forty-nine letters in 
eight classes. The fiftieth, 4s, is not shown, which is indeed the case, as fs is not coded as a 
single letter in this text, but rather as a conjunct. 


5 “Supreme sage” (munisattamam) is attested in all of the CS and AU mss. (H 166a.1; 
1608b.4; J 269.3) and in the standard Tibetan translation (PM 216b: thub pa mchog). It is 
also attested by Bhavabhatta, who corrected it to munisattamah (Pandey 2002, 49). There is, 
however, a variant, “the seven sages” (munisaptah), attested in Jayabhadra’s commentary, as 
well as in the SL revision and Mal’s translation (SL 100b, PG 310.3: thub pa bdun). Jaya- 
bhadra comments are as follows: “The seven sages on the chart means that there are seven 
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should draw forth the hero® who stands there, who is the means of achiev- 
ing all desired aims. 

That which is the fifth of the fourth [nm], and also that which is the 
fifth of the fifth [m].7 That which is the fourth of fifth [bh], and that which 
is the third of the first [g]. Thus as well the twenty-ninth [v],° and that 
which is first of the fourth [t]. That which is the fourth of the semivowels 
[v], and also the second of them, too [r]. Take here the thirtieth [8], and 
likewise the twenty-sixth [y], drawing them all out, and likewise half a half 
a hundred [m]. Take then the thirty-third fh], the first of the first [k], the 
third semivowel [I], and also the third of the first [g].° The thirty-second as 


classes bounded by the syllables Aa and ha” (E 15a.2: prastare munisapta iti kakaradi- 
hakaraparyantab saptavarga bhavantityarthah /). This, however, creates a problem, since the 
previous two lines clearly indicate that there are eight classes. He solves this by reinterpreting 
the previous line, as follows: “Should be discerned as being four and four refers to the 
eight-lined mantra” (E 15a.1—2: catus catur vijheyam iti mantrapadany astau bhavantity- 
arthah). This is an ingenious but unlikely solution. Interestingly, the Tibetan translation of 
this text has apparently been revised, reading thub pa mchog, with entirely different commen- 
tary upon it. See MP 50a. 


5 As Jayabhadra notes, “the word hero refers to the mantra, due to the singular nature of the 
teaching and teacher” (E 15a.2-3: tatra stham uddhared viram iti desyadesakayor ekamiirtitvad 
virasabdena mantra uktab /). 


7 Thus begins the coding for the mantra’s consonants. See my introductory section 3.4 for 
the rules that govern this process. I also provide here the consonants in bold font within square 
brackets. Although this chapter contains some verbs, most of the selected letters are simply 
listed. I represent this in the translation, and do not try to render it in complete sentences. 


8 The CS mss. here read “thus as well the twenty-third” (trayoviméas tathaiva ca), which erto- 
neously codes ba, a letter commonly confused with va. Bhavabhatta’s commentary and the 
AU mss., however, have the correct reading. 


° The last three consonants selected here (4, /, and g) form part of the word Aalpagni in the 
final root mantra. As explained in section 3.4 of the introduction (esp. p. 134), this text 
deals with syllable divisions and consonant conjuncts in an anomalous way. Firstly, it divides 
syllables following the vowel. Thus here kalpa is divided as ka Ipa. Secondly, while the first 
consonants of conjuncts are selected in the main chapter which selects the consonants of a 
given mantra (as here chapter 5 is selecting the consonants of the hero’s root mantra), addi- 
tional consonants within the conjunct are selected later with the vowels (chapter 7 for this 
mantra). Thus, for kalpdgni—since the syllable divisions are considered to be ka [pa gni— 
here in chapter 5 the first consonants of each syllable are selected (&, J, and g), and then later 
in chapter 7, when the non-a vowels are selected, the latter consonants (p and ») of the 
conjunct syllables are selected (see p. 188). For the final, completed hero’s root mantra, see 
my note 3 to chapter 25 (p. 263). 
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well [s], and that which is the fifth of the fourth [n], that which is fourth of 
the fifth as well [bh], and the first of the semivowels [y]. That which is 
third of the second [j], the first of the third [t], the fifth of the fifth [ml], 
and the first of the first [k], too. Likewise, the eleventh [t] and the sixteenth 
[t] are also [selected by] the wise.'° 

The first of the third [t], and likewise the twenty-sixth [y], that which 
is third of the fourth [d], and the second sibilant [s]. That which is first of 
the first [k], and thus the twenty-seventh [r]. And again the twenty-eighth 
[I], the third of the first [g], and the fourth of the fifth as well [bh]. Take 
then the thirty-first [s], and also thus the fifteenth [n]. Likewise the twenty- 
fifth [m], and the second of the first, too [kh]. Likewise the twenty-sixth 
once more [y], and also the thirty-second letter [s]. The last of the sibilants 
{h],!! and the thirty-second once again [s]. The fourth of the fifth [bh], and 
the third of the second as well [j]. The fourth of the fifth [bh], and also the 
third sibilant [s]. The twenty-seventh once more [r], and also the first semi- 
vowel [y]. Likewise the twenty-first again [p], and that which is the second 
semivowel [r]. Thus once more the thirtieth [§], and that which is the first 
of the fifth [p]. 

The first of the sibilants also [8], and thus the syllable dya,? too. That 
which is the first of the fourth [t], and that which is the first sibilant [8]. 
Likewise the twenty-eighth [I], and the second of the first, too [kh]. The 
first of the third [t], and also that which is the third of the first [g]. The 
fourth of the fourth [dh], and that which is the second semivowel [r]. The 


© Following this, the CS mss. read prathamasya prathamam, “the first of the first,” coding 
the second consonant in the conjunct -otka, but this is an anomaly unattested elsewhere, as it 
violates the pattern of the text, namely, that subsequent consonants in a conjunct are coded 
with the vowels (as mentioned in the previous note). 


‘1 All CS mss. here read ismindm trayam eva ca (though Pandey does not report this). The 
Correct reading, ismandim antam eva ca, is preserved in Jayabhadra’s (E 15a.5) and Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentaries (Pandey 2002, 52), and in the AU mss. (H 166b.2-3, I 608b.9, 
J 270.3), and is also attested by the Tibetan translations (PM 217a: u sma nd yi tha ma nyid: 
SL 10 1a: u sma yi ni tha ma nyid). 


2 The reading dyakdram occurs in all CS mss. except for C, which omits it. It also occurs in 
Jayabhadra’s commentary (D 21a.4.; E 16a.2), Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 
53), and the AU mss. (H 166b.5; I 609a.1; J 270.5), as well as in the Tibetan translations. 
For some unexplained reason, Pandey’s ed. emends this to dyakdram, which makes no sense, 
as this syllable dya is being used to code the compound parasupasodyata- (“wielding an axe 
and noose”) in the mantra. 
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fifth of the third as well [n}. The syllable vya is called the “hero.” Thar 
which is the fourth of the first [gh], and indeed thus the eighth also [j]. 
That which is the fifth of the fourth [n], and the fifth of the fifth as well 
{m]. Likewise the twenty-seventh [r], and the fourth of the fourth, too [dh]. 
The twenty-seventh once again [r], and likewise the twenty-sixth as well [y]. 
Take the twenty-fifth [m] and also the thirty-third [h]. The fourth of the 
fourth [dh], and the fifth of the fifth [m]. The fifth of the fourth as well 
[n], and also the first of the first [Ik]. Likewise the twenty-seventh [r], and 
the fourth semivowel, too [v]. Thus the twenty-first [p], and also the 
second sibilant [s], and likewise the twenty-sixth [y]. 
[The kara kara mantra:]'4 


Make! Make! Do! Do! Bind! Bind! Terrify! Terrify! Incite! 
Incite! Araum hraum brah hrah phem phem phat phat! 
Burn! Burn! Cook! Cook! Eat! Eat! Seize! Seize for him 
who is draped with a garland of greasy, bloody entrails! 
Threaten! Threaten the snake or serpent that resides in the 
seven underworlds! akaddha akaddha hrim hrim jhaum 
jnaum ksmam ksmiim him him him him hiim him kili kilt 


shh sili cilt citi dhili dhikt ham him? 


13 This line (vyakitram viram ity ahiih) is contained in all CS mss. and is also attested in 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary. Mardo’s revised translation, however, reads “thence taking the 
letter bya” (PM 217a: yi ge bya ni de nas blang), and Sumatikitti’s is almost identical to this, 
reading bya instead of bya (SL 101a: yi ge bya ni de bzhin blang). This seems to be based on a 
genuine textual variant, corresponding to the Sanskrit preserved in the AU mss. (J 270.7: 
vyakivam tatoddhrtya; H 166b.6, 1 609a.3: vyokdram tatoddbrtya). The text tatoddhrtya is 
undoubtedly the result of improper sandhi across the vowel hiatus, and should be corrected 


to tata uddhrtya. 


14 The extant CS mss. select the consonants and vowels only for the eight line mantra (asta- 
padamantra), and omit selection of the kara kara mantra, which Jayabhadra explains is “an 
addendum to the mantra garland” (E 16b.3: karakareti malamantropanyasa). The CS mss. 
here simply list the hava kara mantra following the selection of the former eight-lined 
mantra’s consonants. The Sanskrit text is followed precisely in Sumatikirti’s translation. 
Mal’s translation, and also all of the Indian commentaries, also omit selection of this mantra. 
Mardo’s translation, however, does select the kara kara mantra. In so doing it seems to be 
following the AU, which likewise selects it. Here I follow the root text in reproducing, rather 
than selecting, this mantra. 


15 This is the mantra with translatable portions translated. In Sanskrit it occurs as follows: 
kara kava kuru kuru bandha bandha trasaya trasaya ksobhaya ksobhaya hraum hraum hrap 
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The mantra of the king of spells!© obviates all [other] means of achieve- 
ment;!” other than this there is nothing greater within the three worlds. 
Knowing Sri Heruka’s mantra, one should forsake all the others, which are 
like worm[-infested] straw. 


brah phem phem phat phat daha daha paca paca bhaksa bhaksa vasarudhirantramalavalambine 
grhna grhna saptapatalagatabhujangam sarpam va tarjaya tarjaya akaddha dkaddha hrim hrim 
jiaum jnaum ksmam ksmam ham ham him him him him kili kili sili sili cili cili dhili dhili 
him him. Where the CS mss. and also Bhavabhatta’s commentary read cili cili (Pandey 
2002, 58), the AU mss. read Aili bili (H 169a.1, J 274.7; I omits), and Mardo’s translation 
follows suit. It is important to note, however, that the Tibetan tradition appears to follow 
the latter, reproducing the Aili bili version in ritual texts. 


16 The term vidyardja is incorrectly declined in the root text as vidydrajasya. Jayabhadra 
comments upon it as follows: “the spells (vidya) are the dakinis positioned in the three 
wheels; their king (raja) is the king of spells. This refers to his mantra.” (E 16b.4: 
vidyarajasyeti vidya tricakravartitadakinyah tasam raja vidydrijab tasya mantra ityarthab /) 


17 The CS mss. here read sarvasamtrasavaritap, “devoid of all terrors,” which is meaningful, 
but unattested elsewhere. Jayabhadra (D 21b; E 16b.4—5), Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 58), 
and the AU ms. (I 610a.4) read sarvasidhanavarjitab, which I have followed here (H omits; J 
274.7: sadhdinavarjitah). One should also note that there is some variation here in the 
Tibetan translations. Sumatikirti reads bsgrub pa thams cad rnam pa’o (SL 101b), which 
confirms the sarvasadhdna reading. Mardo reads bya ba thams cad rab sgrub pa’o (PM 218b), 
“achieves all ritual actions,” which is another variant not attested elsewhere. Regarding the 
meaning of sarvasddhanavarjitah, Jayabhadra comments that “obviates all [other] means of 
achievement means that it is accomplished through recitation alone” (D 21, E 16b.5: 
sarvasidhanavarjita iti pathitamatrena siddha ityarthah). 


CHAPTER VI 


The Procedure of Selecting the Hero’s Six Armor 
[Mantras] 


Aside from this, there are the twenty-two syllable essence and seven 
syllable quintessence.! The eighth seed from the y class is thus [embellished] 
with the twelve ornaments. Taking the intervening syllables [yields] the six 
limbs spoken by Sri Heruka.? Each syllable is positioned through unifica- 
tion with the six heroes,? endowed with the syllables om, namah, svaha, 
vausat, him hiim, and phat. The essences should be known by the adept.4 


1 These are given below in chapter eight. 
2 Jayabhadra explains this cryptic passage as follows: 


The eighth seed from the y class is the letter 4. Thus with the twelve ornaments 
means that one should arrange twelve ‘seeds,’ i.e., the letter 4, embellished with 
the twelve ornaments, excluding the neuter ones. [These are:] ha ha hi hi hu hit he 
hai ho hau ham hab. Taking the intervening syllables means excluding the 
second, fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth. [The result] is the six limbs 
spoken by Sti Heruka. These are the six limbs of Heruka. 


yavarglac] cetyadim astamam bijam hakirah | mat[rair] dvadasabhib tatheti napum- 
sakavarjitailr] dvadasamatrair virdjitani hakarabijani nyaset / ha ha hi bi hu hii he 
hai ho hau ham hah iti / aksarantaritam krtveti | dvitiya-cathurtha-sasthastalma]- 
dasama-duadasini varjayitua sadangalb] herukocyata iti herukasadangam ityartha / 
(E 16b.6-17a.2) 


Once the syllables listed by Jayabhadra are excluded, the six that remain are ha hi hu he ho 
ham. Ewidently the “neuter” vowels are the dental and retroflex vowels (7, 7, /, and /), which 
are the four excluded from his list. 


3 Jayabhadra comments: “Through attendance to the indivisibility of the support and the 
supported, or from reference to the ultimate, there is the unification of the six heroes. This 
refers to the syllables om and so forth.” (E 17a.2-3: aflambalambanalyor abhedopacarat 
pavamiarthato va sadvirasamdyoga iti sannam virandm samayoga omkdradayah'/) The begin- 
ning of this comment is corrupt in the Sankrit; my tentative reading is based on the Tibetan 
rten dang brten pa po dbyer med pa’i tshul gyis sam (MP 51a). 


4 In the Sanskrit jaeyam hrdayani tu sadhakab, both jfeyam and sadhakab are incorrectly 
declined. Jayabhadra corrects it as follows: sadhakena jfeyanityarthah (E 17a.4—5) 
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The first is known as the heart,’ and the second as the head. Give the third 
to the crown, let the fourth be the armor. Let the fifth be the eye, and the 


sixth is said to be the weapon.° 

SSeS 

5 Jayabhadra comments here, linking the armor mantras themselves to their respective body 
paits and “heroes,” as follows: 


The first is known as the heart means ov”? ha, which is Vajrasattva in the heart. 
And the second the head refers to namah hi, Vairocana in the head. Give the 
third to the crown means sva@ha hu, Padmanarteégvara on the crest. Let the fourth 
be the armor: by the sign ‘armor’ is meant vausat he, through which there is Si 
Heruka on the shoulders. Let the fifth be the eye, meaning bam him ho which is 
Vajrasiirya in both eyes. And the sixth is said to be the weapon, namely phat 
ham, Hayagriva, the weapon on all limbs. 


prathamam hrdayam caiveti om ha ity anena vajrasattuo hrdaye | dvitiyam tu Sirah 
smyta iti namah hity anena vairocanam Sirasi / tritiyam tu sikhalm] dadyad iti svab[a 
hu] ity anena padmanartesvarah sikhayam | caturthalm] kavacam bhaved iti kavaca- 
riipena vausat ha ity anena sriherukasya skandhayoh | pafcamam tu bhaven netram 
iti hiim iim ho ity anena vajrasiiryas caksurdvaye / sasthasya[s]tram ucyata iti phat 
ham: ity anena hayagrivah sarviing[as]tram / (E 17a.5—17b.2) 


6 All of the CS mss. here read sasthaman tv astram ucyate, which is a viable reading. Without 
alerting the reader, Pandey emends this to sasthasydstram ucyate (Pandey 2002, 61), evidently 
on the basis of Bhavabhatta’s commentary. While this reading is also found in Jayabhadra’s 
commentary, as shown in the previous note, it is not a superior reading; the text in the CS 
mss. follows the pattern of the previous lines, declining the numeral in the same case as the 
body part or the implement to which it corresponds. 


CHAPTER VIT 


The Procedure of Selecting the Mantra 


Next, the second syllable! is supplied with the thirteenth of the vowels 
[mo]. The sixth syllable is graced with the eleventh vowel [te]. The seventh 
syllable is furnished with the fourth vowel [vi], and the wise provide the 
eighth syllable with the eleventh vowel [re]. Taking the ninth syllable, it is 
likewise furnished with the second vowel [4]. The twelfth syllable is also 
joined by the second vowel [ha]. Taking the twenty-first thus, it is joined 
with the second vowel and the esteemed fourteenth [lpa].? Taking the 
fifteenth syllable and receiving the twentieth syllable, they are joined to the 
third vowel [gni]. The fifteenth of the vowels likewise distinguishes the 
sixteenth syllable [sara]. The third vowel is connected with the seventeenth 
syllable [ni], and the eighteenth syllable is endowed with the second of the 
vowels [bhal]. 

The twenty-first syllable is linked with the second of the vowels [ta]. 
The twenty-third syllable is linked with the fifth vowel [ku]. The thirteenth 
of the vowels is linked with that, the twenty-fourth syllable [to]. Taking the 
first of the first, it is conjoined with the twenty-fifth syllable [tka].4 The 


1 Regarding the numbering of the syllables, here the “second” refers to the order of the syl- 
lables in the mantra, as selected in chapter five. Only those syllables that have vowels other 
than short @ are selected here in this chapter, since that vowel is assumed in Sanskrit unless 
otherwise noted via vowel markers. As an aid to the reader, I will include each entire syllable 
selected in this chapter, with consonants and vowels, in square brackets. 


2 That is, the twenty-first consonant on the chart (p) is joined to the second vowel (a), both 
of which are conjoined with the fourteenth (partial) syllable (/) selected in ch. 5, to form the 
final conjunct syllable (pa. The next line, which codes the fifteenth syllable, is likewise formed. 
See introduction (p. 134), and ch. 5 n. 9. 


3 The CS mss. here read “the twenty-first syllable is linked with the letter 2” (akarasva- 
rasamyuktam ekavimsatimaksaram). This line violates the pattern of the chapter by indicating 
the vowel directly rather than giving coding it by number; it may thus be a later alteration. 
Jayabhadra’s commentary codes it in the normal way, reading: “The twenty-first syllable is 
linked with the second of the vowels” (E 18a.4: svarapam dvitiyenaiva samyuktam eka- 
viméatyaksaram). This reading also occurs in the AU mss. (H 169b.3; 1 610b.2; J 276.2), and 
is most likely the oldest variant. I follow this latter reading in my translation. 


4 That is, & is added to ta to form the conjunct ka. 
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first of the third,° which should be the twenty-sixth letter, should be dis- 
tinguished by the second. vowel [ta].° The twenty-eighth as well is honored 
with the fifteenth [dath]. The twenty-ninth syllable should be endowed 
with the first of the third, endowed with fire, a portion below, and provided 
with the second vowel [stra].” 

The thirty-first syllable is supplied with the second vowel [ra], and 
the thirty-second syllable is endowed with the thirteenth vowel [lo]. Let the 
thirty-third letter be endowed with the sun [gra]. The thirty-fourth is 
accompanied by the fourth of the vowels [bhi]. It is the means of achieving 
all desired aims. The thirty-seventh, which is the means of achievement pre- 
sctibed by the dakinis,? is endowed with the fifth vowel [mu]. The thirty- 
eighth as well is provided with the second vowel [kha]. Have no doubt that 
this is the very means of achieving all deities. The forty-second is likewise 
endowed below with the burning portion’ by the adept [sra]. The forty- 


> This line, srtiyasya prathamam tu, is unnecessary as it was already selected in chapter five. It 
is not found in the Tibetan translations. It is, however, attested in Bhavabhatta’s commen- 
tary (Pandey 2002, 64), Jayabhadra’s commentary (E 18a.6), and also the AU mss. (H 169b.5; 
161 1a.3; J 276.3). The AU mss., however, omit coding for the twenty-sixth syllable, reading 
trtiyasya prathaman: tu svaradvitiyasya tu tad bhavet, which at least is not repetitive. 


©The CS mss. here read dvitiyasvarena bhedayet, “should be distinguished (or split) by the 
second vowel.” An alternate reading occurs in Jayabhadra’s commentary (E 18a.6), dvitiya- 
svarepa yojayet, “should be joined with the second vowel.” Yet another variant occurs in 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 64), dvitiyasvarasamyuktam, “endowed with the 
second vowel.” Pandey’s edition emends the text to accord with the latter reading, without 
listing the variants. 


? That is, the twenty-ninth syllable (s) is provided with the letter ¢ and then with “fire” (7), 
and 4, This, together with the preceding syllable, forms the word damestra. 


8 “Endowed with the sun,” bhaskarena samyuktam, is one of several ways that this text codes 
a. “yy y: 
e r-affix. 


? Bhavabhatta here comments: “As for dakinis, the dakinis’ means of achievement is all 
mantras. Now, having visualized the thirty-seventh, the letter m, as a single image of the 
true sun upon the victim’s head, the yaksa, and so forth, are subjugated—this is the means 
of achievement. Prescribed by the dakinis means authorized by the dakinis.” (F 51a.3—4: 
dakiniti dakininam sadhanam samagro mantrah / athava saptatrimsan makarah kevalasamyag- 
arkasamkasah sadhyasirasi dhydto yaksadin vasatiti sadhanam / dakinismptam dakinisammatam /; 
cf. Pandey 2002, 65). 


se “Endowed with the burning portion below,” dahanena tu samyuktam adho bhigena, is 
another way the text codes the r-affix. 
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third letter is supplied with the fifth vowel [bhu]. The forty-fifth is also 
supplied with the second vowel [bha]. The fifth vowel is also connected 
with the forty-sixth [su]. It is worshipped by all heroes. The forty-seventh is 
also provided with the second vowel [ra]. It is esteemed as the supreme 
Vajrasattva. 

The fifty-first is likewise thought to be most splendid"! through the 
fifth vowel [Su]. The fifty-second is likewise provided with the second vowel 
[pa]. Have no doubt that this is the very means of achieving all deities, 
Thus again the fifty-third is supplied with the thirteenth vowel [$0]. The 
syllable dya is extracted from the fourth class.!? The fifty-sixth syllable. is 
provided with the sixth vowel [si]. It permanently destroys enemies. !3 The 
fourth semivowel is supplied with the second vowel. Likewise let the fifty- 
ninth syllable have the fifteenth, the means of achieving all powers [tvarh].™4 
The sixty-first letter is endowed with the second vowel, too [dha]. The wise 
know thus.!° The sixty-second thus as well is supplied with the third vowel 
[ri]. It is considered to be the supreme of the dakinis. The sixty-third fur- 
thermore is endowed with the eleventh vowel [ne]. It is the most splendid 
syllable. 


11 The reading Sobhanam (“splendid”) is attested by Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 66), the AU 
mss. (H_ 170a.5; I 611a.8; J 277.3), and also the Tibetan translations (PM 219a: mdzes pa 
mehog ni yin par ‘dod; SL. 103a: mdzes par mchog ni yin par ‘dod). The CS mss., however, all 
read bhojanam, a corrupt variant not reported in the Pandey edition. 


12 This is in reference to the fifty-fourth syllable of the mantra, which is dya. In the CS ms. 
A, this syllable is partially obscured by insect damage; it appears to be a din conjunct with ay, 
but it is not possible to ascertain if it is a dy conjunct or a ddy conjunct. I read the latter, 
d-dyakira, since it is necessary given the fact that it is preceded by caturthavarga[d]. Pandey 
follows Bhavabhatta in reading d-dakdra, which does not make sense, since dya was selected 
in ch. 5. The former reading, while repetitive, is not contradictory. This selection is omitted 
in the Tibetan translations, and also does not occur in the AU mss. 


13 Bhavabhatta glosses this, saying “It permanently destroys enemies because it is victorious 
over the enemy of the afflictions” (Pandey 2002, 67: dhruvam satrunikrnianam iti klesasatru- 
jayat). 

14 ‘This and the previous line code the fifty-ninth syllable, tua? 


15 The CS mss. here read evam eva vidur budhab (A; B, C: budhah). This is supported by the 
AU ms. (J 277.6), and by mss. H (170b.2) and I (611b.1) which read budha due to sandhi. 
Bhavabhatta, however, attests another reading of the root text, evam eva vidur varah (Pandey 
2002, 67), which is closer to the Tibetan translations (PM 219b, SL 103a: di nyid mchog ni 
yin par bshad). Pandey’s edition of the root text (2002, 67) follows Bhavabhatta’s reading 
here. : 
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The sixty-fifth as well is thus split by Vajrasattva'® [ghra].'” The 
sixty-sixth syllable is equipped with the third vowel [ji]. It is the giver of 
power, that is, great liberation, in all affairs, [as] the Tathagata stated.!8 The 
sixty-seventh syllable is endowed with the second vowel [na]. Have no 
doubt in all of the yoginis’ affairs. Next is the sixty-eighth; attach the letter 
b to it. Put it down in the portions below [mba]. The seventy-first syllable 
is also endowed with the second vowel [ra]. Have no doubt that it is the 
splendor of all syllables. 

The seventy-fourth is likewise equipped with the second vowel [ha]. 
Tt is the primal power drawn from the mouth of the Tathagata. The seventy- 
fifth is [endowed] with the sixth vowel, too [dha]. It is the supreme yoga, 
and also the best among all yogas. The seventy-sixth also has the second 
vowel. Let it be split by the sun, and attach the letter v there [mvra]. There 


16 The CS mss. here read “The sixty-forth as well is thus split by Vajrasattva, and is provided 
with the second vowel” (catusastis tathd caiva vajrasattvena bheditam dvittyasvarayojitam). 
This is hopelessly corrupt, as the sixty-fourth syllable, vyd, was selected in the fifth-chapter. 
While it does have the second vowel, long 4, it is the sixty-fifth, gh, that is “split by Vajra- 
sattva,” i.e., provided with an r-affix, to yield the ghra of vydghra. This is evidently an old 
‘corruption, as there is considerable variation here among the Tibetan translations (see Tsong 
Khapa’s discussion in my forthcoming translation of his KS commentary). The AU seems to 
have the best reading here, with “The sixty-fifth as well is thus split by Vajrasattva” 
(H 170b.3: paficasasti tatha caiva vajrasattvena bheditah; 1 611b.1-2, J 277.7: -bheditam). It 
correctly locates the r-affix with the sixty-fifth syllable, and makes no mention of the second 
vowel, dvitiyasvarayojitam, which would have been incorrect in the context of the sixty-fifth 
syllable and superfluous in the context of the sixty-fourth. Bhavabhatta correctly reads pafica- 
sasti, but incorrectly preserves dvitiyasvarayojitam. One could hypothesize an earlier text that 
might have read something like catusastim tatha caiva dvitiyasvarayojitam / pattcasastis tatha 
caiva vajrasattvena bheditah, but | feel the most consistent and probably oldest reading is that 
preserved in the AU, while the CS text most likely became contaminated by commentary on 
the sixty-fourth syllable. 


- Pandey’s edition makes a serious emendation here without providing any explanation. It 
adds idam bijam param divyan: (2002, 68), which does not occur in the CS mss. or the com- 
mentaries, and is evidently a hypothetical reconstruction based on one of the Tibetan trans- 
lations (PM 119b: sa bon ‘di ni tha rdzas mchog). It follows this with siddhidam moksadam 
mahat, again based on the Tibetan (PM 119b: grub sbyin thar pa sbyin chen po). This does 
occur in the Sanskrit, in the next verse, describing the sixty-sixth syllable. 


"8 CS ms. A here reads siddhidam moksadam mahat sarvakaryesu tathagata idam bravit, with 
minor variation in mss. B and C. Pandey’s edition, however, reports that siddhidam does not 
occur in this mss. It also transfers moksadam mahat to the preceding verse, apparently out of 
a desire to produce an edition that accords with Mardo’s translation. 
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is none other more splendid. Possessed of the seventy-seventh, attach there 
the syllable dha [ndha]. It is held to be splendid by the dakinis. The seventy- 
eighth is also endowed with the second vowel [ka]. It is believed to be the 
ultimate cause. The eighty-first letter is distinguished by that which follows 
the fourth [pu]. It is that which produces the primal power and promotes 
all powers. The eighty-second letter is likewise endowed thus with the 
second vowel [sa].° 

The wise know”! that the root mantra is the abode of all powers, that: 
which pulverizes the hearts of the dakinis.”” The power from reciting the 
king of spells of the deity Sti Heruka is complete.” With the syllable om 
joined at the beginning and him him phat at the end, the root mantra 
achieves all desired aims. This is the self nature of all heroes, the unification. 


of all heroes, the binding of the dakinis’ network.” 


19 That is, the vowel which follows the fourth vowel (3), namely z. 


20 This ends the selection of the “eight line mantra” (astapadamantra). As in the case of ch. 5, 
Mardo’s translation continues with vowel selection for the kara kara mantra, evidently 
following the Abhidhanottara. This is omitted in the CS mss., the Indian commentaries, and 
the other Tibetan translations, and is not translated here. It is covered, however, in my forth- 
coming translation of Tsong Khapa’s commentary. 


21 Here again (see note 15 above) Pandey’s edition of the root text emends vidur budhab to. 
vidur variih, on the basis of Bhavabhatta’s commentary. 


22 Jayabhadra comments here: “As for pulverizes the heart of the dakinis, just by reciting 
this mantra all of the terrible dakinis, and so forth, are terrified” (E 18b.6-19a.1: dakininam 
hrdarsanam iti ayam mantra uccaritamatrena sarva bhayamkaraé dakinyadayab t[r]asam 
apadyante). Note that his text is corrupt, reading Ardar‘anam rather than hrdayamardanam, 
which is also attested in the AU mss. (H 172b.4; I 612a.2; J 281.3). Bhavyakirti repeats 
Jayabhadra’s comments, and then adds: “I, Bhavyakirti, hold that pulverizing the hearts’ 
means that one draws their hearts forth and completely subjugates them.” (SM 16b) 


23 The CS mss. here read sriherukadevasya vidyarijapathitasiddhi amoghani, which is ungram- 
matical but understandable, and corresponds with the Tibetan translations (PM 221a: dpal 
idan khrag ‘thung lha rig rgyal /! bklags pas grub pa don yod pa; SL 104a: dpal Idan khrag 
‘thung lha rigs rgyal I klags pas grub pai don yod pa). For some reason, the Pandey edition. 
omits amoghani and replaces it with ayam mantram, evidently on the basis of Bhavabhatta’s 
commentary. But this emendation makes no sense, as in his commentary ayam mantram fol-. 
lows milamantrah in the next verse. It also occurs thus in the AU mss. (H 172b.5, I 612a.2;. 
J 281.4). 


24 These last lines, tat sarvavirasvam dtminam: sarvavirasamayogam dikinijalasamvaram, ate 
very close to the first verse of the next chapter, and they correspond to the single verse which 
occurs in the AU mss. (H 172b.5—6; I 612a.3; J 281.4); the AU passage which corresponds: 
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SSS ee 
to CS chs. 7 and 8 is in fact included within a single chapter. It is thus debatable with which 
chapter this line most properly belongs. That is, does it describe the root mantra, completed 
in ch. 7, or Sti Heruka’s essence and quintessence mantras, revealed in ch. 8? The Tibetan 
translations place this only at the beginning of ch. 8; for this reason, no doubt, the Pandey 
edition drops these lines from its edition of ch. 7. However, Jayabhadra’s comments Suggest 
‘that these lines may be more appropriate here, in reference to the root mantra: “Thus one’s 
wn self is the union of all heroes, the binding of the dakinis’ network means that Sri 
‘Heruka himself and also [his] mantra are the self-nature of all dakinis who are arranged in 
the three wheels [of the mandala]” (E: 19a.2: evam svamatmanam sarvavirasamayogadakini- 
jalasamvaram iti Sriberukatmako pi mantras tricakravyavasthitah sarvadakinisvabhava ityarthah). 
Interestingly, he has mantra declined in the singular case, not dual as we would expect if this 
referred to the essence and quintessence mantras of ch. 8. Given the loose use of declensions 
in these texts, this is not a definitive argument, but as the proper location of these lines is ques- 
tionable I have decided to follow the CS mss. and preserve these lines in both the seventh 


and eight chapters. 


CHAPTER VITIT 


The Procedure of Selecting the Reversed Yoginit Mantras' 


Thence one’s own nature? is the unification of all heroes, the producer 


of all powers,’ the binding of the dakinis’ network.‘ 


ha sva ram mva sa la ja ni ki da 
t pha hiim hiim kam ru ru he he jra va sri om? 


The king of spells’ essence has not arisen nor will it arise. 


t pha hiim hiim ha ha hrih om® 
t pha him hrem hrim ham om’ 


! This translates the title preserved in the CS mss., viparitayoginimantroddharavidhipatalo 
stamab. A more extensive title is preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary and the Tibetan 
translations, namely “The Method of Selecting the Reversed Essence and the Six Yogint 
Mantras,” (Pandey 2002, 74: viparitahrdayasadyogini-vajravarahi-mantroddharavidhipatalo 
stamab; PM 221a: go bzlogs pai snying po dang rnal ‘byor ma drug gi sngags btu bai cho gait 
le’u ste brgyad pa’o; SL 104b: go bzlogs pa’i snying po dang // rnal “byor ma drug gi sngags btu 
ba’ cho ga’i leu ste I! breyad pa’o) 


2 Svam adtmdanam. Bhavabhatta comments that “one’s own nature refers to ‘one’s own mind” 
(Pandey 2002, 73: sudtmanam iti nijam cittam ityarthah). 


3 This line is not attested in the Tibetan translations or commentaries; the translation and 
several of the commentaries have the alternate line “is said to be the Cakrasamvara,” (PM 
221a: ‘khor lo bde mchog yin par dod). 


4 Tn support of the proposition that these lines are more suitable here, rather than at the end 
of chapter seven with reference to the root mantra, Durjayacandra comments as follows: “the 
union of all heroes, the binding of the dakinis’ network signifies the essence and quintes- 
sence and are declined as neuter, [i.e., since Ardaya and upahrdaya are neuter nouns|” (RG 
275a: dpa’ bo thams cad mnyam sbyor ba I! mkha’ ‘gro ma yi dra bai sdom pa ste / snying po 
dang nye bai snying po dang rtags la brten nas ma ning gi rtags su byas pa’o /). 


> This is Heruka’s essence mantra, with the syllables given in reverse order. In normal order 
it reads: om sri vajra he he ru ru kam him hiim phat dakinijalasamvara svaha. Note that the 
mantra as usually given, in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, for example (Pandey 2002, 73), reads 
dakinzalasamvara, not dakinijalasamvaram, as given in this chapter’s reverse mantra coding. 


© This is Heruka’s quintessence mantra, which in normal order is: om hrih ha ha hiim him phat. 


7 These six syllables, in reverse order, are om ham hrim hrem him phat. These are then linked to 
the six syllables listed next to form the the six yoginis’ armor mantras (sadyoginikavacamantrap). 
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The syllables vam, yom, mom, hrim, and also him and phat, are enumerated. 
They are famed as the six yoginis.® 
hii svi ye ni ca ro vai jra va om? 


The great spell of the dakinis has not arisen, nor will it arise. On the earth 
there are four treasures.!° The mantra garland[s] are supreme,!! the great 


spell of the dakinis, and the King of Spells, Heruka.” 


8 Jayabhadra lists the six yoginis’ armor mantras (sadyoginikavacamantrah) and correlates 
them to their respective yoginis and. body parts as follows: 


Om [vam] is Vajravarahi in the navel. Om ham yom is Yamini in the heart. Om 
hrim mom is Mohani at the throat. Om brem hrim is Sarncalani in the head. Om 
hiim him is Trasani at the crown. Om phat phat is Candika, whose form is 
excellent weapons in all of the limbs. 


om vajravarahi nabhau / om ham yor yamini hrdaye / om hrim mom mohani vaktre / 
om hrem brim samcilani sirasi | om him him trasani sikhayam / om phat phat 
candika sarvange sastraripa | sadyoginindm hrdayam / (E 19a.6—-19b.2) 
Note that Jayabhadra adds the syllable om to the beginning of all of the mantras except for 
Vajravarahi’s, which begins with om. 


? This mantra is generally identified by the Indian commentators as the Blessed Lady Vajra- 
varahi’s quintessence mantra. Durjayacandra, however, identifies it as her essence mantra, and 
he is followed by the Tibetans. In proper order it reads: om vajravairocaniye svahd. Usually a 
hii biim phat is also inserted, yielding om vajravairocaniye him hiim phat sviaha. 


10 Jayabhadra identified these as follows: “The four mantras, which are treasures, are the 
mantra garland, and the essence, quintessence, and armor mantras of the Blessed Lord and 
Blessed Lady” (E 19b.4-5: catvdro mantra evam ratnaniti bhagavato bhagavatya$ ca mantra- 
milahrdayopahydayakavacamantréé ca). With regard to the incorrectly declined caturo ratnd, 
he observes that “in the Tantra the grammatical cases are shown haphazardly in order to bewil- 
der everyone. They must be inferred through reference to their meaning.” (E 19b.5: rantre 
sarvavyamohartham yathestam vibhaktinirdesab krtah | tadarthavasad unneyah /) 


"| The Sanskrit here is declined as accusative singular, but the referent is evidently dual, ie., 
the two mantra garlands which are named immediately afterward. 


3 Bhavabhatta has a somewhat different interpretation of this line. He identifies the mantra 
garland with Sri Heruka’s eight line mantra, and the King of Spells with the kara kara 
mantra. The dakinis’ great spell he identifies with “the mantra of Vajravarahi, and so forth” 
(Pandey 2002, 74: vajravarahyadimantrah). 


CHAPTER IX 


The Procedure of the Ritual Actions of the Root 
Mantra 


Next I will explain the root mantra’s supreme ritual actions, in suc- 
cessive order.! Whatever might exist in the triple world, all of those things 
will be achieved in an instant, and one will undertake all ritual actions.? 
One causes all serpent deities (naga), all gods, all yahsas, and all races? to die 
immediately through recollection. One dispels clouds, causes rain to fall and 
holds it back.4 One dries up the oceans, causes a river to flow backwards, 


! Descriptions of many of the rituals to which this chapter succinctly refers are contained in 
my forthcoming translation of Tsong Khapa’s commentary on this text. Here I will add 
notes to supply additional information to aid in understanding of the present text only. 


2 Most of this pada is lost due to fraying of ms. A. Ms. A fol. 8a ends with the text sarvam 
hka-, and the rest is missing as it is in the obliterated portion of fol. 8b. The reading sarvam is 
also attested by Bhavabhatta. Ms. C, which seems to have been copied when the damage was 
less extensive, reads karma at the end of the pada. The pada is reconstructed in the Pandey 
ed. as sarvakarmani karoti. This reconstruction of the Tibetan seems unlikely,. given the 
portions of the pada that do survive. But given the fact that the Sanskrit here is incomplete, 1 
translate here the Tibetan as preserved in the Mardo’s and Sumatikirti’s revised tranlations, 
namely las rnams thams cad byed pa’o (PM 221a; SL 104b: las rnams thams cad byed pa po). 


3 Bhavabhatra comments that sarvayonayah refers to “fierce humans,” krird manusah (Pandey 
2002, 76), which implies that the term yoni is used here in its sense of “race, stock, class,” 
and so forth. See Monier-Williams 2002, 858 col. 2. 


4 Jayabhadra gives a non-literal interpretation of this line, in accordance with sexual yogic 
practices, as follows: 


With regard to dispelling clouds, and so forth, first the literal meaning is appre- 
hended, and later there is the following meaning. Dispelling clouds in the state of 
the vajra and lotus subdues the dakini. Causing rain to fall [occurs] via the flow 
of seminal essence, and holding it back. is immobilizing it with seals (mudra). 


meghin trasayatityadi prathamam yathartha grhyate pascid ayam arthah / vajra- 


padmivasthayam meghin trasayati dakinivasi-karoti / varsipayati bodhicittadbaraya 
nivatrayati sthapayati saha mudrabbih / (D 19b.4~5; E 20b.6-7) 
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and restrains Indra.> Through one hundred thousand repetitions of this 
mantra one can cause the earth to quake, and climbing a tree one will go 
wherever one desires.® 

One can steal all mantras” and steal all powers. One can draw out 
blood and furthermore cause it to flow. One can assume many thousands of 
forms. One can be visible as one desires, and one can be invisible when one 


wishes. One can reduce palaces, trees, spires, and so forth, to dust.® Poison 


5 Bhavabhatta explains that “one restrains [Indra], the Lord of the sentient and insentient, 
from deeds that are not to be done” (Pandey 2002, 76: cetandcetanadhipatin akéryakaranan 
nisedhayatityarthah). 


6 Jayabhadra comments here: “Climbing a tree one will go wherever one desires means 
that one mounts the magical diagram together with the consort, and becomes a space trav- 
eler together [with her]” (E 20b.2-3: vrksam aruhya yatr[elechati tatra gacchati / vidyaya saha 
yantram drubya satrakisagami bhavati /). 


7 Jayabhadra explains that “steal all mantras means that one who has ascended all magical 
diagrams can cause anything spoken in isolation within the triple world to be exclaimed 
within his own place” (E 20b.3-4: sarvamantrén apaharatiti trailokye kecit svasthine yad 
rah[e] vadanti sarvayantraridha evam kathayati /). 


8 The exact meaning of the compound prasddadrumasikharadims is interpretable. The Tibetan 
translation khang bzangs dang shing gi rtse mo Ja sogs implies that there are two items, prasdda 
(palaces) and drumasikhara (tree tops). Bhavabhatta’s comments on the “interpretable” mean- 
ing here implies that it is structures that are being named here; perhaps drumasikhara 
designates a tower or spire. He writes that “palaces, and so forth, shows that even structures, 
and so forth, are destroyed. And so forth refers to stone, rock mountains, and walls. Thus 
there is the ability to destroy structures.” (Pandey 2002, 77: prasddetyddina sughatitasyapi 
vighatanam darsitam | adisabdat pasinasailaprakaradayo darsitah / iti sughatitavighatanasim- 
arthya /). Note that the inclusion of stone and rock mountains breaks the pattern of struc- 
tures. Were it the case that drumasikhara designated a well-known type of structure [ would 
follow the Tibetan. Since this is not the case, however, I have simply translated this line as a 
simple list of three high or imposing objects. In this I follow Jayabhadra’s analysis, as well as 
Bhavabhatta’s “definitive” explanation, each of which breaks the compound into three com- 
ponents which are then explained in a non-literal fashion. Jayabhadra, as is usually the case, 
explains the compound in terms of sexual practices, as follows: “Regarding reducing pal- 
aces, trees, spires, and so forth, to dust, the palace is the lotus because it is the abode of all 
buddhas. The tree is the vajra because it has masculine form. The spire is the tip of the nose 
of the lotus.” (D 27b.4-6, E 20a.6-b.1: prastdadrumasikharadi citrayat[i]tyarthab prasddab 
padma sarvabuddhanam arayatvat / drumo vajrah pumlsajrapatvat sikharah padmanasa- 
divinam|?] [Tib. MP 53a: padma’i sna rtse = *padmanasdgrah\) Bhavabhatta, as is often the 


case, takes a more chaste and sublimated position: 


As it is that in which the mind is settled (prasidati), the palace (prasida) is the 
body. The tree (druma) is the flow that flows, the impermanence [of] the texts 
and teachings that is perception. The spire is the mind, and the term and so on 
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can be turned into ambrosia, and ambrosia into poison. Soma can be turned 
into milk, and milk into soma.? One can steal all scents.!° One can travel 
wherever one wishes. The superior man is one who consorts with women 
who gather the soma emitted in the course of the mouth-eagle.!! No one 


refers to entities (dharma). Reduce to dust is to analyze with the sword of wis- 
dom. Here the statement of these four recollections illustrates emptiness. 


prasidaty asmin mana iti prasidab kayah / dravatiti druh / dgamasasanam anityam 
iti na tuk / drur eva drumo vedand / sikharam cittam / adisabdad dharmab / ctirna- 
yati prajndsastrena vibhajyate / ita’ catasro ‘nusmrtaya ukta ity Sinyata darsita. 
(Pandey 2002, 77) 


Note that the Sanskrit of the passage explaining druma appears to be corrupt; see CP 181a. 


? Bhavabhatta comments that soma is liquor and milk is water (Pandey 2002, 77). Jaya- 
bhadra however, identifies soma with the seminal essence which is like milk (MP 53a—b; the 
Sanskrit text is corrupt here). 


10 According to Jayabhadra: “One steals the scents of the five ambrosias. One transfers them 
wherever one desires. One can transfer them elsewhere, such as into the food of brahmins, 
and so forth.” (E 21a.3-4: paficimrtagandhapahari kirayati / yatrecchate tatra samkramayati | 
tata gandbam anyatra brahmanddibhojane samkramayati /) This dirty trick would not be 
appreciated by brahmins (or anyone else for that matter), since the five ambrosias are bodily. 
effluvia including feces. 


11 This term, mukhagaruda, evidently refers to a position in which a woman is seated, squat 
ting, with her legs spread and knees erect, a position depicted on certain Indian temples that. 
Donaldson has identified with the Kaula rajapana ceremony (See Donaldson 1986). That 
this is the case is made clear by the commentators. Jayabhadra, for example, wrote: 


As for mouth, and so forth, one consorts with women who gather that very 
soma which is emitted, just as the garuda, in moving itself, causes its two wings to 
move, moving on its course with its mouth like the king of the garuda birds. This 
means that, having taken the seminal essence with one’s mouth, one should de- 
liver it into the mouth of the goddess. 


mukhetyadi mukhena garudarajavat yanagamanam systikrd iti gamandtmake garudah 
paksadvayam calayati tadvat somasamga[malstr[i]nam samal[clarati mukhena bodhi- 
cittam adiya devatimukhe deyam ity arthah / (E 20b.4-6) 


Bhavabhatta connects mukhagaruda with the human anatomy, writing that “[it is] a garuda 
because it is like a garuda, since the two arms move like birds’ wings” (Pandey 2002, 78: 
garudo garudavad bahudvayasya paksavaccdlanat), Tsong Khapa is a bit more specific in his 
-description. Relying on these and other comments he wrote that “mukhagaruda is an in- 
verted way of sitting such that the knees are lifted up, the lotus is expanded, and the channel 
which has the uterine blood within it is opened” (KS 91a). 
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will steal the splendor (/zksmi) that he has in his hand. Being thus endowed 
with the rite, the fruition of all the powers will arise. !2 

Through recollection one can kill, cause fire to flare up, cause the 
underworld to split open, or cause a thunderbolt to be cast down. Through 
recollection one can cause lightning to flash, and can cause the images of all 
deities to dance.!3 By repeating the mantra once, holding the name of him 
who is to be acted upon, he will surely be killed in an instant. 

There will be enjoyment of all of the worlds without exception. Take 
as one desires; the Blessed Lord ordained no observance, no conduct" nor 
fasting. Acts should be undertaken by means of this ritual method as desired. 
If the fervent one one repeats it once, one hundred million will be killed. If 
repeated peacefully, they will be revived. Repeated once over charnel ground 
char, whomever it strikes will immediately fall down.’ Whomever is struck 


2 Indrabhiiti interprets this entire verse both in terms of internally visualized yoga and the 
yoga of external union with a consort, as follows: 


[The passage] from mouth-eagle up until fruition refers to the time and accoutre- 
ments of worship of the consort (vidydpija). Additionally, as for the inner worship 
of the path of yoga, the eagle (garuda) is the [syllable] 4am in the crown, and the 
mouth is the fury fire. Their course is the manifold appearance of all things. 
Emission is their arising as bliss and emptiness. Soma is seminal essence, and 
gathering is visualizing its blazing and trickling. The goddess is the fire of gnosis, 
who consorts, i.e., revels in the central channel. If we take it from the perspective 
of the path of the dati, eagle is the penis (/iviga), and mouth is the opening of the 
channel called “Crow’s face” (kakdsya). This is the course to the simultaneity 
(sahaja) of all things. Gathering is enjoying, and soma is seminal essence. Con- 
sorting is the action of uniting at the time of equipoise. Furthermore, eagle is the 
bliss of the drop, and the course is extending the arms. The mouth faces down- 
ward, and emission is taking without giving the conventional seminal essence. 
Moreover, eagle is the natural joy (sahajananda), emission is the joy of cessation, 
Soma is gathered as the supreme joy (paramananda), and is seminal essence eaten 
as ambrosia. The goddess is the consort, with whom one consorts for the sake of 
bliss in the major and minor points in the body. The superior man is he who 
accomplishes the worship of the consort. (IC 46b—47a) 


Note that Indrabhiiti’s text reads “goddess” (/ha mo) in place of “women” (strinam). 
3 That is, images or “idols” (pratima) made of stone, metal, and so forth. 


" Bhavabhatta comments that “conduct” (caryd) means “having the form of a tantric renun- 
ciant, and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 1.79: carya avadhitadiripati). 


1 
> Jayabhadra here comments: 
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by enchanted ash will be immediately seized by a goblin (piséca). The name 
of whomever one writes at night with charnel ground char on a tablet or a 
mat will be seized by a great astral spirit.!© Whomever is struck by a once- 
enchanted atimukta creeper" will come at once with the speed of the wind. 
Whomever is hit with a once-enchanted pebble will be immobilized, and 
will go wherever one wishes. If one enchants bdellium!® once, and uses it as 
incense, one will cause all beings to become entranced.!? Covering one’s 
mouth with one’s once-enchanted hand, one will drive out the sting of the 
death (kaladastam).”° [Evil spirits] will be arrested with once-enchanted 
water sealed by the dakinis’ seal.2! With once-enchanted karavira” creepers 
one can transfer to a womb wherever one wishes. 


Here the oral instruction on charnel ground char is stated [as follows]: Cutting a 
branch on the southern side of a Vibhitaka tree ( Terminalia bellerica) with a can- 
dala’s axe, incinerate it in a charnel ground at night on the fourteenth day of the 
waning fortnight. Extinguish it with donkey urine, and taking its char and ash, 
place it well. Then, doing the rites of speaking the mantra, its effect is not hindered. 


Smasiningarenety [a]tropadesa ucyate / vibhitakivrksasya daksinadigsakham candala- 
kutharddind chedya krsnacaturdasyam ratrau Smasane samdahya kharamitrena [nifr- 
viinya tadangla]rani bhasma grhitva samyaksthapayet / tadanantaralm] mantrokta- 
vidhayah karya tatphalam anivartitam bhavati /(E 21b.2-5; D 29a.4—7) 


16 The mahdgraha, i.e. Rahu, is a demonic astrological entity which would “seize” the sun or 
moon during eclipses. 


17 Gaertnera racemosa, a creeper with white fragrant flowers. 
18 That is, gugeula, the fragrant resin from trees and shrubs of the Balsamodendron genus. 


19 The Sanskrit here reads sarvasattvdn dvesayati, which could mean “cause all beings to 
become entranced (or possessed),” or “cause all beings to approach.” I have selected the for- 
mer meaning following the Tibetan translation, Gebs par gyur, which is used when trans- 
lating the former sense (see PM 222a). Viravajra provides a clear explanation of this as 
follows: “[The text] ‘fumigate with great bdellium’ means that one mixes alcohol with equal 
amounts of the four hooves of a he-goat, human fat, and feces. If one fumigates [with ic], the 
dakinis possess all sentient beings.” (PD 382a) 


20 T am translating this term figuratively, understanding Aala as a reference to death. Bu-ston 
(NS 107a) and Tsong Khapa (KS 93b) interpret this as the bite of the venomous black snake 
(sbrul nag po). 


21 The Sanskrit (dakinimudramudritasya sakyj japtenodakena stambhayati) does not indicate 
what is arrested by the operation. My interpretation is based on Viravajra’s explanation, 
which occurs as follows: 
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One who longs for power without knowing the gnosis of Sri Heruka 
is threshing chaff, and is bereft of this mantra. This man will not obtain 
power nor happiness. If a yogin desires the state of being a yogin without 
knowing this mantra, his efforts are in vain, nor will he attain any result. 
The practitioner of desire (kamdcara)* is given the fruit of all the powers of 
mantra. He who is adept in mantra and mudra knows that which was 
extolled by the Sugata, that enjoying the enjoyable—that is, food and drink 
such as the caru oblations,*4 with the savors, and so forth—is the means of 
achieving all powers. 


As for sealed by the dakinis, draw the previously explained magical diagram on 
charnal ground cloth with an atimukta shoot. At its center draw the triangular 
[letter] ¢, in the three corners of which draw [the syllables] 2, ma, and iin, in the 
center of which one should write four times “Protect so-and-so.” Bind it to the 
beneficiary's throat. Enchant water with the eight-line [mantra], and insert the evil 
spirit’s name in the heart of a simulacrum of the evil spirit. If one pounds it again 
and again with [that] water and casts it away, the evil spirit will be immobilized. 
(PD 382a) 


Mardo’s translation, in place of “immobilized” (stambhayati), reads “expelled” (PM 222a: 
gtong par byed), while Sumatikitti’s reads “released from immobilization” (SL 105b: reng pa 
grol bar byed). Both of these appear to be interpretive translations that accord with Vira- 
vajra’s explanation. 


22 The sweet oleander, Nerium odorum. 


23 Bhavyakirti defines this term as follows: “kdmacéra is the enjoyment of all objects of desire. 
He who conducts himself immodestly day and night is a practitioner of desire.” (SM 18b) 


24 In the vedic context, caru is a porridge made of rice and other grains, used as an oblation 
in some vedic rituals. Here, however, it appears to refer to the consecrated offerings con- 
sumed in the context of the tantric feast (ganacakra). Viravajra, in the context of ch. 28 
below, explains that they are offerings corresponding to the five senses. In the context of 
ch. 31 below, Bhavabhatta equates them with the five ambrosias, and explains that they are 
eaten from a single vessel. 


CHAPTER X 


The Achievement of the Triple Body and the Procedure 
of the Ritual Actions of the Essence Mantra 


Next I will explain the triple body in accordance with the nondual 
union with Sri Heruka, through mere knowledge of which they succeed, 
Have no doubt regarding this.! I proclaim gnosis (j#a@na) when one 


1 Bhavabhatta provides excellent commentary on the first section of this chapter dealing with 
triple embodiment theory. I will follow each verse with his corresponding commentary. 


He whose nature is the triple body is Sti Heruka. If one were to form the question, 
“What is the triple body?”—for indeed the word next has this meaning—T[it indi- 
cates] that you ask “What is the triple body?” The response to this is I will 
explain the triple body. How does this come about? In accordance with non- 
dual union with $ri Heruka—this means that the triple body is that to which Si 
Heruka is undoubtedly, nondually united. Animating from the first to the last, the 
triple body is preeminent; this shows that here especially the triple body is that 
which is to be achieved. By what means [is it achieved]? Through mere knowl- 
edge, i.e., through direct awareness or realization only. The word “mere” is a 
delimiter. They succeed refers to the yogins [who] strive for the reality body 
(dharmakéya), and so forth. Have no [doubt] regarding this, i.e. there is no doubt 
regarding whether or not this success will occur. 


kayatrayatmakab sriherukas cet kayatrayam eva kim tad iti svayant krte pragne atha- 
Sabdah tato yam arthab kayatrayam kim tad iti prcchasi cet kayatrayam vaksya iti 
prativacanah / kim bhitam ity aha sriherukddvayayogata iti sriheruko ‘dvayendsam- 
Sayena yujyate yatra tat tatha kéyatrayam / prathamantan trasila kayatrayam visistam 
kayatrayam eveha sidhyam iti darsayati / yenetyadi vijhatamatrenavabuddhamatrena 
siksit kteneti yavat matrasabdo ‘vadharane | sidhyante sidhyanti dharmakayadikam 
yogino “bhilasantityarthah natreti ndsydm siddhau bhavati na bhavatiti samsayah | 
(F 61a.3~b.1;G 60a.4-9) 


I provide here my own edition since Pandey’s edition falters around a particularly obscure 
portion of the text. This is the portion which I tentatively translate “animating from the first 
to the last,” based on ms. G’s text prathamdntan trasild, reading -/a as a verbal particle 
“giving” and ¢rasi as the compound form of trasin, “possessing movement.” Ms. F, however, 
reads here prathamanta tusila. Pandey reads prathaméantattasil (2002, 82). This reading is 
"difficult to evaluate since no variants are listed, bur this is clearly wor the reading in the two 
manuscripts I have consulted, and Pandey et al. have consulted only one additional ms. It is 
not at all clear what this reading might mean. The Tibetan is no help here, as it only 
transliterates the term in question as ta shi la (CP 184a). Pandey’s edition of the Tibetan 
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becomes adept in the bodies of the reality body.” I proclaim communal 
enjoyment (sambhoga) when one becomes adept in the bodies of the 


communal enjoyment body.’ I teach the manifestation body when one 
i 
(2002, 353) emends this to the unwieldy and incorrectly constructed *tasil7, apparently to 
accord with their reading of the Sanskrit. 


2 Bhavabhatta continues: 


As for the means of achieving the reality body, as it is “reality” and also a “body” 
it is the “body of reality.” It is the victors whose body this is. When one has 
become their adept then there is success, and I proclaim gnosis. I characterize 
and define the gnosis which is the reality body as being free of singularity and 
plurality, always being the scope of the tathagatas, and being the natural clear 
light. The reality body is the totality, the Victor’s own form. Thus it is said to be 
not singular nor multiple, it manifests as the basis of the great perfection which 
benefits self and other. It is neither existent nor non-existent. It is sky-like and 
experientially uniform. Its nature is difficult to understand. It is stainless and un- 
changing, auspicious and unequalled. It is pervasive yet unadulterated (wispra- 
pafica). | bow down to that very potential for self-knowledge as the peerless reality 
body of the victors. 


dharmakayasadhanam aha dharmetyadi dharmas citsau kéyaS ceti dharmakayah 
Sariram yesam te tatha jinah / tesim sadhako yada bhavati sidhyati tada jhinam pra- 
vadimy aham | jhinam dharmakayam ekinekavirahitam tathigatagocaram prakrti- 
nityam prakytiprabhasvaram pravibhajya niscinomi / sa ca dharmakiyo jinasvariipa 
iti samudayah / tatha caha / yo naiko napy anekah svaparahitamahasampadadhara- 
bhito / naivabhavo na bhavah kham iva samaraso durvibhavasvabhavah 1/ nirlepa- 
nirvikaram Sivam asamasamam vyapinam nisprapaticam / vande pratyatmavedyam 
tam aham anupamam dharmakayam jindnam // iti / (F 61b.1-5; G 60a.9-b.4; cf. 
Pandey 2002, 82) 


3 Bhavabhatta continues: 


As for communal enjoyment, one who has a charming body when engaging in 
Dharma teaching has the communal enjoyment body, being one for whom the 
scope of the bodhisattva is a continuous course. Regarding communal enjoy- 
ment, [the state of being] a buddha or bodhisattva is enjoyed and made one’s own 
through true accomplishment. Moreover, having for oneself the powerful, true, 
and beneficial fruit which is supramundane and inconceivable, one extends it 
amidst the assembly in various ways, as this is the delight of those of great wisdom. 
The sound of the continually proclaimed true Dharma is extended through all of 
the worlds by the buddhas. I bow down here to that communal enjoyment body 
which is exists as the great sovereignty of the Dharma. 


sambhogam aha sambhogetyadi asecanakavigrahadiyukto dharmadesanam yada karoti 

tada sambhogakéyo bodhisattvagocarah pravabanityah sambhoga iti | buddhabodhi- 

sattvah samyakpratipattya bhujyata dtmasat kriyata iti sa tatha | tatha caha / lokati- 

tim acintyam sukrtasatphalam atmano yo vibhitim / parsanmadhye vicitram pratha- 
(contd) 
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becomes adept in the bodies of the manifestation body.4 Have no doubt 
that gnosis, communal enjoyment, and manifestation will be attained. Do 
not doubt that one will achieve the lofty nature of Sri Heruka.5 

Listen, you who are adept in the secret, as I will explain the essence of 
this mantra.° By repeating the essence one will fly ten million leagues, going 
and returning. One can assume many thousands of forms. Ascending 
palaces, trees, or houses, one can travel ten million leagues together with a 


yati mahatam dhimatim pritihetoh 1 buddhindm sarvalokaprasrtam aviratoccarasad- 
dharmaghosam | vande sambhogakayam tam aham tha mahadharmaréjyapratistham 
iti / (F 61b.5-62a.3; G 60b.4—8; cf. Pandey 2002, 83) 


4 Bhavabhatta continues: 


As for “manifestation,” the manifestation body is a continuous series which is 
common to all beings. Thus it is said that, on account of the ripening of beings’ 
[karma], it appears in some places, Juminous like a flame in complete awakening 
in the wheel of Dharma, and again elsewhere it manifests cessation. 1 bow down to 
the manifestation body which does not set out in a single form, but which by 
means of all forms and strategies pervades the ten directions, removing the fears of 
the three realms of existence, which is the great aim of the sages. 


nirmdnam aha nirmanetyadi sarvasattvasidharanab prabandhanityo nirmanakayab / 
tatha ciha | sattvanam pikahetoh kvacid analam ivabhati yo diptamanah sambodhau 
dharmacakre kvacid api ca punar drsyate yah prasantab // naikakarapravrttam ti- 
bhavabhayaharam visvaripair updyair vande nirmanakayam dasadigantagatam tam 
mahirtham muninam // iti / (F 62a.3-5; G 60b.8-G1a.2) 


5 The CS mss. here read sriberukamahatmanam siddhyate (A, C; B: -matménam), which 
should presumably be revised. to sriherukamahatmanam. Bhavabhatta’s commentary provides 
a slightly different reading, namely sriherukasvatminam siddhyante, “they achieve the self- 
nature of Sti Heruka” (Pandey 2002, 83). A rather different reading occurs in Jayabhadra’s 
commentary, namely syiherukasamo bhavati, “one becomes the same as Sri Heruka” (E 222.5). 


6 This verse reads asya mantrasya hrdayam vaksimi srnu tvam guhyasidhakab. I read tam 
gubyasidhakab as vocatives connected with the imperative srnu, despite the fact that they are 
declined in the nominative case. I follow Bhavabhatta in reading gubyasadhaka as a com- 
pound. He explains the term as follows: “adept in the secret means he [who] accomplishes 
the secret, the triple body, which is the reality of mind, and so forth, and [who] is perfected 
among yogins” (Pandey 2002, 84: gubyasidhaka iti / cittadisvariipam kayatrayam gubyam 
sidhayati yogisu nispddayatiti sa tatha /). Mardo’s translation divides guhya and sddhaka, 
seeing the former as the object of vaksdmi, and the latter as a vocative (PM 222a: gsang ba 
bshad kyis sgrub po nyon). Sumatikirti’s translation, however, omits gubya and reads sadhaka 
as plural (SL 106a: dshad kyis sgrub pa po rnams nyon). 
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dakini.” Travelling in space, one will return again. One can be visible as one 
desires, and one can be invisible when one wishes. One can take on imma- 
ture, youthful, or elderly forms as one wishes. One can take on the forms of 
the elephant, water buffalo, gayal ox, tiger, lion, bull, rabbit, cat, or camel, 
as one wishes. One can take on the forms of the peacock, cock, goose, duck, 
crane, owl, hawk, vulture, or crow, as one wishes. One can assume the form 
of that which one desires. One can steal speech and steal hearing. One can 
plunder sight and plunder his sense of smell. One can snatch the tongue. 
One can draw out the blood of whomever one wishes, or immobilize him. 


7 The Sanskrit here reads the singular dakinyd saha. Mardo’s text reads the plural, mkha’ gro 
ma rnams dang lhan cig (PM 222b), while Sumatikirti reads “together with the yoginis” (SL 
106a: rnal “byor ma rnams dang). 


8 The Sanskrit here reads ghr@pam, which can indicate the “sense of smell” or the “nose.” 
The Tibetan translations followed the later, translating it as sza (PM 222b, SL 106b). 


CHAPTER XI 


The Procedure of Characterizing the Seven-lived One 


Now above all I will speak of the power that the adept should attain, 
through which there is rapid engagement in power by means of eating 
only.! The person who goes perspiring a pleasant fragrance, speaking the 
truth, blinks after a long time, is not angry, and who has fragrant breath in 
his mouth, is one who is born as a man for seven lives.” Eating him, there is 


! Literally “eaten” (prasita), I have translated this as “eating” since translating it as a past 
passive participle here seems awkward in English. Note that the Tibetan translates this as 
bsten pa, “devotion,” which may be based upon the Sanskrit prasita, or the misreading 
(intentional or unintentional) of the former for the latter. Bhavabhatta reads here ghrapita- 
matrena (Pandey 2002, 85), “through smelling only,” which appears to be a creative mis- 
reading to render the text less transgressive, although it may also be a genuine textual variant, 
as préfita and ghranita are not dissimilar in scripts such as Bhujimol. 


2 These are the characteristics of a “person born seven times a man,” who, according to Jaya- 
bhadra, is “one characterized with the defining marks of a sacrificial victim” (E 22a.6: yasya 
purusasyetyadi pasulaksanam laksitam). He is evidently a person of the brahmin class, as we 
learn in ch. 32 below. Chapter 65 of the AU gives an expanded list of this person’s qualities: 


Furthermore, I will explain that which comes into existence within the one born 
seven times. There are various conventions regarding the victim. He has a divine 
form and is charming. He has a divine body, is glorious, truly a king among 
victims. He is soft-spoken and takes delight in the sugatas. His hair is long, his 
eyes wide and red, shaped like lotus petals. There is sweat on his body. He is 
always stung by bees. His limbs are divinely, pleasantly scented, or scented like 
camphor. The stench of his feces and urine is potent, and his speech should be 
unimpeded. He is gentle with his hands and feet, and has the scent of an uipala 
lotus. He is free of wrinkles and grey hair. His body is oiled, and he is fond of 
women, He will have concretion in his heart, head, or navel. He must be one with 
a sevenfold shadow, who has a goose’s gait, and a compassionate disposition. He is 
always devoted to the Three Jewels, and is thus possessed of generosity and ethical 
discipline. 


athinyaparam vaksye saptajanmantarodbhavam / vividhams ca pasusamaya divyriipam 
manoramim | divyakdyavapub sriman raja vai pasumadhyagam / priyavadi saugata- 
rato dirghakesankuras tatha | visdlanetra raktaksah padmapattradalakrti / prasvedam 
tasya kayesu bramarair bhaksate sada / divyagandhasugandhango va karpuragandhi- 
kab | vinmitragandhakam bhiryd vaca askhalita bhavet / hastapadais ca mrduta ut- 
palagandhanim tatha / valipalitanirmukto snigdhango vanitapriyah / brdaye mastake 
nabhau rocanam tasya bhavisyati / saptachiyo hansagatiko karuniayato bhavet / 
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the concretion in his heart. Taking this, make a drop with one hundred 
repetitions of Sti Heruka’s essence mantra. One will fly up and travel tens 
of millions of leagues. Just through eating one will become one who has 
knowledge of the triple world. One will travel five hundred million [leagues] 
and return in a day and a night. One will have a divine body. One who 
knows Sti Heruka’s essence will be given whatever he desires.‘ 


triratnabhaktib satatam danasilair yutas tathd // (KH 185a.6—185b.5; I 618b.1—4; 
J 303.3-304.2) 


The text “He must be one with a sevenfold shadow, who has a goose’s gait, and a compas- 
sionate disposition” occurs in Mardo’s translation (PM 222b), but is not attested elsewhere. 


3 “Eating him” translates the Sanskrit preserved in the CS mss., which is tam bhaksayitud, the 
latter term being a gerund derived from the 10 P. root V bhaks, “to eat, drink, devour.” There 
is, however, a great deal of variance here, no doubt due to the transgressive nature of this 
text. Mardo’s revised translation, perhaps following commentary such as Viravajra’s (see note 
4 below), reads dsten (PM 222b), “to serve,” while Sumatikirti reads bsnams (SL 106b), “to 
seize, grasp, or smell,” perhaps following Bhavabhatta, who, as in the case of the first verse 
(see note 1 above), reads “smelling,” ghrapayitvd (Pandey 2002, 86), an unattested verb form 
that is almost certainly derived from the nominal ghréna, and modeled on bhaksayitvd, for 
which it is clearly an emendation. 


“Concretion” translates recand, a medicinal concretion or bezoar-stone found within the 
organs of animals. This text is transgressive in calling for a concretion derived from a human 
being. Regarding this, Bhavyakirti wrote: 


With regard to taking the concretion, it is not just taking his concretion; the 
explanation of heretics. Is this not suitable to be taught in a Yogini Tantra? This is 
not the case, however, since there are instructions to eat medicinal substances such 
as cow products in all of the Yoga Tantras such as the Sri Gubyasaméja, as well as 
in those of the heretics. Since these involve taking it from a corpse, is it not 
heretical? How are the Yoga Tantras and Yogini Tantras different with regard to 
the explanation that the rocand is taken by oneself from the corpse of one born 
seven times a man? Some [say that] the Yoga Tantras were taught by the Tatha- 
gata, and the Yogini Tantras were taught by Mara. I myself am unclear about this. 
However, it should be understood in accordance with the following explanation: 
“When two things have the same fault, both having the same fault in meaning, 
investigating it in such a case, it is not suitable to settle on one of them” (SM 19a). 


4: 
Viravajra comments here: 


Knowing these signs of [one born human for] seven lives, one should serve him 
with reverence so long as he lives, and pray “May I attain my power when he dies.” 
As soon as he dies, one should take the concretion that is in his heart, repeat one 
hundred times the appropriate [mantras] such as S17 Heruka’s essence and quintes- 
sence [mantras]. If one forms it into a drop on one’s forehead, one will soar into 
the sky and travel ten million leagues. If one forms it into a drop on one’s heart, 
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one will know others’ minds. If one forms it into a drop on one’s eye, one will 
attain the divine eye. If one forms it into a drop on one’s ear, one will attain the 
divine ear. If one forms it into a drop on one’s foot, one will gain the power of 
speedy feet. You should refer to the Abhidhdnottara. Simply through this sort of 
service one will become a buddha endowed with knowledge of the three worlds. 
As for [travelling many] leagues, if one eats the flesh of the seven-lived, one will bé 
able to go and return fifty [kotis of] leagues—a worldly power. If one eats his 
heart, one will attain the meditative states and a formless body, which are com- 
mon powers. (PD 385a—b) 


CHAPTER XII 


The Procedure of the Ritual Actions of the 


Quintessence 


Next I will explain the quintessence which perfects all powers, [where- 
by] one can accomplish in an instant everything, whatever might exist in 


the triple world. 
t pha hiim hiim ha ha hrib om 


This is the quintessence of the essence. With one hundred thousand repe- 
titions of this mantra one can even cause the triple world to tremble. One 
can summon gods, titans (danava), yaksas, demons (raksasa), celestial 
musicians (gandharva), and centaurs (kinnara).* One can dry up rivers, 
oceans, ponds, and so forth, or immobilize them. In that place where one 
repeats [the quintessence], all dakinis will be the adept’s servants. Enchant- 
ing water with this, if one rinses one’s eyes [with it] one will recognize the 
one born seven times. Those whose life is exhausted will appear as if dead; 
the long-lived will appear to be full of life. Enchanting the eyes with 
mantra, he whom one sees will be immobilized. 

Take the skin of the sole of the foot of the corpse of a hero, pulverize? 
it with human blood, and insert antimony‘ in the middle of the ball.» 


‘In proper order, $17 Heruka’s quintessence mantra is: om hrib ha ha him him phat. 


2 I have translated here in accordance with the CS mss., all of which read devadinavayaksa- 
raksasin gandharvakinnaran akarsayati. This omits the serpent deities (naga), which occur in 
the Tibetan translation between the raksasa and gandharva. Pandey’s edition emends the CS 
mss.’ reading to devadinavayaksaraksasandgagandharvakinnaran (2002, 87), apparently to 
bring it into accordance with the Tibetan. , 


3 The Sanskrit mss. here read pisya (A, C) and pisya (B), but clearly pisya should be read here, 
as attested by Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 88) and by the Tibetan (PM 223a, SL 107b: 
btags). . 


“That is, srotofijana, which is kohl—or the black, powdered, calcined antimony commonly 
used as a cosmetic in India. 


5 Bhavabhatta comments that “in the middle of the ball means that one should make a ball 
from these [ingredients]” (Pandey 2002, 88: golakamadhya iti | tatpindikaryam iti bhivab /). 
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Saturate it with realgar,® bovine concretion, saffron, and blood. Dry it in 
the shade and encase it in the three metals,” and also make it habitable.® Ir 
is, moreover, prepared during the Pusya lunar mansion; ensure it is made 
during Pusya.? Putting it in Sri Heruka’s mouth," cover his mouth with 
one’s left hand. Furthermore, one should repeat [the mantra] one hundred 
and eight times. From that moment one is rendered invisible without any 
shadow. As one cannot even be seen by gods, how much less [is the chance 
of being seen] by humans? Taking it out of one’s mouth, one will be 
visible.!! This pill of the power of flight!* was taught in this Tantra by the 
hero himself. 

With this mantra, the quintessence of Sri Heruka’s essence, make a 
substitute skull devoid of flesh for his head, and rub it with the tip of one’s 


6 That is, arsenic disulphide, a naturally occurring red-colored mineral. 


7 Jayabhadra notes, somewhat ambiguously, that “the three metals are gold, silver, copper, 
and so forth” (E 22b.2-3: triloha iti suvarparajatatamradi). 


8 The CS mss. lack any text corresponding to the Tibetan yang lhag par gnas par byas la, 
which occurs in all of the translations (SL 107b, PG 321.3; PM 223a: yang de lhag par gnas 
pa) as well as in Kambala’s commentary (LS 29a). The verb adhivésya is attested by Bhava- 
bhatta (Pandey 2002, 88). To “make it habitable” means to consecrate it, as Kambala and 
Devagupta inform us (LS 29a, SS 98a). This no doubt refers to the rite of adhivasana in 
which a deity is invoked into an object that is being consecrated. 


? Bhavabhatta qualifies this, stating “during Pusya, and also during any other auspicious 
lunar mansion” (Pandey 2002, 88: pusyena ceti anyendpi subhanaksatradina). The CS mss. 
read punah pusyasadhitalm] pusyena ca karayet. Pandey omits pusyasadhita[m], but reports 
that it is attested by the Tibetan (2002, 88). 


10 According to Bhavabhatta, “Sti Heruka’s, and so forth, means that the Sri Heruka yogin 
should put in his own mouth the pill which has within it the mandala’s wheels, and repeat 
{the mantra] as is stated” (Pandey 2002, 88: sriherukasyetyadi / sriherukasya yogi tim antar- 
gatam mandalacakram gulikam svamukhe praksipya yathoktam japet /). 


1! According to Tsong Khapa, this rite involves placing the pill in the mouth of a corpse 
while repeating the mantra and fumigating it with bdellium. After the repetition, the corpse, 
qua Sti Heruka, expells the pill, which makes one invisible if one puts it in one’s own 
mouth. One becomes visible again by expelling it. See KS 101b—102a, as well as my forth- 
coming translation of this text. 


12 This text appears to link the powers of invisibility and flight, both here as well as in ch. 13 
below (p. 215). 
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forefinger. His blood will be drawn out. By rubbing it with the left it will 
return again.'4 If, enchanting with mantra, the skull is struck with one’s fist, 
the head of him whose name one utters will ache.” Calling the mantra to 
mind, fill the skull with milk and he will be relieved. 

Enchant cow concretion and form it into a drop. He whom one sees 
will be bound. Enchanting one’s forefinger, he at whom one brandishes it 
will instantly fall down. If one strikes the earth with one’s foot repeating the 
mantra, he whose name [one utters] will instantly perish. If one sprinkles 
enchanted water on the earth, one will restore him to life again. If one 
brandishes one’s mantra-enchanted forefinger at as many as one thousand, 
they all will become injured and immobilized. With a word one can 


13-The Sanskrit here reads anena mantrena tarjanyagrena Sirabkapalanirmamsopadhim krtva 
nirmathati. The term upadhi usually means “foundation, base, material thing” or “fraud.” 
Here it appears to mean a “base” for sympathetic magic, standing in for the victim, as 
Bhavabhatta explains: “The substitute is the body, which is fleshless, just as the substitute is. 
Having made, i.e., causing, the victim’s body to be like this, one rubs it.” (Pandey 2002, 89: 
upadhip sariram, nirmamsas casiv upadhis ceti sa tatha / tathabhitam sidhyasariram krivi 
hétvayitva nirmathati nirmathnati /) Note that the Tibetan translations have no equivalent to 
upadhim. Tsong Khapa explains that as one rubs it one imagines that it is the skull of the 
victim’s head (KS 102b). 


M4 Jayabhadra explains this obscure passage as follows: 


As for with the tip of the forefinger, and so forth, this refers to drawing out 
blood. The procedure for this is as follows: Taking a human skull, the mantrin 
who has performed the prior service instantly utters the syllable 4m while in 
union with Vajrarudra. Khandaroha, with a sword in hand, issues from the deity’s 
right nostril. Visualize that she pierces in five places the head of him who is 
named, and that the skull fills with streams of his blood. 


tarjanyagrenetyadinad rudhirakarsapam aha | tatrayam kramab / narasivalh]/kapdlam 
adiya krtapurvasevimantri jhatiti vajrarudrayogat hiimkarocdrana | devasya daksina- 
nastiputla]ntarat / khandarohd sastrahastd niscdrya tayah yasya ndmnd pakcasthane 
Sivovedham kariyitva tadrudhiradhirabhih kapalaparipiirna bhavayet / (E 22b.3-5) 


'S The CS mss. here read Siro vedand bhavati, a reading confirmed by Jayabhadra (E 22b.6: 
Siro vedanam). The Tibetan translations read “his brain will burst” (PM 223b: dei klad pa 
4s par ‘gyur) and “his brain will sicken” (SL 107b: de’ klad pa na bar ‘gyur ro). 


16 All CS mss. here read sarve dusta stambhita bhavanti, which | have interpreted as referring 
to all of the thousand at whom one brandishes the enchanted finger. It could also possibly 
mean “all of the wicked [among them] will become immobilized.” The Tibetan translations 
lack anything corresponding to dustd, reading only de thams cad gnon par gyur ro (PM 223b, 
SL 108a), which is likely a translation of sarve stambhita bhavanti. Pandey’s edition emends. 
dusta to drastarab, with no justification (2002, 89). 
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release them. Enchanting one hundred times the [crematory] ash of a 
candila,!7 he whom it strikes will take on the form of whatever being one 
thinks. Enchanting one hundred times the ash of a sacrificial fire, he whom 
it strikes will not be seen even by the gods. Should one strike him with 
seven-times enchanted water, he will be seen again. 

Binding the conjoined skull seals, repeat [the quintessence mantra] 
without breathing. He whose name the fierce one [utters] will instantly 
become mad.!8 As many as one thousand people will be maddened. One 
can mentally release them. Enchanting one’s hair crest ten times, bind it up. 
All the dakinis whose name [one utters] will come. Go to an empty house 
and tie up one’s hair crest which has been enchanted one hundred times. 
Opening one’s eyes, one will be invisible as long as one repeats [the 
mantra]. Releasing it, one will be visible again. Enchanting [gravel] with[in] 
a skull bowl,” cast it above, below, and in the directions and quarters. All 
of the gods, titans, yaksas, demons, celestial musicians, centaurs, and even 
the great serpents (mahoraga) will be bound. 


‘7 That is, a member of the candala outcaste group. 
18 Kambala explains here: 


Place the magical diagram (yantra), augmented with the name of whomever [is the 
victim], within the conjoined skull seals—i.e., conjoined skull [hemispheres]—of 
a rabid dog, together with the five intoxicants. Repeat [the mantra] seven times 
without breathing, then bind and seal them. Should one conceal it together with 
his name ina charnel ground, he will become mad. (SN 29b) 


19 The CS mss. here read sakarotam abbimantrya. Pandey’s reading of sarkarotém (2002, 89) 
appears to be based on Mardo’s translation of gseg ma (PM 223b), i.e., sarkara, “gravel.” 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary attests sarkota (Pandey 2002, 90), which is clearly corrupt or 
based on a misreading, which he glosses as sarkard. But this commentary is actually not on 
this verse but on the section below on controlling water. Sckotam is attested in Viravajra’s 
commentary, as thod pa dang bcas pa, “with a skull” (PD 387b). This, however, leaves un- 
stated the actual substance which is enchanted within the skull bowl. I follow the Tibetan 
texts in inserting “gravel” here. Sumatikirti’s text is particularly helpful, as it includes both 
the skull bowl and gravel, perhaps as an interpretive gloss. It reads: “Pour gravel within a 
skull bowl and enchant it” (SL 108a~b: thod pa? nang du bseg ma blugs la mngon par bzlas te). 
One should note, however, that Viravajra would have one use mustard seeds here: 


Regarding with a skull bowl, should one draw a magical diagram within a skull 
bowl, and cast mustard seeds, as was previously explained, above, below, and in 
the ten directions, [then] the sky-dwellers, i-e., the gods and celestial musicians; 
the surface dwellers, i.e, the yaksas and demons; and the underworld dwellers, 
ie. the serpent deities and titans, will be bound. (PD 387b) 
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One can steal all the yogas of the dakinis. Seeing a woman or man 
sleeping in his or her bedroom, if one repeats the mantra one hundred 
times one can cause him or her to be stuck [there]. [He or she] is released 
with one’s mind. If one enchants [gravel] with{in] a skull bowl” and casts it 
into rivers, they are forced to flow upstream.*! With the skull bowl one can 
also immobilize the waves. One can cause them to turn mentally. Should 
one repeat it one thousand [times] gazing above, one can suppress a tremen- 
dous storm. If one makes one thousand repetitions facing an enemy army, 
when one enters into battle and is struck by a hundred weapons, pain will 
not arise, nor will one be cut by one thousand weapons.” One will develop 
an adamantine body. 


20 Here again the CS mss. read sakarotam, revised by Pandey to sarkarotéim on the basis of 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary, as noted above. With regard to the Tibetan translations, Sumati- 
kirti’s reads “skull bowl” (SL 108b: thod pa), and Mardo’s reads “with gravel” (PM 224a: gyo 
mog dang bcas pa). Viravajra here again reads “with a skull bowl,” commenting as follows: 
“Regarding with a skull bowl, should one write the magical diagram within a skull bowl, 
and place it into a river, it will be forced to flow upstream” (PD 387b). 


2. All of the CS mss. read here pratikiilam vapayati, which does not make much sense. 
Pandey emends this to pratikilam vahayati (2002, 89), “cause to flow upstream,” which 
makes more sense and is also idiomatic. It also accords with the Tibetan translation, rgyun 
phyogs las bzlog ste bab par ‘gyur (PM 223b; SL 108b: rgyun phyogs las ldog ste ‘bab par ‘gyur). 


? The Tibetan translations omit the number of weapons here. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Procedure of the Applications of the Armor 
Mantra 


Next I will explain the ritual action[s] of the armor [mantras] in ac- 
cordance with their regular order. [One will attain] all those things one’s 
mind fancies, whatever might exist in the triple world. Should one proceed 
on the road just repeating the armor [mantras], there will be no fear of 
brigands or tigers, nor will one be seen.! Nor will one be seen entering into 
the harem of a royal palace if one is repeating the armor. One will take that 
which one likes and depart. One will not even be seen by the gods. 

He whom one touches with an armor-enchanted hand will be immo- 
bilized as if impaled. Even the thirty [gods] will not be able to move him. 
Should one repeat the mantra and strike him with one’s foot he will be 
released. Forming a thrice-enchanted drop with one’s own blood or semen, 
all those with whom one speaks, whom one sees, or who see [oneself], will 
have their blood drained. Everyone will come down with fever in whichever 
house one repeats it one thousand times filled with ferocity. If one sprinkles 
water enchanted five times, they will recover. 

One will steal the speech of him at whose face one gazes, repeating 
[the mantra]. If one repeats it a thousand times standing near a river or a 
pond, one can walk on the water.? One will walk on the water as if it were 
firm ground. Entering the water, one can stay in the river or even in the 
ocean. Should one repeat it one thousand [times] rubbing both hands, the 
yoginis will be subdued. The yoginis have various forms; they are famed as 
Dakini, Lama, Khandaroha, and Ripini. They will all become one’s faithful 
servants. 

Make cloth during the lunar conjunction of Pusya. One’s body 
covered with it, should one repeat it ten thousand times, one will thence- 


' The text a drfyate va occurs in all CS mss. here, but it is omitted by Pandey (2002, 91), 
despite the fact that it is also attested in the Tibetan translation (PM 224a, SL 108b). 


2 The Sanskrit here reads udakopari vrajet, which I’ve translated here. Mardo’s Tibetan reads 
“one can stay on the water” (PM 224a: chu’i steng du gnas), but Sumatikirti has the correct 
translation (SL 109a: chu? steng du ‘gro). 
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forth be realized. One’s body covered with it, one will be invisible in. space 
Ee a thousand leagues. One will go wherever one desires. With it one will 
travel over the earth and the ocean. One will arrive via the upward flow.? 
One should experience‘ everything, whatever comes naturally within 
the path of the sense powers, as being composed of buddhas, through the 
yoga of ultimate equipoise.* Gathering the sap of the coral tree,° enchant it 


3 Bhavabhatta comments here: 


Arrive via the upward flow omits the s-[stem of the] etymological derivation, fie. 
strotas]. It means that one comes, having crossed over the currents of a river, 
against the flow. The yogin, when he immobilizes the seminal essence within the 
jewel [energy center, at the tip of the penis], directly arrives upwards, i.e., at the 
natural (sahaja). This is understood to be the inner meaning. 


iirdhvasrotenagacchatiti nairuktah sakéralopab / vilomena nadipravihin atikramya- 
gacchatityarthab | manyantarbodhicitte sthirikyte yogi tirdhvam sahajam srotena siksad 
agacchati pratyetityarthintaram / (F 66b.1—2; G omits) 


The Pandey edition errs here; where ms. F clearly reads airdhvasrotenagacchati, Pandey et al. 
read ardhvasrote ta gacchati (2002, 92). Ms. G omits this passage, and the edition lacks nota- 
tion indicating the basis for this reading. This reading may have been influenced by the 
Tibetan translation of the root text, which here reads steng du rgyud du ‘gro bar ‘yur ro (PM 
224b). Note that the root CS mss. here all read drdhvasrotrendvigacchati, which is clearly de- 
fective. Based on Bhavabhatta’s commentary I emend this root text to ardhvasrotendgacchati. 
Pandey’s edition strangely emends this root text to ardhasrotago va gacchati. 


41 interpret vahet here in its sense of “to experience, feel.” The Tibetan, however, reads ‘gyur 
(PM 224b, SL 109a), perhaps for bhavet, “should be.” 


> The Sanskrit here reads yad yad indriyamargatvam yayat tat tat svabhavatah | paramabita- 
yogena sarvam buddhamayam vahet //.\ follow Bhavabhatta in reading tat tat in reference to 
sarvam (Pandey 2002, 93). Bhavyakirti comments here: 


Regarding One should experience everything, whatever comes naturally with- 
in the path of the sense powers, as being composed of buddhas, through the 
yoga of ultimate equipoise—“whatever” is explained as referring to all of the 
realms of the world without exception. That which is of the path of the sense 
powers is analyzed with wisdom (shes rab, prajfia@) by means of both direct percep- 
tion (mngon sum, pratyaksa) and inference (rjes su dpag pa, anumana). Whatever is 
realized comes naturally. Through the yoga of ultimate equipoise in this sort of 
reality or nature, that is, through the application of art and wisdom, everything 
should be experienced as being composed of buddhas, meaning that all things 
should be regarded as the reality of the buddhas. This is because, as was said by 
the scions of the Victor, “These three worlds are mind only.” That is, everything 
exists as mind only. (SM 19b; Bhavyakirti here quotes directly from. the third 
chapter of the Arya-Pratyutpanna-buddhasammukhavasthitasamadhi-nama-maha- 
jyanastitra, Toh. 133, DK mdo sde vol. na, 15a.) 
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one thousand times. He for whom one forms it into a drop will turn into a 
tree. He is restored if one sprinkles him with water enchanted seven times, 
Taking the fresh dust of an elephant’s foot,” enchant it one thousand times, 
Whomever is struck by it will become an elephant. 


Viravajra also comments as follows on this verse: 


Regarding One should experience everything, whatever comes naturally 
within the path of the sense powers, as being composed of buddhas, through 
the yoga of ultimate equipoise: if we take this in terms of the three yogas of 
attaining power, it refers to the three concentrations. To achieve power on the 
creation stage one conceives the six sense powers as the six heroes (sems dpa’, 
sattva), and one regards form, and so forth, which come within the path of the 
corresponding sense powers, as the goddesses Riipavajra, and so forth. Also in the 
context of meditative equipoise, one visualizes the worship of Riipavajra, and so 
forth. This occurs through the yoga of ultimate equipoise. Through the experi- 
ential unity of direct perception and inference (mngon rjes ro mnyam pa), every- 
thing should be experienced as being composed of buddhas. In terms of the 
attainment of the secret consecration: form, and so forth, which come within the 
path of whatever arises as nonconceptual cognition, are taken as the nature of 
that bliss which is the reality of joy, ultimate joy, and natural joy. Also in the con- 
text of meditative equipoise, just as form is devoid of the eighty natures, so the 
[apprehension] of the reality of the three joys in sound, scent, taste, and touch is 
the yoga of ultimate equipoise. Why is this? It is due to the experiential unity of 
direct perception and inference. Therefore, the fruit of all yogas is to be composed 
of buddhas. Through the attainment of the wisdom-gnosis consecration, one 
understands that whatever is of the sense powers such as vision, and so forth, is 
empty, and the objects which come within their path are taken as their nature, 
which is emptiness. Understanding the nature of great bliss at the occasion of the 
equipoise which seals [the realization] that the nature of great bliss is the reality of 
the joys in all things: this is the yoga of ultimate equipoise. This is due to the 
experiential unity of direct perception and inference. (PD 389b-390a) 


6 Parijdta (Erythrina indica). 


7 The Sanskrit here reads hastipddasadyadhilim, which might be amended to read hastipada- 
sadyodhbiilim, as translated here. Mardo’s translation reads glang po chet rkang mthil dang 
bsgrub bya’i rdul (PM 224a), “dust formed on an elephants foot,” implying sadhya rather 
than sadyo. Sumatikirti’s translation, however, reads glang po chet rkang rjes kyi sa rdul (SL: 
109b), “dust of an elephant’s footprint,” attesting neither variant. Pandey’s edition here 
reads hastipadatalastham dhilim (2002, 93), but provides no support for this reading. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Procedure of the Donkey-Form Yoga 
for Becoming Sri Heruka 


Next I will explain the spiritual discipline (sédhana) whereby the 
adepts attain the essential yoga of the donkey form,' for the sake of the 
cessation of the movement of the mind.? As for the yoginis, Lama, Rapini, 
Dakini, and Khandaroha are the yoginis.? They have desirable forms and 
donkey-shaped, bloody faces. They are invested with the dakinis’ trident.‘ 


''The term yogdtmd might be literally rendered “essence of yoga.” I translate it as “essential 
yoga” since the -dmd termination seems to have a laudatory function here. Viravajra pro- 
vides a commentary which refers to the Cakrasamvara origin myth, in which the three 
wheels of the mandala are correlated to the triple world, as follows: 


The essential yoga of the donkey means that, in order to discipline those who 
range in the underworld, one assumes the appearance of the donkey, Sti Heruka’s 
animal form, with the host which is a reflection of Vairocana’s manifestation body. 
To discipline those who range on earth, one assumes the appearance of a manifes- 
tation body reflection which is a human form. And to discipline those who range 
in space, one gives rise to a host which have aerial manifestation body forms. One 
should have no doubt as this is stated in the Samcdara. (PD 391a) 


There is a reference to Heruka’s donkey form in ch. 16, v. 14 of the Yoginisamcéra (see 
Pandey 1998, 145, 350), but Viravajra is not directly quoting this text here. 


2 Bhavabhatta comments that “movement of the mind refers to mastery of the mind, since 
it is the achievement of its cessation. How [is this achieved]? [By means of] the essential 
yoga of the donkey form.” (Pandey 2002, 94: manovego manorijyam tasya nivrttib siddhi- 
tuat / kuta itytha gardabhakarayogatmeti) Kambala interprets this in terms of the perfecting 
Stage yoga practice, as follows: “For the sake of the cessation of the movement of the 
mind means that one who has the proper procedure turns back the movement of mind, i.e., 
all wrong views and obscurations, and quickly transforms into a dreamlike, purified body, 
and is thereby free of movement and is indestructible.” (SN 33b—34a) 


> Jayabhadra gives the following brief account of the sadhana to which this chapter refers: 


Regarding the yoginis, Riipini, and so forth, one should regard them as beasts, 
through dependence on the visualization yoga. It is said that that the yoga of the 
donkey is excellent. The following is the oral instruction concerning it. For the 
sake of consecration, one should present the mandala as follows. [It is] surrounded 
on the outside by the Cakravada [mountain range]. Within it, in the middle of an 
eight-petalled lotus, is the syllable 4a surrounded by the vowels and consonants. 
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If successful, one will foresee the end of one’s life, and also the length 
of one’s life.> In that the yogin should see [himself] as an excellent donkey.¢ 


On the four petals in the cardinal directions are both essence and quintessence 
mantra sets. On the four petals in the ordinal directions are skull bowls filled with 
blood. On the twenty-four spokes are the forty-eight mantras of Khandakapala, 
and so forth. Within the root thread are the eight mantras of Kakasya, and so 
forth. At the four gates are the four respective lines of the Sumbha mantra. At 
both of the walls is the root mantra. At the gates of the outer wall and the eight 
junctions of the turrets there are the armor mantras. On the Cakravada [moun- 
tains} is the Blessed Lady’s root mantra. Outside of that, it is surrounded by the 
great armor seed syllables, [such as the p#m of] Pulliramalaya, and so forth, like a 
pearl necklace. Produce an image of the donkey form, made of rice paste, and 
place it in the middle of the wheel, and rub it with sesame oil and red sandalwood 
paste, and its mouth trickling blood. Contemplate the yoga of the donkey, 
through the steps stated in the Tantra. Lamps blaze in the four ordinal directions 
by means of the visualized mantra stated here. Should one, having performed the 
preliminary worship, gaze at the image continually reciting the mantra, he will 
appear there. This is the oral instruction. 


yogla)syadbikyam aha / tatrayam upadesakramah | yathabhisek[a]rthamandalam bahi- 
cakravadaparyaniam tathaivoddharet / tatrastadalapadmaki[m]jalkamadye alikali- 
parivrtto hiimkarab / catursu disapatresiibhayabrdayopahrdayau / catursu konapatresti 
kapalani rudbirapirnani / caturvimsatyaresu khandakapalad[y]-astacatuarimsat- 
mantrah | mitlasitrabhyantare kakdsyady-astau mantrih | mitlasiitrad upari dvara- 
catustaye Sumbhamantrasya yathakramamcatvari padini prakdrobhayato mitila- 
mantrih / prakévabahidvare Sirasi astaniyithasandhisu kavacamantrab / cakravad[e] 
bhagavatya miilamantrah / tadbahi rasm[y]akarena pulliramalayddimahakavaca- 
bijaih pariks[ifpyate / cakragarbhe Silipistamayim gardabhakaram pratikrtim krtvd sam- 
sthapya tailaraktakair abhyangam sravadrudhiramukham gardabhayogam tantrokta- 
kramendlambya catursu konesu diplan] prajvalyabhimatamantrenata uktena / pirva- 
krtasevanénan[t]aramantram dvarti pratikrtim pasyet tatra darsyate / ayam upadesab | 
(D 31b.7—32a.5; E 23a.3-b.6) 


4 The Sanskrit here is somewhat inconsistent, alternating between singular and plural declen- 
sions. Given the plural context of the passage, I have translated it accordingly. 


> The term dirghayusam means “longevity” or “long life,” but this does not translate well into 
English as the object of the verb “to see” (pafyet). 


© The Sanskrit here, asmin tu sugardabho yogi pasyet, is rather ambiguous. “In that” (asmin) 
apparently refers to the image in the center of the mandala at which the yogin gazes. Bhava- 
bhatta commented that “in that means when one is undertaking the ritual procedure” (Pandey 
2002, 95: asminneva vidhane krte satityarthap). Bhavabhatta also understood sugardabho both 
as glossing yogi as well as being the object of the verb pasyet, despite its nominal declension. 
This is because the yogin is viewing his past life, as Bhavabhatta’s next line makes clear: “As 
for excellent donkey, should it truly be the case that the yogin was previously a donkey, 
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Then he will be seen as he was before, as a donkey or even an elephant. The 
yogin sees here his form in a previous life, any of which he can invoke.’ 
Should there be a power-bestowing person who was a man for seven lives,® 
a sacrificial cake fire sacrifice should be made with him,? so the adept will 
succeed. !° One will ascend hundreds of thousands of leagues in an instant. 
This supreme mantra-yoga'! is the best, as it achieves the dakinis’ 
yoga.!? Whoever repeats the sign of yoga will succeed within a month. 
The secret of the Tantra'4 is the supreme essence of the mantra. This yogin 


then he will see himself as a donkey” (Pandey 2002, 95: sugardabha iti susthu yadi pirvam 
gardabho bhavet yogi tada gardabham dtmanam pasyet). 


7 The Sanskrit in ms. A here reads yasya yasya tu yo jatim avahet pirvajanmani tasyaiva tad 
drsyate riipan dyfyate iha yogina. Pandey is sound in deleting the first dysyate, but he misreads 
yogind as yogini, probably misled by ms. B which does read yogini (2002, 94). Ms. C, how- 
ever, also reads yogind, and this reading is supported by the Tibetan translation rnal ‘byor pas 
(PM 225a). Note as well that the Tibetan translations lack any equivalent to avabet. Both 
texts read a form of the verb “to be” (PM 224b: gyur ba dag; SL 110a: gyur ba dag). In 
addition to the verb mthong ba that both attest, Mardo’s text also reads snang bar (PM 225a), 
as if translating the additional dysyate. 


8 Bhavabhatta comments: “Through this it is easy to see the one born seven times” (Pandey 
2002, 95: anena saptajanmano darsanam sulabham ityaha). 


? Jayabhadra comments here that “making a sacrificial cake with him means that he should 
be eaten” (D 32a.5—6, E 23b.6: tena balim krtveti bhaksayitvety arthah). Note that Jaya- 
bhadra’s reading of tena balim krtva is different from that of the CS mss., which is tena 
balihoma kartavyab. 


10 Bhavabhatta comments: “sacrificial cake fixe sacrifice means eating; should be made 
means will be making. In making a sacrificial cake fire sacrifice with him, one becomes a 
yogin.” (Pandey 2002, 195: balihomo bhaksanam kartavyah karisyan / tena balihomam karisyan 
yogi bhavati) 


This translates mantrayogavarah. The Tibetan translations read a different order, namely 
rnal ‘byor sngags mchog (PM 225a, SL 110a). 


yi According to Bhavabhatta, this is “the yoga by which one achieves a vision of previous 
lives” (Pandey 2002, 96: yogas tena pirvajanmadarsanasadhakah). 


3 In the Sanskrit, the term yoganimittam is the object of the verb japer. This may be an 
oblique reference to the mantra. The Tibetan, however, reads its as instrumental, as “whoever 
fepeats with a sign of yoga” (PM 225a: rnal ‘byor mtshan mas gang zlos pa). Devagupta 
ae that “whoever repeats with a sign of yoga means repeating with a conch rosary” 
SS 104b). 


“The Sanskrit here reads rahasyam etat tantrasya. The Tibetan translation reads “this secret 
Tantra” (PM 225a: de ni gsang bai rgyud ‘di yin). 
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who knows by means of reality has no doubt regarding this.!° The hero 
Heruka obtains the binding of the dakinis’ network.!® 


© This section, which literally reads as praise for the essence mantras and associated yogas, is 
interpreted by Viravajra in terms of the perfecting stage fury fire meditation practice: 


This supreme mantra-yoga is the best refers to the Donkey Heruka of the 
perfecting stage, which is as is stated in the Four Seats: “The two sides of right and 
left are said to be the sun and moon. One should know that the donkey’s form is 
like a flower of a banana tree, abiding for liberation in the center of the navel, [on] 
a lotus [like] a bull’s hoof” The rasand on the right and the /a/land on the left are 
the kindling cords, and the central avadhiti channel is the firestick, and the fury 
fire drop in the navel is the kindling. If one kindles it with the wind of indestruc- 
tible space and the winds of the left and right [channels], there will just be the heat 
of wind-fire. Moreover, this wind of the left and right [channels] is the supreme 
mantra, the best. Achieves the dakinis’ yoga means that the navel’s fury fire heat 
ascends space since it goes to the space mandala in the head. Achieves yoga refers 
to its kindling by the wind of the right and left. Whoever repeats the sign of 
yoga means that one sees the [following signs]: the smoke-like, as earth dissolves 
into water; the mirage-like, as water dissolves into fire; the firefly-like, as fire dis- 
solves into wind; the lamp-like, as wind dissolves into consciousness; the sky-like, 
as consciousness dissolves into space. Repeats refers to the insertion of the life- 
force into the avadhiti. Will succeed within a month means that by means of the 
method of kindling fury fire in the wheel with the firestick, this secret of the 
Tantra, the mantra’s quintessence, is supreme. That is, the secret of the Tantra 
is the insertion of the life-force and energy into the avadhiti from the channel 
which is like a bull’s hoofprint, which is the nose of the right and left channels. 
Since the seminal essence descends from that, giving rise to the nonconceptuality 
of joy, ultimate joy, and natural joy, it is supreme. [The yogin] who knows by 
means of reality, and so forth, means that by inserting the three winds into the 
avadhiti the conditions of conceptualization are removed, and nonconceptuality is 
generated. At that time, having abandoned the obscurations, one knows the three 
times, past, future, and so forth. Furthermore, as it states in the Four Seats: 
“Immovable, unconfused, unmanifest, free of the five obscurations, one manifests 
as Heruka.” The yogin has no doubt regarding this means having no doubt 
concerning the generation of the nonconceptual bliss of seminal essence when the 
winds are inserted into the bull’s hoofprint-like [channel nexus] which is a 
“laughing face” in the center of the navel’s manifestation wheel. (PD 392a~-b) 


The Tibetan translations of the root text verses embedded in this commentary at times 
diverge from the Sanskrit; I have kept my translations from the Sanskrit. The text quoted, 
the Four Seats (gdan bzhi), may be the Sricatuhpitha-mabdyoginitantraraja (Toh. 428-30), 
though I was unable to locate the quoted passages during a search of these texts. 


16 This translates the text esate heruko vivo dakinijalasamvaram (Pandey, CS ms. B; CS mss: 
A and C read dakinijalasamvarah). The Tibetan translations, however, give different read- 
ings, all of which seem to attest a Sanskrit reading of te or ete as “these.” As a verb, esate is 
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rr re 
fot the standard form, which is esati. It is read as such, however, by Bhavabhatta, who 
glosses it as prapnoti (Pandey 2002, 96). Note that his comments here are misunderstood in 
the Tibetan translations, which take esate as the instrumental plural of the pronoun etad. 
Mardo’s translation reads “all these are stated in the dakinijalasamvara” (PM 225a: mkha’ 
“dyo dva bai sdom par ni // de dag thams cad brjod pa yin), which is presumably a reference 
either to this text or to another such as the JS. Sumatikirti, however, reads “these things 
taught by me are the dakinijalasamvara” (SL 110a: nga yis de rnams bstan pa ni /! mkha’ ‘gro 
dra bai bde mchog yin). Sachen gives the following commentary on this: “These methods of 
achieving the seven-lived one were taught by me, the Blessed Lord Samvara who is the very 
yogin of this sort, [as I] taught the dakinijalasamvara, i.e., the Sri-Khasama-Aditantra” (PG 


325.3). 


CHAPTER XV 


The Procedure of the Syllabic Signs 


Now, the secret signs occur in all sanctuaries.! Have no doubt that he 
who knows the secret signs will succeed by means of reality. Da is known to 
mean “person,” and di “woman.” Pu means “restraint,”? and su “eating,” 


1 The Sankrit here is sarvasamvaresu. The term samvara is used in its derivative meaning of a 
“sanctuary,” i.e., a community that is somehow enclosed or set apart from the larger social 
world that surrounds it. In this case, it is a secret community, and the secret signs given in 
this chapter are meant to provide one the bases for the maintenance of this secrecy. This 
interpretation is supported by several of the commentaries. According to Bhavabhatta: “In 
all sanctuaries means those sanctuaries which are to be protected for all people, and which 
are to be hidden from the disciples (sravaka), and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 97: sarvasamvaresv 
iti sarvesim purusadinam sravakadibhyo gopaniyaném samvara raksanant, tesu tadartham ity- 
arthab /), Vixavajra interprets the samvara in terms of communities of yoginis, as follows: 


Now...in all sanctuaries refers to those which are to be established by the three 
[classes of dati (“messenger” or “consort”)]: 1) those born of gnosis, the factors for 
achieving the body, speech, and mind wheels; 2) those born at seats (pitha); and 
3) those born of mantra. As [CS ch. 1] states, “the messengers are natural and 
accomplished, as well as lowly, middling, and lofty.” Moreover, since the manifes- 
tation bodies exist without interruption in the twenty-four places in Jambudvipa, 
when they saw that the time had arrived to discipline yogins, the buddhas and 
bodhisattvas who are born of gnosis arrived in female form, and taught [the medi- 
tation techniques of] quiescence (samatha), insight (vipasyand), and the concentra- 
tion of the four joys (caturdnandasamadhi). Or, it refers to all of the heroes, and so 
forth, who were born in the twenty-four places, and who, since they possess it as 
their own acquisition, are accomplished in the concentration of bliss. Or, it refers 
to the yoginis who have been consecrated and have the mantras, and who by 
means of yogic postures (yantra) send [their life-force] into the avadhiti, giving 
rise to the meditative states (dhyana) and undefiled bliss. Thus, one should first 
know their colors, shapes, and behavioral patterns, and then their syllabic and 
verbal signs, and the signs pertaining to eyes and lips. (PD 392b-393a) 


? All three CS mss. read pu here. Pandey emends this to sz on the basis of Bhavabhatta’s 
commentary (2002, 97), although that text does not provide a clear testimony. Ms. F does 
read su (69a.6), but ms. G appears to read pu (67a.1), and the Tibetan translation of Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentary also reads pu (CP 189b). The syllables pu and su are easily confused, 
but this does appear to be an old variant. Mardo reads p# here (PM 225a), and Sumatikirti 
reads pi (SL 110a). *Sagvatavajra reads pa (TV 290b), Viravajra and Jayabhadra read spu (PD 
393b; MP 189b). However, Indrabhiti reads s# (IC 62b); and the parallel passage in the 
AU, moreover, reads sa (I 591b.6, J 210.2; H omits due to missing folia). Nevertheless; 
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Ma is indeed known to mean “mother,” and yo “wife.”? Bhi is likewise 
“sister,” and vi is renowned as meaning “girlfriend.” Zu means “daughter,” 
and stri should be known as “blood.”4 So is “drinking soma,” and pe likewise 
means “beverage.” Hi is “meat,”° and bha “eating.” Bhi indicates a “meeting 
place” (melapaka), and pi likewise a “charnel ground.”® Da is known as a 
“corpse,”” and di is understood to mean “yogini.”* Ga moreover designates 


while several possibilities are attested, Pandey’s emendation here seems unsound, since pu is 
attested by many more sources. 


3 The CS mss. read yo here, as do the AU mss. (I 591b.6, J 210.2). Bhavabhatta’s commen- 
tary reads ye (Pandey 2002, 97), although its Tibetan translation reads yo (CP 189b), as do 
the commentaries of *Saévatavajra (TV 290b) and Indrabhiiti (IC 62b). Mardo reads ya (PM 
225a), and Sumatikirti ya (SL 110a). Pandey’s emendation of the text to ye does not seem 
sound. 


4 The CS mss. and the AU mss. (I 591b.6, J 210.3) read stvi, a reading confirmed by Bhava- 
bhatta (Pandey 2002,.97). Sumatikirti reads tri here (SL 110a), while Mardo reads sri (PM 
225a). 


5 The CS mss. read pz here, as do the AU mss. (I 591b.7, J 210.3), a reading close to the pi 
in the Tibetan trarislation of the AU (327a). Bhavabhatta’s commentary in the Tibetan trans- 
lation reads phi (CP 190a), but his Sanskrit text reads 47. This is supported by *Sagvatavajra 
(TV 290b), and by Viravajra who reads 4i (PD 393b). The Tibetan translations both read he 
(PM 225a, SL 110b), as does Indrabhiiti (IC 63a). I have followed Bhavabhatta’s reading 
here, as pz is not well attested in the CS commentarial tradition. 


6 The syllable p7 is well attested in the CS mss. and commentaries. The parallel passage in the 
AU, however, reads (I 591b.7, J 210.4), although its Tibetan translation reads pi (AU 327a). 
The AU may have been emended here to remedy the repetition of pz. I suspect that the texts 
of the CS were emended for the same season in the case of “meat” above. 


7 There is great variation concerning this sign. The CS mss. here read di, which may be a 
corruption of 4%, the reading preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 98). 
Yet the Tibetan translation of the AU reads du (327a), as does Viravajra (PD 393b). The AU 
mss., however, read pri (I 591b.7, J 210.4). Mardo reads dhu (PM 225a), and Sumatikirti 
bhu (SL 110b), a reading also found in the commentaries of *Saévatavajra (TV 290b) and 
Indrabhiti (IC 63a). I have retained the reading of the CS mss., which is attested by the 
greatest number of additional sources. 


8 The CS mss. here read hi, as do the mss. of Bhavabhatta’s commentary (F 69b.5; G 67a.8: 
ha), which Pandey reads as dhi (2002, 98), apparently out of a desire to accord with Mardo’s 
text and the Tibetan translation of this commentary, both of which read dhi (PM 225a, CP 
190a). Sumatikirti reads dhi (SL 110b). The AU mss. read di (I 591b.7, J 210.4), a reading 
supported by *Sagvatavajra (TV 290b) and Indrabhiiti (IC 63a). Viravajra reads di (PD 
393b). I suspect that df is the best reading here, in part due to the old interpretive etymology 
deriving the term dakini from the verbal root di, “to fly,” as well as the belief that dakinis . 
and yoginis possess the power of flight. I have thus included it in my translation. 
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the “Lama,” and #7 indeed is “Ripini.”? Ka is understood to mean “Dakini,” 
and 4a “Khandaroha.” Ja refers to “both shanks,”!° and ka the “pair of fore- 


arms.” Bha is a salutation, and su functions as “welcome.”!! 


[M7 is “fish,”!? bha “eating,” bhyo “fasting,” 4 and pe “Is it drink- 
able?”!5 Ga means “Is {he or she} approachable?”!° Ka means “desirable.” 7 


> The CS mss. and Bhavabhatta here read tri. The AU mss., however, read stri (I 591b.7, 
J 210.4). Mardo and Sumatikirti read seri (PM 225a, SL 110b). Indrabhuti reads #77 (IC 63a), 
and *Saévatavajra stri (TV 290b). Tri seems to be the best reading, as str? would be repetitive. 


10 The jamgha, ot lower legs. 


11 Both the CS mss. and Bhavabhatta’s commentary conclude the listing of signs here. 
However, the AU mss. continue with a longer list, as do the Tibetan CS translations and the 
commentaries of *Saévatavajra, Viravajra, and Indrabhiiti. I suspect that the shorter list was 
the original text of the CS, but that some later CS mss. may have incorporated the longer 
text of the AU, as I will argue below. I will translate this additional text next in squate 
brackets, on the basis of the AU mss. and the Tibetan CS translation and commentaries. 


12 Mardo and Sumatikirti give mi (PM 225a, SL 110b), but the AU mss, read mi (I 591b.8, 
J 210.5). 


13 This line, bha iti bbaksanam, occurred earlier in the CS mss. In the AU mss., however, it was 
omitted there and occurs here instead. Its repetition here suggests that this additional AU 
text was appended to the CS text in some mss., without concern for the resulting repetition. 


14 This line, bhyo abhaksah (1 591b.8; J 210.5: -abhaksa), is omitted by Mardo, and con- 
flated with the previous line by Sumatikirti, who reads “bhyo is eating” (SL 110b: bhyo zhes 
bya ba bza’ ba yin). It is accurately represented by *Sasvatavajra (TV 290b: bhyo zhes pa mi za 
ba’o). Viravajra comments that it means “consecrating and eating the five ambrosias” (PD 
393b). 


15 This is Mardo’s reading (PM 225a) of a sign for which there is no consensus. Sumatikirti 
reads byi (SL 110b), the AU mss. read ma (1 591b.8; J 210.5: mo), and the AU translation 
reads phyo (327a). *Saévatavajra reads sya (TV 290b), and Indrabhiti phe (IC 63a). More- 
over, while the Tibetan translations read “beverage” or “drinking” (btung ba), the AU mss. 
read “Is it drinkable?” (I 591b.8-9, J 210.5—-6: mo iti peydpeyam). 1 believe that the most 
likely reading here is pe, given its similarity to verbal derivatives from the root pd, “to drink.” 


16 This is another question employing gerundives, as in the previous case. The AU mss. read 
ga iti gamyagamyam (I 591b.9, J 210.6). The Tibetan translations capture the sense of the 
question but still do not translate it properly (PM 225a: gha ni bgrod dang bgrod min yin; SL 
110b: ga zhes bgrod da bgrod med yin; note Mardo also gives gha in place of ga). The 
gerundive is correctly translated in *Sagvatavajra’s commentary (TV 290b: ga zhes pa bgrod 
bya dang bgrod bya ma yin pa’o). The question appears to be whether or not the person is 
“approachable” for sexual purposes, which is one of the senses of the term gamya. This seems 
to be Indrabhiti’s interpretation. He wrote, also reading gha, “gha refers to the two 
embracing for the purpose of practice” (IC 63a: gha ni spyod pas gnyis ‘dzin dag pa’o). 
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Sa means “virtuous woman,” ra “slut,” and du “wicked woman” 
(duscarini). Su means “beautiful woman” (subhaga), and na “ugly woman” 
(durbhaga). Sa means a “committed person” (samayi), and a an “uncommit- 
ted person” (asamayi). A means “has come” (dgatam), and na means “has 
not come” (andgatam).” So means a “virtuous master.”*'] Heroes and sisters 
should know every single one of these syllabic signs. [These should not be 
communicated to those who lack faith. They should be communicated to 
those who are devoted to the pleasing, supreme commitments. ]”” 


17 The AU here reads ka iti kamyam (I 591b.9; J omits). Sumatikirti’s text concurs (SL 
110b), but Mardo reads £a@ (PM 225a). 


18 All three Tibetan translations have the abstract reading “not going to another” (PM 225a, 
SL 110b, AU 327a: sa zhes bya ba gzhan mi ’gro). Tsong Khapa clarifies this, commenting 
that it means “a woman who does not consort with another man” (KS 113b). The AU mss. 
read sati (I 591b.9) and sabi (J 210.6). The former, which should probably be read as sati, 
seems most likely, as it.accords with the Tibetan translation. The latter is an unattested term, 
but it may refer to a woman associated with a gaming hall, one of the later meanings of 
sabba. *Saévatavajra also gives a feminine reading, namely dam ma (TV 290b), “excellent” or 
“excellent woman.” 


1) That is, randa (I 591b.9, J 210.6), a disparaging term with force more or less equal to that 
of the English translation. Mardo translates this as “widow” (PM 225b: kyo med ma), which 
is another meaning of rand, but one less likely in this context, given its juxaposition with 
satt. 


20 The Tibetan translations read na (PM 225b, SL 110b), evidently due to a failure to recog- 
nize the retroflex nasal. 


21 The AU mss. here read sajjanah acaryab (1 592a.1, J 210.7), which I have translated. The 
Tibetan translations read “attachment” (PM 225b, SL 110b: chags pa), but this is clearly due 
to a misinterpretation of sajjana. The translation of *Saévatavajra’s commentary gives the 
correct and very literal translation “excellent person” (TV 290b: skye bu dam pa). 


*2 This additional text does not occur in the CS mss., but occurs in widely varying forms in 
the translations and the AU mss. As Sumatikirti’s text here is superior, I have translated it in 
brackets above (SL 110b: / dad pa dang mi Idan pa rnams la sbyin par mi bya’o |] dam tshig gi 
mchog yid du “ong ba la I! dgos pa dang idan pa rnams la sbyin par bya’o /). Mardo’s translation 
is less consistent, reading: “[They] should be communicated to the devoted and undevoted. 
[They] should be communicated to the devoted, those who benefit the pleasing, supreme 
commitments.” (PM 225a: gus pa dang mi gus pa la sbyin par bya ba dam tshig gi mchog yid 
du ‘ong ba phen ‘dogs par byed pa ste gus pa la sbyin par bya ba’s). The two AU mss. differ 
somewhat here, as follows. I 592a.1-2: bhaksi bhaksam pradapayet diksakdlesu yoginam abhi- 
sekaditah param paramasamayamanojnopakarakanam bhaksabhaksiya pradatavyam. J 210.7- 
211.1: bhaksyabhaksyam pradapayet diksakalesu yoginam abhisekaditah paraparamasamaya- 
manojnopakaranam bhaksyabhaksyaya pradatavyam. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Procedure of Examining the Characteristics 
of the Seven Yoginis 


Next I will impart here for the adept! the secret of what should and 
should not be enjoyed.?, Those who are to be enjoyed? reside within the 
supreme commitments, and are pleasing assistants.* The adept may attain 
power merely through recognizing that which is to be communicated to the 


1 As is so often the case the text declines the term sddhaka in the nominative case, when it 
should be, in this case, in the dative singular, sadhakdya, as Bhavabhatta informs us (Pandey 
2002, 100). Sumatikirti’s text has the defective reading khro med ma (SL 110b). 


? Here I translate the Sanskrit aha gubya bhaksyam abhaksyam vai pravaksyamiba sadhakab. 
There is some variance here regarding bhaksyam abhaksyam (“what should and should not be 
enjoyed”), This is attested in commentaries such as Viravajra’s (PD 394a: de nas bza’ dang 
bza’ min bya) and Durjayacandra’s (RG 281a: de nas / gsang ba’i bza’ dang bza’ min bshad |), 
as well as Tathagataraksita’s (UN 227b). Mardo’s translation (PM 225b: de nas skal ldan skal 
idan min) seems to be based upon a (mis)reading of bhavyam abhavyam. On the other hand, 
there is another well attested variant. This replaces bhaksyam abhaksyam vai with mahi 
siddhim, and it is preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary. It is also attested in Sumatikirti’s 
translation (SL 110b) and Mal’s translation (see PG 326.3), as well as the commentaries of 
Kambala (SN 35a) and Indrabhiiti (IC 63b). I prefer the former reading not only because it 
is what actually occurs in the text, but also because it is the most consistent reading when 
read in the light of the second half of this verse. Pandey revises the text to accord with Bhava-. 
bhatta’s reading (Pandey 2002, 100). 


3 The CS mss. give variant readings. Mss. A and C read bhaktyah, while ms. B reads bhaksyahi 
This latter reading is supported by the parallel passage in the AU (J 211.1: bhaksya; 1 592a.2: 
bhaksa). The bhaksya teading is attested by Viravajra (PD 294a: bza’ bya), while the bhaksab 
reading is attested as dza’ ba in the commentaries of Durjayacandra (RG 281a), Tathagata 
raksita (UN 227b), and Indrabhiti (IC 64a). The bhaktyah reading is supported by Sumati- 
karti (SL lla: dad pa rab dang Idan pa). Pandey (2002, 100) emends this to bhavyah on the 
basis of Mardo’s Tibetan translation (PM 225b: skal dan), but as this reading is unattested, 
elsewhere, this emendation is unwarranted. 


4 Bhavabhatta explains: “It is the yoginis who are pleasing assistants, from whom there is 
pleasing assistance for the adepts” (Pandey 2002, 100: manojfopakaro yebhyah sadhakanam 
bhavati te manojiiopakaraka yoginijanah). 
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devotee,° the secret class distinctions® of the yogin[i]s who are nondual with 


the hero.” 
A woman who is pale like the lotus-root, with long eyes like lotus 


petals, who always prefers white clothing, who exudes the fragrance of fresh 
sandalwood, and who delights in assemblies of sugatas: she should be known 
as one born into the clan lineage. The woman who is like refined gold, who 
prefers red and yellow garments, who has the scent of jasmine and campaka 
[flowers],° is one who ought to be a companion to the heroes. She who is 


dark blue like the Indivara lotus,’ who prefers wearing indigo clothing, and 
eee elec oe I rere 

5 Here again the texts vary concerning the reading of bhaktiya vs. bhaksdya. The CS mss. 
tread bhaktdya praddtavyam here, as does Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 100). 
This reading is supported by both Mardo’s translation (PM 225b: gus pa nyid la) and Sumati- 
kirti’s translation (SL 111a: dad pa can Ia), as well as by the commentaries of Durjayacandra 
(281a) and Tathagataraksita (UN 227b). However, the reading bhaksdya pradatavyam occurs 
both in the AU mss. (I 592a.2, J 211.1) and in Jayabhadra’s commentary (D 32b.3, E 24a.3). 
Given the age of these latter sources, this appears to be a genuine variant. 


®1 translate here the text preserved in the CS mss., which is varnabhedam tu yam guhyam. 
Pandey emends-this to varnabhedam tu pragrhya on the basis of Mardo’s translation (PM 
225b: de nas rigs kyi dbye gzung na), but this emendation is unwarranted as this text is 
unattested elsewhere. This line is only commented upon in two of the Indian commentaries, 
but both support the CS reading (RG 281a: kha dog dbyes bas gsang ba gang; \C 64a: rigs kyi 
bye brag gsang ba dang). Sumatikirti gives a very different reading, namely “color, scent, and 
so forth” (SL 1lla: kha dog dri la sogs pa dang). This verse does not occur in the AU; it 
appears to be a linking verse unique to the CS. Note that varpabhedam could refer generi- 
cally to the yogini classes, or more specifically to the color differences which is one of the 
major features for distinguishing them. 


7 Bhavabhatta comments as follows: “Regarding hero, and so forth, except for nondual with 
the hero, I will explain that knowledge of the colors, and so forth, of the yoginis’ people, by 
which one may attain realization of the powers” (2002, 100: viretyadi viridvayam vind 
Joginijaninam yena varnadina jhanena siddhisaksatkaram apnuyat tat pravaksamiti sam- 
bandhab /). Note that in the CS mss. yoginah is declined in the masculine gender. The trans- 
lations and the commentarial tradition, however, take this as referring to the female yoginis, 
who after all are the focus of this chapter. 


8 The Sanskrit here reads jaticampakagandha ca, a reading confirmed by the Tibetan (PM 
225b: ded ti tsam pai dri dang Idan). This is rendered by Pandey as jativaryekagandha (2002, 
101). Jati is the jasmine (Jasminum grandiflorum), and campaka refers to the yellow, fragrant 
flowers of the tree Michelia campaka. 


: Nymphaea stellata or cynea. The CS mss. here all read sarvendivarasyama, However, the cor- 
tesponding passage in the AU reads ya ca indivarafyama (1 592a.4, J 211.5), which not only 
Makes more sense but fits the pattern of the text; Mardo’s translation also corresponds to this 
teading, with gang zhig utpal ltar sngo bsangs (PM 225b). The text here is undoubtedly 
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who is scented like the indigo Utpala lotus,!° is indeed a companion of the 
hero Rudra." 

The woman” whose skin is the color of white lotus petals, and who 
always has the scent of lotus root,!? is one who thus has a hero’s resolve.4 A 
woman who is red and pale yellow, whose shapely figure is red garbed,15 
and who smells like jasmine!® and utpala lotus, is one born into the vajra 


corrupt, but the corruption is quite old, as it is attested in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL Illa: 
thams cad ud dpal sngo sangs ma). 


10 Nymphaea caerulea. 


11 This line, as one might expect, caused considerable difficulty for Buddhists. The reading 
virarudranuga hi sa itself is confirmed by the corresponding passage in the AU mss. (I 592a.5, 
J 211.5). The Tibetan translations, however, have different readings. Sumatikirti’s translation 
(SL 111a) and Mal’s translation (PG 327.2) read dpa’ bo bzang and dpa’ bo bzang po, respec 
tively. This reading is supported by Jayabhadra, who comments: “A companion of the Hero 
Bhadra means one born in $17 Heruka’s clan” (E 24a.4—5: virabhadranuga iti sriherukakula- 
sambhitetyarthab /), Mardo’s translation reads dpa’ bo dran, a reading unattested elsewhere, 
unless dran was altered from drag, the Tibetan translation of rudra. Here, as in ch. 2, reference 
to a Saiva deity was replaced by “Sri Heruka,” but here the original reading is preserved in the 
root text. This replacement does occur, however, in Bhavabhatta’s text, where Sriherukanuga 
occurs in its place (2002, 101). Pandey emends the root text in accordance with Bhavabhatta, 
I believe, however, that this emendation is unwarranted, unless the editor seeks to complete 
the incomplete Buddhist adaptation of this text. 


12 Mardo’s translation adds that she is beautiful (PM 225b: mdzed ma), but this added text 
in absent both in the CS and AU mss. Pandey adds sundari caiva in brackets here (2002, 
101). Sumatikirti’s translation also glosses nari here, but differently: in his text, she is “very 
pure” (SM 11 1a: shin tu rnam dag). 


13 While the lotus root is not strongly scented, it is colored with a pale off-white hue, and 
thus fits the pattern of the text. 


_ 4 This term viramati is the name of one of the twenty-four goddesses listed in chapter four 
above. According to Bhavabhatta it designates a yogini who is of Viramati’s clan (Pandey. 
2002, 101: viramatikulinugd). Other commentators, however, correlate these to the male 
deities’ clans, in this case Amitabha’s. See Kambala’s commentary translated in note 19 below. 


‘5 The CS mss. read raktavastrasvaripini, which | emend to raktavastrasurapini on the basis 
of the AU mss. and the Tibetan translations. This reading is supported by Sumatikirti’s 
translation (SL 11la: geugs bzang gos ni dmar ba dang), and also by Viravajra (PD 395a: gos 
dmar), the only commentator who cites this line. Pandey emends this line to raktavakera- 
suripin? (2002, 101) on the basis of Mardo’s translation (PM 225b: gzugs bzang kha ni dmar 
ba dang), but the emendation from vastra to vakira is unwarranted as it is unattested else- 
where. The AU mss. read here raktavarnasuripini (1 592a.5-6; J 211.6). 


16 That is, mallika (Jasminum zambac). 
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dlan.!7 A woman who is yellow and dark blue, who prefers wearing white 
clothing, and who has the scent of Sirisa blossoms, '* is known to be a com- 
panion of the tathagatas. A woman who is of reddish hue, who wears clothes 
of that color, and who always smells of camphor, is a companion of Vairo- 


cana’s clan. 
Seven are the yoginis’ clans spoken by me.'!? They always take pleas- 
ure in heteropraxy,”° and each has her own gesture and color.?! Here the 


clans’ magic syllables occur in six classes.”? [Each one] forms her own 
DG Sage oe he ee Se 
17 Jayabhadra (E 24a.5) and Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 101) both interpret this as referring 


to, Vajravarahi’s clan. 


18 This translates the text preserved in the AU, Sirisapuspagandha (J 211.7; I defective), on 
which Sumatikirti’s somewhat garbled translation appears to be based (SL 11a: shri shi dvi 
yi me tog Idan). The CS mss. here read. sirasipuspagandha, which appeats to be defective, but 
‘could be translated as “who has the scent of flowers on her head.” This latter reading is 
stipported by the Tibetan, mgo la me tog dri dang ldan (PM 225b). The flowers of the Siriga 
tree (Acacia sirissa or Mimosa lebbeck) are white, which accords well with this passage. 


19 Kambala associates the seven yogini clans with the masculine deities, and correlates these 
to Indian social groupings. It is not clear how these actually correlate to the clans listed in 
this chapter. He writes: “Vairocana is said to [correlate to] the brahmin [class]; Ratna 
[-sambhava] should be known to be the candala. Amitabha is the lord of the dancers, and 
Amoghalsiddhi], who has the vajra, with the dyers. The dombis are [associated] with 
Aksobhya, and one should recognize the sixth, Vajrasattva’s, as the kshatriya class. The 
seventh is the shudra [class], which gives rise to the universal clan of Heruka.” (SN 35a) 


20 This is my translation of vamdcara, literally “the conduct of the left.” While much of this 
conduct involves observing a preference for the left in one’s behavior, it goes beyond this to 
include a wider range of behavior that is best labeled “heteropraxic” in the Indian social 
context. Rendering vama- as hetero- is not inappropriate here, as the left is the inauspicious 
side in Indian discourse. 


*1 The CS mss. here read hy ete svamudravarnalaksanab, but all other sources attest the 
teading Ay ete svamudravarnasamkulah, including Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 102), the AU 
mss. (I 592a.7—-8, J 212.2: -samkula), as well as the Tibetan translations (PM 22Ga: di dag 
rang reyai mdog gis khyab; SL 111b: ‘di dag rang gi mdog gis khyab). 


2 This translates kulavidyaksarapi sadvarnani bhavantiha. The first line is translated cor- 
rectly in Sumatikirti’s text (SL 111b: rigs kyi rig pa’i yi ge yang), but is defective in Mardo’s 
(PM 226a: rigs kyi rjes su ‘dir gyur ba). Both incorrectly translate varna as “color” (PM 226a: 
di la kha dog drug tu ‘gyur; SL 11 1b: kha dog drug tu ‘gyur ba yin). Regarding the meaning of 
this, Viravajra explains as follows: “The syllables displayed by them are divided into six 
classes. As for their own gestures, they form the gestures of the six clans, such as the vajra 
and wheel gestures. It is said that since the seventh clan is the dharmadhatu-varabi [clan], it 
'S pervasive.” (PD 395a) In other words, Viravajra resolves the tension between the seven ~ 
clans and the six classes of syllables by arguing that there are six basic clans with distinctive 
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gesture and speaks the speech that arises in her own lineage. A woman who 
always goes to the left or from the left is [one of] the yoginis.¥ She speaks 
by means of her left hand,*4 and looks gazing to the left. 

He who eagerly speaks with women” is understood to be committed, 
Should he solicit a woman, he addresses her using the seed syllables of 
[their]?° clan. He does not disregard the actions of their clan, and does not 
set aside that which is enjoined in the treatises of their own [tradition]. He 
repeats the spell of their clan; he is thus understood as being committed. 


~ 


colors, syllables, gestures, and so forth. Vajravarahi’s clan is the seventh, and pervades all of 
the others, and thus apparently lacks these distinguishing features. Regarding the “clans” 
magic syllables,” Durjayacandra identifies them with the six yogini armor mantras listed in 
chapter eight. See RG 281b. 


23 This translates the CS text vdmena yati ya nari yoginyo vdmatas sada, which is the basis of 
Mardo’s translation (PM 226a: g-yon nas gro bait bud med gang // rnal ‘byor ma la’ang g-yon 
la brtag), and which is also supported by Bhavabhatta (2002, 102). This text is rather ungram-. 
matical. Durjayacandra comments on it as follows: “Regarding always...from the left, one 
should understand that those women who are consorts, and who are ‘always...from the left,’ 
meaning that they go to the left of others, are yoginis” (RG 282a). However, there is another 
reading which makes more sense grammatically. This is the reading in the AU, which 
replaces yoginyo with yoginamt (1 592a.8, J 212.3). This text would thus read: “A woman who 
goes to the left is always to the left of the yogins.” This text is attested by Sumatikirti’s trans- 
lation (SL 111b: g-yon las ‘gro ba’i bud med gang // rnal “byor pa’i g-yon la brtag). \t appears 
that both versions of the text were attested in the CS tradition. 


24 CS ms. A reads vimahastaprabhasi, which undoubtedly refers to the yoginis’ sign language: 
Nevertheless, there is an alternate reading, vacdémahatprabhasi, “She speaks with an impres- 
sive voice.” It is attested in the AU mss. (I 592a.8; J 212.3), Bhavabhatta’s commentary 
(Pandey 2002, 102), and also Mardo’s translation (PM 226a: skad ni chen por rab smra ba). 
On the other hand, vamahastaprabhasi is attested in the parallel passage in the Samvarodaya 
Tantra (Tsuda 1974, 103) and also Sumatikirti’s somewhat defective translation (SL 111b: 
lag pa g-yon gyis mtshan pa dang). 


23 CS ms. A reads stripam hrstaprabhasi, a reading also attested in the AU mss. (I 592.93 
J 212.3) and the SU (Tsuda 1974, 103). Pandey emends this to strinam hrstaprabasi “eagerly, 
laughs with women”) on the basis of Bhavabhatta (2002, 102), but this revision is unwar- 
ranted as it is only attested in one source. The Tibetan translations also support prabhisi, 
with their readings of rab smra ba (PM 226a) and sgra smra ba (SL 111b). 


26 The Sanskrit text and Tibetan translations do not provide gender specific pronouns here. 
In my interpretation, the clan affliliation applies both to the adept and to the yogini he is 
soliciting, since purpose of the chapter is to aid him in finding a yogin? with the same clan 
affiliation that he received when he was initiated. I thus insert “their” here and throughout 
the remainder of this passage to indicate this mutuality. 
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When saluting one always bows with one’s body to the left.2”7 One 
should speak with women, being truthful indeed. One should dig one’s left 
big toe into the earth and draw with one’s foot.”8 One should scratch one’s 
head with one’s left hand, looking askance.” Recollecting one’s own con- 
sort, she is suitable for that adept.*° Pointing with a finger to one’s cheek, 
chin, or nostril, and glancing obliquely and repeating the mantra once, 
examine the consort (vidya).3! The yoginis who have the commitments truly 
go to the real thing. 


pi Saree ee 
27, This translates vdmangapranatab sada. Mardo’s translation, g-yon pa’i lus kyis rtag tu ‘dud 
(PM 226a), implies a different interpretation, namely, “always bows with the left [side] of 
one’s body.” 


28 The CS mss. here read vdmangustha nikhanya su bhiimau samlikhyate padd. The AU mss., 
however, read vamangustham nikhanyat tu (Kalff 1979, 377), which makes more sense, and 
fits the pattern of the text. This text is missing in extant mss. of Bhavabhatta’s commentary, 
although Pandey “reconstructs” the text on the basis of Mardo’s translation to read vaémdrigu- 
sthalikhanya subhiimau. The Tibetan translations do not help here, as they lack any term cor- 
responding to nikhanya / nikhanyat / likhanya. 


2 The Sanskrit here reads Srahkandiyanam kuryat tiryagdrstud vamapanind. Presumably 
vamapanind refers to the action of Sirabkandityanam kuryat. 


3° The CS mss. here read svavidyasmaranam: tasya sadhakasya visaye hita. A feminine object is 
suggested by visaye Aité, as it is likewise suggested by the AU mss. reading, svavidyasmaranam 
tasya sadhakasya visaye hi sé (1 592b.2, J 212.6). Bhavabhatta, however, reads Aitam (Pandey 
2002, 103), while the ST reads Aitah (Tsuda 1974, 103). Svavidyd here might mean “one’s 
own [mantric] spell,” but according to Bhavabhatta, “One’s own consort means that one 
should see her as just like one’s own chosen deity” (2002, 103: svavidyim svestadevatim iva 
tam pasyed iti bhavab). 


31 Bhavabhatta explains that the term mantra here refers to the vidydrdja mantra (Pandey 
2002, 103). The vidyam qua object of the verb niriksayet is clearly the female yogini, as was 
the case above. 


* Th the Kaula context sadbhava is the amyta emitted by the yoginis. See White 1998, 190. 


CHAPTER XVIT 


The Procedure of the Signs, Gestures, 
and Perambulant Forms of All Yoginis 


Thence the yoginis and dakinis are difficult to obtain,! as they are the 
source of the five ambrosias.? Yamini,? Trasani,* Kamini,> Bhima,° [Rapa], 
Sarncara,® and Bhasura? are the seven assembled dakinis. Their characteris- 


SES 


! This line, durlabha yogininan tu dakininém, is awkward when literally translated (“the dif 
ficulty of obtaining of the yoginis and dakinis”). Jayabhadra rephrases it as durlabha yoginyo 
dakinyas (E 24b.3), which is the way in which I translate it. Jayabhadra comments that “they 
are easily attained through mastery of the five ambrosias” (E 24b.3—-4: paftcamytabhyasena 
sulabha bhavantity abhiprayah). 


2 The CS mss. here read paficdmytasadbhavat (“as they are the reality of the five ambrosias”). 

This is also attested by Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 104). Jayabhadra (E 24b.3) gives the 
variant -sambhavat (“as they are the source...”), which I believe is a better reading. It corre- 
sponds with the Tibetan translations yang dag “byung (PM 226a), yang dag byung (SL 112a), 
and yang dag par ‘byung (PG 328.2). It is also closer to the AU reading, samudbhava (1 
592b.3, J 213.1). I suspect that this term was transformed to sadbhavat due to the proximity, 
of this term in the last verse of the preceding chapter. These ideas are also related, as the 
yoginis and dakinis are indeed the source (sambhava), for the yogin, of the the “real thing” 
(sadbhiva) or essential clan fluid that bestows power. 


3 Yamini, “she who is the night.” 
4 Trasani, “she who is terrifying.” 


5 Kamini, “she who is impassioned,” is also attested in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 
2002, 104) and also Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 112a). Here the AU mss. (I 592b.3; J 213.1) 
read kanani, “she who is of the forest,” which corresponds to Mardo’s nags tshal ma (PM 
226a). 


6 Bhima, “she who is formidable.” 


7 Ripa, “she who is shapely.” Rapa does not occur in the CS mss., but it is attested 
Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 104), the Tibetan translations (PM 226a: gzugs; SL 112a: geugs 
can) and. also the AU mss. (I 592b.3, J 213.1). It is also necessary to complete the list of 


seven. 
8 Samcaré, “she who transits.” 


>? Bhasura, “she who is radiant.” 
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tics will be stated here’? Rupika/! Cumbika? Lama, Paravytta}4 Sabalika, 
Anivartika,'6 and Aihikidevi!” are known as the seven dakinis. 

She may gaze passionately, and furrows her brows. First she assumes a 
form, and later she abandons it.'* She is known to be Rapika, who is non- 
dually served by the hero.!? She [who]—whether it is desired or not— 
embraces and kisses a child, should be known to be Cumbika, the dakini 


who destroys sin. She who has a frowning face that looks askance, who 
Ea : 

10 Bhavabhatta states that “there are also different names that are closely related with them,” 
(Pandey 2002, 105: tésaim sanvayam namantaram apy aha), which seems to indicate that these 
two sets of seven names are closely related, if not synonymous, i.e., that they refer to the same 
‘general set of seven classes of yoginis/dakinis. According to Sachen, these two sets of dakini’s 


‘names are, respectively, their “worldly” and “transcendent” name arrangements (PG 328.2-4). 


i Rapiké, “she who is beautiful.” 
2. Cumbika, “she who is a kisser.” 


13 rama is not a Sanskrit term, and is most likely a term borrowed from another language. 
P.C. Bagchi has suggested that it derives from the Tibetan tha mo, “goddess” (1939, 50-51). 


is Paravrtta, “she who returns.” 
9 Sabélika, “she who is with child.” 
16 Anivartika, “she who does not turn back.” 


'7 The name Aihiki appears to derive from aihika, an abstract term derived from tha meaning 
“of this world, terrestial.” See Monier-Williams 2002, 235.1. 


'8 This translates the AU text, ripam samharati prak pascin nyisam karoti ca (1 592b.4~5; 
J 213.3). The term nydsam karoti is attested in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 112a: jog par 
byed pa). However, the CS mss. here read nasam, which might be corrected to naam on the 
basis of Mardo’s reading (PM 226b: jig par byed pa yin), and translated as “first she appro- 
ptiates and later she destroys [her] form.” This reading seems to make less sense, but it is the 
teading adopted by the Tibetan commentators. According to Bu-ston, “at first her form is 
beautiful, and confers benefit, but later it is ugly, destroying, i.e., suppressing” (NS 135a). 
The terms he uses, rjes su ‘dzin pa (anugraha) and tshar gcod pa (nigraha), are terms for 
tagical procedures, which may be implied here. 


The CS mss. here are partially obliterated, with only ms. B reading -sevitam. This reading 
is supported by the AU mss., which read viradvayasevitam (I 592b.6, J 213.5), which I have 
translated here, assuming that -sewitam should be declined as -sevita. Bhavabhatta, however, 
gives the teading viraédvayasevitum, which he explains means that she is one who serves 
(sevini) the nondual hero (Pandey 2002, 105: virddvayasevitum iti viradvayasevinityarthah). 
Following Bhavabhatta, we might translate this line as “She is Riipika, who is known to non- 
dually serve the Hero.” While both readings are ungrammatical, the former is less so, and it 
thus seems the most likely reading to me. 
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threatens with her raised brows,2° and who aside from this is the terrifier of 
breath should be called Lama. Pigs, sarabha* deer, cats, jackals, goats," and 
Siva’s snakes?3 will all be frightened on account of her. She is indeed known 
to be Paravrtta. She who, being delighted, laughs,*4 and moreover having 
gone does not return, and who is openly impassioned and laughing, is 
known to be Khandaroha. 

She is distraught, and whomever she touches—with her hand, a clod 
of earth, her foot, the hem of her garment, or with a stick of the aru tree>— 
will not live. She should be recognized as Anivarta, who is infamous as one 
not to be invoked. She who laughs, mutters, weeps, or suddenly flies into a 
rage is known to be Aihika. [She is the goddess who always has a cheerful 


20 The text here is deficient in the CS mss. due to the fraying of the folio in ms. A. I follow 
here the reading in AU ms. I, bhruvotksepais tarjayanti (1 592b.6-7; J 213.5—6: bruvot- 
kseppa). Pandey’s edition reads here briiksepe, and does not explain the source or reasoning 
for this text (2002, 105). 


2! The term Sarabha originally designated a species of deer, but the term is also applied to thé 
young elephant as well as to a mythical mountain dwelling beast. The Tibetan translations 
seem to incline toward the latter meaning but vary in its interpretation; Mardo’s revision teads 
dred (PM 226b), the red bear (Ursus isabellinus), Sumatikirti’s reads seng ge, the lion (SL 112a). 


22 The CS mss. here read -sygiladyd, which makes no sense in this context; the AU mss. read 
-Srgalaja, which corresponds to the Tibetan ce sbyang ra (PM 226b, SL 112a). 


23 Regarding the interpretation of siva@haya as “Siva’s snakes,” see Kalff 1979, 280-81. Ivis 
based upon its analysis as sivat+ahayab (masc. nom. pl. of ahi), with the observation that -ah 
terminations are frequently transformed to -@ in Buddhist Sanskrit texts. It does make more 
sense than the Tibetan translation, “jackals, goats and horses” (ce sbyang ra dang rta dag 
dang), which ignores sivd, probably because they read Siva as “jackal” and haya as haya, 
“horses” (which is redundant since sga/a, mentioned in the same line, also means jackal), 
Pandey emends the line to read varahasarabhamarjarairgaladya aja haya to accord with the 
Tibetan translation, but this is inappropriate as it retains the defective ddya termination. 


24 This translates the Tibetan (PM 226b: rgod pa; SL 112a: dgod pa). The CS mss. here até 
damaged due to fraying, but the AU mss. here read sahate (I 592b.8, J 213.7). Note that 
hasate, which is attested by the Tibetan translations rgod pa and dgod pa, is repeated below, 
and makes more sense in this context than sahate. , 


25 Ms. A is damaged here; it reads va-x-hdstena, with the damaged syllable appearing to be ru: 
This reading is suppored by AU ms. I, which reads carukastena (I 592b.8; J 214.1: vasa- 
kastena, misreading ru as sa). Pandey reads va kastena here, seemingly unaware of t 
damaged syllable or the AU parallel text (2002, 105). He was probably influenced here’ b 
the Tibetan translations, which read simply “with sticks” (PM 226b, SL 112b: shing dag gis)» 
The name dru refers to the tree Lagerstroemia regina. 
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countenance,”° and converses with Buddhists, and who is known as one 
born in the Vajra clan.]?7 

One should recognize the emblem in the dakinis’ clan that is honored 
by the hero.?8 A skull, an axe, a tusk, a wheel, armor, a banner, a sword, and 
a terrible [knife]?9—-counting them, they are known as the eight that are 


famed as the emblems of the clans.*° 

Selene ae oe eee 

26 This translates the Sanskrit preserved in the AU mss., prahasitavadand (I 592b.5, J 213.3-4). 
The Tibetan translations here read “saluation” (PM 226b, SL 112b: gsong por smra ba), but 
this reading seems to make less sense in this context. 


27.The text in brackets does not occur in the CS mss., but occurs both in the AU mss. 
({592b.5, J 213.34) and in Mardo’s and Sumatikirti’s translations (PM 226b, SL 112b). 


28 The CS mss. here read dakininam kule mudram virasevitum laksayet, which Pandey ren- 
ders as dakininam kuliniha mahavadini laksayet (2002, 106), despite the fact that mahavadini 
is attested nowhere, and mudrd@ is attested in all sources, including Mardo’s Tibetan (PM 
226b). Bhavabhatta reads kulamudrd, and the reading kialanitha occurs in the AU mss. 
([.592b.9, J 214.1), where it makes sense, as the AU omits mudrdm, and thus needs an 
object for the verb. Bhavabhatta reads mudrd, but does not seem to know what to do with it. 
He glosses the infinitive sevitum as virasevini, as above; I translate the term as “honored” here 
because the mudram does not appear to be the human consort, but rather the inanimate 
emblems listed in the next verse. Bhavabhatta also glosses /aksayet as janiyat, which is one of 
the two meanings of this verb (2002, 107). 


9 There is considerable divergence among the various sources here. I have translated the read- 
ing of the CS mss., which is kapdla-parasu-damstras cakra-kavaca-dvaja-khadga-samtrasani 
samkhyalh] castami smrtah kulamudraprakirtitab. Regarding samtrasani, 1 follow Bhava- 
bhatta’s gloss of it as kartri (2002, 107). Sachen, however, glosses it as vajra (PG 329.2). 
Bhavabhatta’s text is identical to this, except that he reads kacadhvaja (“hair banner”) which 
he glosses as muktakesata (“the state of having loose hair”; Pandey 2002, 107); this, however, 
is not a hand implement, and it also is problematic in that this list has only seven items. He 
also cites an alternate text that has five items, reading kapdla-paratu-damstras ca khadga- 
samtrasani caiva. This is almost identical to the AU reading, which is kapala-parasu-damstra 
khadga-samtrasani caiva (I 592b.9, J 214.1-2). Jayabhadra does not quote the full list, but he 
does state that it has five items, which indicates that this was likely the original list, writing 
“As for the five—skull, and so forth—each one is as one wishes” (E 24b.5: kapaladini pafica 
pratyekam yathestam eva). He also glosses trdsani as vajra. The Tibetan translations have 
alternate readings. None of the three attest kavaca or anything like it, and all three (PM 226b, 
SL 112b, PG 329.2) read drung (“conch”), seemingly reading samkhd in place of samkhyab. 
Mardo reads vajra, and reads samtrasani with khadga as “terrible sword” (ral gri kun tu sgrag 
byed nyid). Sumatikirti omits vajra, and seems to take samtrdsani as a separate item. 


” According to Kambala, the eighth deity is Varahi. They hold these implements in their 
tight hands. In their left hands they hold khatvanga staffs and skull bowls filled with uterine 
blood and semen. See SN 35b, 37b. Tsong Khapa generally follows Kambala’s commentary, - 
but identifies the eighth goddess as Nartesvari (KS 119a). 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The True Procedure of the Colors, Characteristics, and 
Signs of all Yoginis 


Now, moreover, I will explain the supreme state! of the dakinis, 
whereby one correctly discerns the dakinis who abide by the commitments,? 

The woman who is reddish golden is redolent with the scent of lotus, 
Although her look is naturally placid, it is accompanied by an impassioned 
appearance. The woman whose fingernails are reddened, and likewise her 
eyes,’ and who has drawn lotuses in her house, is one who is born into the 
clan of PadmanarteSvara. 

She who has a trident between her eyebrows, and has a body which is 
dark blue and pale, is ever intent upon the Vajra clan. She should always 
honor the vajra drawn in her house. The vajradakini born into Sri Heruka’s 
clan is known to appear with a trident‘ and also a spear on her forehead. 
Her eyes are red as well as reddish-yellow,° and her feet and hands are like- 
wise red. She constantly exhibits affection for and is intent upon a goat or a 
chicken, and she always worships the vajra sign in her house. There is no 
doubt that she is a dakini born into Sri Heruka’s clan. 


‘The CS mss. read paramam padam, emended by Bhavabhatta to parant padam (Pandey 
2002, 108), which corresponds to the Tibetan translation mkha’ gro mchog gi go phang (PM 
226b). Sumatikirti’s text, however, has mkha’ ‘gro rnams kyi mtshan nyid ni (SL 112b), which 
corresponds with the AU mss., which read dakininam tu laksanam (1 593a.1, J 214.3). 


? The paragraph breaks in this chapter reflect the groupings of yogini clans according to Tsong 
Khapa. See KS 119b-121b. 


3 Mardo omits the text that her eyes are reddened, and adds here that she “loves all men” 
(PM 227a: de bzhin skye bo kun la brtse). This text is unattested elsewhere. 


4The AU mss. here read “lance” (H 133a.1, I 593a.3-4, J 214.6: fala). The Tibetan transla- 
tions, however, read “trident” (PM 227a, SL 113a, PG 331.2: rtse gsum), corresponding to: 
the Sanskrit trisala. 


5 The AU mss. read raktakso gaura ca (A 133a.1, 1 5934.4; J 214.6: raktaksau), which is 
apparently a defective line missing two syllables. The Tibetan translation (PM 227a, SL 113a: 
mig dmar mdog ni dmar ser yang) suggests an emendation, namely raktaks[i] [raktalgaura ca. 
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On her forehead or hand a wheel is visible. Swarthy as a [rain] cloud, 
she always wears a silk headband. She is a woman of perfected good fortune 
and exemplary virtue.© The wheel drawn in her house is constantly wor- 
shipped. She is a dakini born into Vajravarahi’s clan, and is proud of her 
power. She is dark as black kohl, and buck-toothed.’ She is constantly cruel, 
contrarian,® and courageous. She always takes pleasure in bathing, and is not 
one of many words. The auspicious vajra drawn in her house is constantly 
worshipped. She who is born in Vajravarahi’s clan is [one of] the fifteen 
thousand.? 

She is yellow like gold, and hairy, with unmoving eyes.!° On her fore- 
head or hand a vajra is visible. She always maintains a state of royalty, and 
she is haughty and truthful. She is scented with jasmine perfume. The great 
vajra in her house is continuously worshipped. She is a supreme lady of great 
yogins,'! born into Khandaroha’s clan. 

She is ever fond of meat, is lean, and has the color of black kohl. She 
has the form of a lance on her forehead, and takes delight in cruel deeds. She 
always goes to the charnel ground, and she is fearless and free of disgust.! 


6 That is, sadhvi paratara (Pandey 2002, 110), correctly translated by Sumatikirti (SL 113a: 
mchog tu bden pa). Mardo reads here that she has “exemplary happiness” (PM 227: mchog tu 
‘bde ba), which may represent a very old misprint. 


7 The Tibetan translations add that her teeth are white (PM 227a, SL 113a, PG 331.3). The 


Sanskrit preserved in the AU mss. omits this information. 


8 The Sanskrit reads merely vaémd, which Bhavabhatta glosses as “she delights in illicit affairs” 
(Pandey 2002, 110: vameti asatpade rata). 


id Bhavabhatta explains that “fifteen thousand refers to the fifteen thousand yoginis” (Pandey 
2002, 110: sahasrani dasapatcakam iti paticadasasahasratni yoginya ityarthab). 


'° All of the Tibetan translations agree that she has “unmoving eyes” (PM 227a, SL 113a, 
PG 331.3: mig mi g-yo). The AU mss., however, give the variant reading tathérapiksi (I 293a.7; 
J 215.4: tatharapiksi). 


"| The Sanskrit here reads mahiayogisvari para, literally “supreme lady of great yogins.” The 
Tibetan translations, however, read rnal “byor ma yi dbang phyug mchog, “supreme lady of 
great yoginis” (PM 227a; SL 113b). 


2 This translates nirghrna (H 133b.3), which can mean “cruel” or “ruthless,” but which also 
means “free of aversion or disgust.” The Tibetan translations are not particularly clear here, 
but seem to point to the latter interpretation. Mardo’s revised translation reads risog med 
(PM 227b), which Tsong Khapa glosses as btsog med, “free of filth” (KS 121a). Pandey also 
Notes that Mardo’s text reads rtog med, “free of conceptual thought,” in some editions (2002, — 
427) However, Mal and Sumatikirti read “free of purity” (PG 331.4: grsang sbra mea; 


(cont'd) 
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She has a lance on her forehead,'3 and the skull drawn in her house is wor- 
shipped. She is a dakini born into the clan of the deity Sri Heruka. 

She is a woman who is cloud-colored and has uneven teeth. She 
always [delights in] cruel deeds, and bares her left incisors. The axe drawn in 
her house is always worshipped. Have no doubt that she is a dakini born in 
Vinayaka’s clan.4 These characteristic[s] of the troop of dakinis born into 
Heruka’s clan! were stated for the sake of benefiting the adepts. 


SL 113b: gtsang med). The idea, perhaps, is that she is free of conceptions of purity arid 
impurity, ie., free of aversion or disgust. 


13 This translates the Sanskrit preserved in the AU mss., namely yasya lalate Siilam (A 133b:3; 
I 593b.1, J 215.6~7). However, the Tibetan translations all indicate here that she has 4 
“drop” (thig le) on her forehead (PM 227b, SL 113b, PG 331.4). I follow the former for it 
merely has the fault of being repetitive, while the latter has the fault of contradicting the 
previous assertion that she has a lance drawn on her forehead. 


141 iterally meaning “remover,” vindyaka is a name of Ganega. Bhavabhatta comments that 
Vinayaka refers to Vighnari, “foe of obstacles” (Pandey 2002, 110), which is another name 
for Ganega. Vighnari or Vighnantaka is also a tantric Buddhist deity usually depicted as tram- 
pling Ganeéa. See Heller 2001. Bu-ston comments that vindyakakulodbhitd means one born 
into the clan of the Vinayaka Samvara (NS 139a: rnam par ‘dren pa bde mchog gi rigs las. 
byung ba’). 


15 According to Bhavabhatta, the text here, dakiniganasya herukakulodbhavd, is incorrectly 
declined. He glosses herukakulodbhava as herukakulasambhavasya, declining it with dakini- 
ganasya (Pandey 2002, 111). 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Procedure of Pointing Out the Gestures of the 
Yoginis 


Furthermore, I will explain the defining marks of the lamas, through 
which the adept can recognize their actual physical characteristics.! Her face 
appears round,” and she has long, hairy eyebrows on her ever-bearded face. 
She is well dressed, clean, gentle, imperturbable, and truthful, and always 
delights in the true Dharma. She should be known as a sister of the heroes. 
The lotus gesture? should be presented, or perhaps the turtle gesture.‘ It is 


! The first seven verses of this chapter are missing in the CS mss. due to a missing folio, but 
the Sanskrit can be restored using the parallel passage in the AU and quotations in the com- 
mentaries of Jayabhadra and Bhavabhatta. The Sanskrit preserved in these sources for this 
verse reads atah param pravaksami lamanam tu laksanam / samyagangivayavam sidhakab /. 
On the basis of the Tibetan translation, Pandey adds janiydd yena before sadhakah (2002, 
112). I also follow the Tibetan here in translating this additional text. 


? Pandey adds here the term vistirnam: (2002, 112), on the basis of Mardo’s translation yongs 
rgyas par (PM 227b). This addition appears unwarranted as it is not attested elsewhere. 


3 Viravajra describes the padmamudra as follows: “As for the hand gestures, the yogin binds 
together the thumbs and little fingers, and extends [the other] fingers [around them]; this is 
the lotus gesture” (PD 397b). Kambala gives a complementary description: “Regarding the 
lotus gesture, both hands are presented [as if] surrounding a lotus” (SN 38a). Bhavabhatta 
describes it succinctly as follows: “curling the fingers toward the palm is the lotus gesture” 
(Pandey 2002, 112: afijaligatangulikuticanat padmamudra). 


4 Three seemingly divergent explanations of the kiirmamudra are given by our commen- 
tators. According to Viravajra: “The yogin sets his left hand face downward (kha spub tu byas 
pa [presumably meaning with the palm facing downward]), and covers it with his right hand, 
placing the right fingers between the left fingers; this is the turtle gesture” (PD 397b, 398a). 
This appears to describe a gesture in which, with both palms face downward, the right hand 
is placed over the left, and the fingers are intertwined. Bhavabhatta writes: “Spread out and 
taise one’s right hand; the left, contracted, should be placed on top of it; this is the turtle 
gesture” (Pandey 2002, 112: daksinam hastam prasryoddhrtam krtya ca tadupari vimam 
cakuficitam: sthapayed iti kitrmamudra). This is similar to the above, but reverses the place- 
ment of the hands, and does not call for the intertwining of the fingers. Kambala, however, 
describes it as follows: “The turtle gesture is joining the palms of both hands” (SN 38a). Iam 
inclined to accept the former explanations, since they better approximate a turtle, and also 
because the mudra@ Kambala describes sounds more like the better known anjalimudra. 
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held that [displaying] an antelope hide or a water-vessel is her counter 
gesture.> The tenth is her lunar day, and a lotus is drawn in her house. This 
is characteristic of women® who are lamas. 

She has prominent lips and large, reddish yellow eyes. She is wealthy, 
fortunate, and auspicious, and yellow like the campaka flower. Her fangs 
are neither too long nor too short.” She prefers variegated clothing. On her 
forehead are three lines reaching up toward the part of her hair. She laughs 
and is pleased, seizes the road and stays [there].° She always takes delight in 
tales of death in battle.? Seeing such a wanton one, display the lance gesture 
and exhibit the dance in which the left foot is drawn up.!° It is held that 
turning to the left is her counter gesture. The eighth and fourteenth lunar 


> Viravajra clarifies these obscure counter gestures as follows: “The yogini, in response to the 
7) g YOR; P : 
lotus gesture, forms the antelope gesture, [also known as] the Avalokitegvara gesture, which is 
g pe g ira g 
placing the left fist over the left breast. In response to the turtle gesture, she places the vajra 
fist over her knee; this is the Maitreya gesture.” (PD 398a) 


6 The AU mss. here read striyandm (H_ 134a.3, 1 593b.5, J 216.5-6), “of women,” in af 
unconventional declension, and this reading is supported by the Tibetan translations bud 
med rnams kyi (PM 227b; SL 114a: bud med kyi). Bhavabhatta gives the variant Sriyanam, “of 
the glories,” which Pandey accepts (2002, 113); but this makes less sense, and is unattested 
elsewhere. 


7 This translates the text preserved in the AU, dirghadirghakarala ca (1 593b.5, J 216.6; 
H 134a.3: dirghdadirghau karala ca). The term karala means “terrible” or “dreadful,” but it 
primarily refers to fearsome teeth or fangs, from its root meaning “gaping, cleaving.” This 
reading is attested in two of the Tibetan translations (SL 114a: mche ba ring min thung ba 
min; PG 332.2: mche ba ring min thung ba min pa dang). Pandey’s edition refers to the AU, 
but apparently misreads this line as dirghadirghakard; it rejects this reading and instead 
“restores” the Sanskrit from Mardo’s revised translation, which omits mche ba, resulting in 
the text nadirgha natidirgha (2002,113). 


8 This passage (margam akramya tisthatt) is difficult to interpret. It could simply mean that 
she “treads upon then road and stays [there],” perhaps meaning that she is peripatetic, con- 
tinually traveling and periodically stopping at places along the way. The Tibetans, however, 
translated Zkramya as rnam par gnon pa, suggesting that they interpreted the term in its sense 
of “to seize, attack, or invade.” Sachen comments that “when she meets a man traveling on 
the road, she seizes and obstructs him” (PG 332.2), suggesting banditry or worse. This seers 
to accord with her martial character, indicated by the text which follows. 


? Here I follow the Tibetan (PM 227b: /g-yul du ‘chi ba rnams kyi nil lgtam dag la ni rtag tu 
aga’). However, the Sanskrit samgrame mrtakanam tu kathasu ramate sada could also be read 
as “She always takes delight in battle and tales of death.” 


10 According to Viravajra, “The yogin extends his left forefinger, displaying the lance ges- 
ture, and displays the dance in which the left foot is drawn up” (PD 398a). 
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days are attributed to her. There is continual worship of the lance drawn in 
her house. This is characteristic of the Lokesvari lamas. 

Her cheeks appear ever sunken, and she is reddish golden and always 
has greenish yellow eyes. Her hair is curled and her head turbaned. She 
appears to have a single line extended across her brow. Moreover, she has a 
long neck and is tall,!! and she always prefers red clothing. She laughs, 
sings, and also becomes instantly excited. Her mind wavers, and she is 
particularly attracted to quarrels. Seeing such a wanton one, display the 
spear gesture. Then the second gesture, that of the bell,'? should be 
eagerly presented. It is held that turning to the left is her counter gesture. 

She is short with thick calves, always prefers yellow garments, and 
drapes cloth over her shoulders. Seeing such a wanton one, display the wheel 
gesture.'4 Then the second gesture, that of the conch," should be eagerly 
presented. It is held that turning to the left is her counter gesture. The 
fourteenth is her day, and a vajra is drawn in her house. This is characteris- 
tic of the Sri Heruki lamas.'° 


'l The Tibetan translations lack any text corresponding to coced (“and is tall”); they also lack 
any alternate readings here. 


12-The CS mss. here read vajram saktim va mudram (“vajra or spear gesture”), but the vajra 
is probably a later interpolation, unattested in the AU mss. or Tibetan translations. Regard- 
ing the spear gesture, Bhavabhatta comments that “one should brandish one’s index finger, 
pressing all the other fingers with the thumb; this is the spear gesture” (Pandey 2002, 115: 
angusthena Sesasarvangulisamakramanad iirdhvikptim tarjanim dharayed iti Saktimudra). Vira- 
vajra adds some additional information: “Extending the forefinger from the fist of the right 
hand is making the spear gesture” (PD 398a). 


I Viravajra explains: “Cupping the hand over the left knee is displaying the bell gesture” 
(PD 398a). 


4 The CS mss. here read cakramudram, a reading which is supported by the AU mss. 
(H 134b.6, I 594a.2, J 217.6) and the Tibetan translations (PM 228a, SL 114b: ‘kAor lo7 
Phyag reya). Pandey emends this to mukhamudra (“mouth gesture”) on the basis of Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 114-15), but this is inappropriate as this reading is 
unattested elsewhere. According to Tsong Khapa, “one should display the wheel gesture, in 
which one joins the tips of the thumbs and forefingers, and ‘opens,’ i.e., extends, the other 
fingers” (KS 123a). 


Z According to Bhavabhatta, “one should contract the three fingers, the little finger, and so 
forth, of the left hand facing up, and join and then extend the index finger and thumb; this 
is the conch gesture” (Pandey 2002, 115: usténavimakarakaniyasyadyangulitrayam santkocya 
larjanyangusthau samyojya prasirayed iti Sankhamudréa). 


© That is, those who belong to Si Heruka’s clan. 
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All of her limbs are hairy, and her eyes are dark yellow. She is 
dreadful,'” deformed, and terrible, with a large mouth and large teeth.!8 She 
is black colored, and has a large lower lip,!° sunken eyes, and a broken nose. 
Always conversant with the celestial musicians,”° she is cloud-colored and 
charming. Seeing such a wanton one, display the serpent deity gesture.?! 
The second gesture, that of the spear, should be presented eagerly. It is held 
that turning to the left is her counter gesture. The eleventh is her day, anda 
tusk is drawn in her house. This is characteristic of the Vajravarahi lamas. 


17 The Sanskrit here reads karala (H 135a.2; 1 594a.3, J 218.2: kardla; A, B, C: karali). All 
of the Tibetan translations here read “thick” (PM 228a, SL 115a, PG 332.4: sbom), which 


may be due to contamination from the previous section. 


18 The CS mss. here read sthilasya sthiilavaktra, which is redundant as asya and vaktra ate 
more or less synonymous, meaning “mouth.” The line is also metrically defective, missing 
one syllable. Pandey emends the line to sthilasya sthilavaktraka to restore the metre, but this 
does not eliminate the redundancy (2002, 115). The AU mss., on the other hand, read 
sthilasya sthitlavaktrakaja (J 218.2; | 594a.4: -vakerajah; H 135a.2: -vaktragap), which elimi- 
nates the redundancy, since vaktraja (lit. “that which arises in the mouth”) means “teeth.” 
While the Tibetan follows the CS reading (PM 228a: kha che), | believe that sthilavaktraja is 
the best reading here. 


19 The text here, dambosthi, is correctly translated by Sumatikirti (SL 115a: mchu ‘phyang), 
but rendered by Mardo as “hanging belly” (PM 2282: gsus pa glo zhing). 


20 This is a literal translation of gandharvakusala. The Tibetan translations are not literal 
here. Mardo reads “skilled in song” (PM 228a: glu la mkhas pa), while Sumatikirti elaborates 
“she is a dancer with songs of the body(?)” (SL 115a: dus kyi glu dang gar byed ma). 


21 According to Bhavabhatta, to form the nagamudra: “One should raise the left hand, and 
place the right elbow upon it. Hold the right hand with the elevated thumb and forefinger, 
and contract the other three fingers. This is the serpent deity gesture.” (Pandey 2002, 115: 
vamam hastam uddhytikrtya tadupari daksinam kaphonim nidhaydngusthatarjanisamuttha- 
pandd angulitrayam akuficya daksinahastam dhévayed iti ndgamudréa) 


CHAPTER XX 


The Procedure of the Symbolic Hand Gestures of the 
Yoginis 


Now above all I will explain the left-handed signs, whereby one may 
discern one’s true brothers and sisters. Should she show the left hand, it is 
to say “I salute [you].” Should she show her ring finger, it is to say the 
proper salutatory response. Should she slap her belly, it is to say “We are 
hungry.” Should she show her brow, it is to say “I come from space.” 
Should she place her finger in her mouth, that is to say “I am eating.” 
Should she loll her tongue, this means “I have eaten.” 

Should she touch her knee, that is to say “ I am exhausted.” Should 
she touch her fingertips, that is to say “I have rested.” Should she gnash her 
teeth, that is to say “I am eating flesh.”! Should she show a frown, that is to 
say “I am bound.” If she displays the “eagle” (garuda), this is to say “I am 
free.” If she shows a fist, display the trident (pazzifa)> to her. If she indicates 
her hair, gaze with a strange [expression].‘ If she displays her fingernail, 
show her your khatvanga staff.° 


1 The CS mss. are corrupt here due to the fraying of ms. A, but the AU mss. here read mamsam 
bhaksayami (H 135b.3, I 594a.9, J 219.2). Mardo’s translation only attests bhaksayami (PM 
228b: bza’ yi), but Mal and Sumatikirti’s translations also attest mamsam (PG 333.2: sha 
za’o; SL 115b: sha za ba). *Sagvatavajra glosses mamsam bhaksayami as the fiendish threat 
“T will eat your flesh” (TV 295a). 


* According to Jayabhadra: “If she displays the ‘eagle’” means that she repeatedly moves 
about, i.e., shakes, both of her arms which are bent in the manner of wings” (E 25a.1—2: 
garudalm] darsayet ya [t]v iti paksak[a]rena vakrikrtabahudvayo paralm|param vidhiin[o]ti 
kampanta ityarthab). According to Bhavabhatta, “garuda is the tip of the nose” (Pandey 
2002, 117: garudam iti ndsikdgram), but this seems less likely to me, given the association of 
the garuda with the movement of the arms evidenced in the commentaries on ch. 9, and also 
given the common association of freedom with the flight of birds. 


? According to Bhavabhatta the “trident [gesture] involves indicating the forehead, bound 
with a hero’s cloth, with one’s left hand” (Pandey 2002, 117: pattisam iti virapatabandha- 
karena vitmahastam lalate darsayet). Tsong Khapa states that it involves “touching three 
fingers to one’s forehead, in the manner of a skull” (KS 124b). 


* This translates the Sanskrit kesan darsayed ya tu vikrtam ca niriksayet, which occurs in both 
the CS and AU mss. (H 135b.5, I 594b.1-2, J 219.4). This order is evidenced in Sumati- 
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Display [the gesture of] two fangs® to her who shakes her limbs. If 
she indicates one hand with the [other] hand, this is to say “The sacrificial 
cake should be eaten.” If she shows her right hand, it is to say “Do thus!” 
She touches her ear so as to say “Stay.” If she touches her fingernail with her 
fingernails, it is to say “The corpse is being conducted [here].”” If she 
scratches the earth, it is to say “Today I will enter the mandala.”8 

If she touches her chin,? it is to say “Protect my son.”'° If she scratches 
the earth with her left thumb, it means “The elder protects me.”" If she 


kirti’s translation (SL 115b: skra ston pa ni rnam par khro), but it is reversed in Mardo’s, 
which also connects it with the response of displaying the khatvanga staff (PM 228b: rnam 
par ‘gyur ba bleas nas ni I gang zhig skra ni ston pa la! kha tum ga ni de la bstan). Mal 
follows the order of the Sanskrit, but has no equivalent to vikrtam ca niriksayet (PG 333.2), 
Bhavabhatta explains that this means “gazing with a frown” (Pandey 2002, 117: vikrtan ceti 
bhrkutyi niriksanasya vikrtatvam). 


* The Tibetan translations and the AU mss. omit the yogini’s sign of displaying the finger: 
nail (nakham darsayed ya tu) but do give the yogin’s countersign that follows. Bu-ston, how- 
ever, notes that this line occurs “in two [versions] of the Indian text” (NS 143a). 


6 According to Bhavabhatta, “one should place two Vajra fists by both sides of the mouth, 
raising up both little fingers, [making] two fangs, i.e., the gesture of two fangs” (Pande; 
2002, 117: kaniyasidvayam ucchrity asyabandhadvaye vajramuspidvayars nyased iti damstn 
dvayam due danvstre yasyah sa dvidamstra mudra). The “vajza fist” is a fist made by bendi 
both the thumb and forefinger, touching the tip of the forefinger to the thumb’s knuckle, 
and grasping the top joint of the thumb with the other three fingers. 


7 This translates my reading of the Sanskrit in the CS mss. Ms. A is damaged here, missing 
two syllables, reading mrta niyate x x ktam bhavati. Pandey reconstructs this as mrtd niyatety 
uktam bhavati, but this accounts for only one of the missing syllables. I read here myto niyate 
ity uktam bhavati, which accounts for the extra missing syllable (the failure to take sandbi 
into account is a common error). This reading seems to correspond to Mardo’s translation, 
although Mardo strangely reads “corpse” in the instrumental case (PM 228b: shi yis khyer). 
The AU mss. read here “Death is certain” (H 135b.7, 1 594b.3, J 219.6: mrtyofr] niyatam). 
This reading is supported by Mal’s translation (PG 333.3: shi bar nges). Sumatikirti’s 
translation may be a garbled version of this (SL 115b: ‘chi bar brjod par ‘gyur). 


8 According to Jayabhadra, “mandala means an assembly of the committed” (D 33b.7, 
E 25a.2: mandalam iti samayimelapaka ityarthah). 


? This translates the Sanskrit cibukam, attested in Mal’s translation (PG 333.3: hos ho). 
Sumatikirti’s translation reads ko sko, a variant spelling of the term hos ko, “chin” (SL 115b). 
Mardo, however, reads “breast” here (PM 228b: nu ma). 


10 The Sanskrit here, putro me raksitavyam, is improperly declined in all mss., but would 
translate thus if declined putro me raksitavyab. 
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opens her eyes, she would be saying “Do thus!” Should she scratch her 
knuckles,!? this means “Lying in bliss.” Any of these whatsoever may be 
displayed for the messengers. 


11 The Sanskrit here, as above, is improperly declined as gurujano me raksitavyam. The 
Tibetan translates this line as “the elder protects me” (PM 228a: bla ma7i skye bos nga srungs). 
This actually corresponds to the reading in the AU mss., which is gurujano me raksati 
(1 594b.4, J 220.1). This not only makes more sense, but it is also likely the original reading. 
I suspect that the text gurujane me raksitavyam reflects influence from the previous line. 


12 The CS mss. here read. “should she lick her knuckles” (parvani lehayed ya tu). Mardo and 
Mal here read “touch” rather than “lick” (PM 229a, PG 333.3: reg pa). The AU mss. here 
read the variant lekhayed (I 594b.5; H omits; J 220.2: /esayed)—literally meaning “should 
cause to scratch,” although the causative sense may not be implied here—which would 
roughly correspond to the Tibetan veg pa. Bu-ston indicates that “bri bar byed pa (a literal 
translation of lekhayed) is the equivalent reading here (NS 143b), indicating that veg pa is an 


interpretive translation. 


CHAPTER XXT 


The Procedure of the Characteristics of the Visual Body 


Gestures 


Next I will explain the characteristic[s] that are the great secret of 
vision. One should show one’s head to the woman who touches her crown. 
One should show one’s cheek to her who shows her forehead. One should 
show one’s tongue to her who shows her tooth. If she displays her lips, 
show her [one’s] chin.’ Show [one’s] belly to her who touches her neck. If 
she shows her hands, show her one’s forearm. Point out the earth? to her 
who displays her buttocks.? Should she display her breasts, show her one’s 
chin. Show one’s navel to her who shows her belly. 

Should she display her secret,4 show her one’s penis. One should 
show one’s anus to her who shows her thigh. If she displays her knee, show 
her one’s shank. Display the sole of one’s foot to her who displays her feet. 
Should she show her finger,> show her one’s fingernail. Should she point to. 
the earth, point out the sky to her. Point out the sun to her who indicates 


! While this sentence follows the same grammatical pattern as the others, in this and several 
other instances below I translate the relative clause as a conditional clause in order to relieve 
somewhat the passage’s repetitiveness. 


? The Sanskrit texts here all read prthvim, which Bhavabhatta explains refets to the “earth 
touching gesture”. (Pandey 2002, 119: bhisparsamudréa), the gesture in which, in seated posi- 
tion, one rests one’s upper right arm on one’s right knee and touches the ground with the tip 
of one’s fingers. The Tibetan texts indicate that it is the back (rgyab, prstham) that is indi-. 
cated here, which very well may represent a genuine textual variant. 


3 The Sanskrit here, trikatika, is a bit obscure; hati or katika refer to the hips or buttocks, but 
the prefix ¢ri (three, triple) makes the referent obscure. According to Bhavabhatta, “trikafi- 
kam is a [textual] difficulty connected to the two buttocks” (Pandey 2002, 119: trikatikdm 
iti sphigdvayasambandhigranthih). The Tibetans translated this literally as “triple waist” (PM. 
229a: sum rked) and “waist” (SL 116a: bsked pa). 


4 This, as Bhavabhatta informs us, is her dharmodaya (Pandey 2002, 119), which he identi- 
fied with the vulva (6haga) in the context of ch. 5 above. 


> The Tibetan translations here read sor tshigs, “finger joint.” 
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the sky. If she indicates a river,° point out the ocean’ to her. Have no doubt 
here regarding the dakinis’ body gestures; with them one should always 
display the true vision, [to which] the secret ones® proceed. 


6 Bhavabhatta explains that this is the “river gesture, which is gesturing with the hand in the 
air in the shape of a river” (Pandey 2002, 119: hastenakise nadyakarena rekhadinabhinaya 


nadimudra). 


7 According to Bhavabhatta, this is the “ocean gesture, [which is made] with the two hands 
fluttering in space” (Pandey 2002, 119: akase vepamanena hastadvayena samudramudri). 


8 According to Jayabhadra, the “secret ones” (guhyak@) are the yoginis, which is fascinating 
since this is a term for the yaksa class of spirits (E 25a.4—5: gukhyaké iti yoginyah). This term 
was mistranslated by the Tibetans as “secret” (PM 226a: gsang ba). This final verse was omit- 
ted in Sumatikirti’s text. 


CHAPTER XXII 


The Procedure of the Characteristics of the Distinctive 
Limb Gestures 


Furthermore, I will explain the distinct limb gestures,! whereby one’s 
brother or sister may be recognized, without doubt.” If she shows one finger, 
it is to say “Welcome.” As for showing two fingers,? this is to say “[You are] 
truly welcome.” These are famed as the gestures of the limbs of all yoginis.‘ 
One should know the eye gesture, [in which] the finger[s] of both [hands] 
are shown,° and the forefinger is somewhat bent.° She to whom the mantrin 


1 The CS mss. can be read here as atah param pravaksydmi angamudravisesatah, which I have 
translated above, or as ...angamudra[h] visesatah, which would be translated as: “Furthermore; 
I will explain above all the limb gestures.” I follow Kambala in choosing the former reading, 
as the Tibetan translation of his commentary clearly indicates the compound here (SN 38b: 
yan lag phyag rgya7t khyad par ni). Bhavabhatta attests this reading, but also states that there is 
an additional text which reads here athatah sampravaksyamy angamudra yathavidhib (Pandey 
2002, 121). The term yathavidhih occurs in the AU mss. (I 595a.2, J 221.3), and also in one 
of the Tibetan translations (PM 229a: cho ga bzhin), while another points to both (SL 116a~b:. 
yan lag ji bzhin phyag reya mchog). This reading is also viable, translated as: “Further, I will 
explain the limb gestures in accordance with the procedure.” 


2 The CS mss. are corrupt here, reading yena vijidyate bhrata bhagim va visesatap. A beter text: 
is preserved in the AU mss., namely yena vijhdyate bhrata bhagini va na samsayah (1 595a.2, 

J 221.3). I believe that the second visesatah here is an erroneous substitution based upon the 
preceding line. The Tibetan translations both attest na samsayab (PM 229a: the tshom med. 
gyur ba’o; SL 116b: the tshom med ba’o). 


3 According to Bhavabharta, it is the index and middle fingers that are shown (Pandey 2002, 
121: tarjanimadhyamayor darsanena). 


4The CS mss. here read etd sarvayoginyah angamudraprakirtitah, which is supported by the 
Tibetan translations (PM 229a, SL 116b). In place of eta sarvayoginyah, AU ms. I reads mudra 
potramginam (1 595a.3), and ms. J reads mudratam yogininam (J 221.4), both of which appear. 
to be corrupt readings. 


5 At this point the CS ms. is missing five folia. The following is derived from the parallel 
passage in the AU and from the commentaries, in consultation with the Tibetan translations. . 
Significant variants will be noted as they occur. 


© Bhavabhatta comments here: “The eye gesture should be known as that gesture in which. 
one should indicate with—i.e., form a pointer with—the middle and index fingers of both 
hands. The remaining fingers are contracted, and the index fingers bent slightly.” (Pandey. 
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shows this will instantly come under his control for as long as he lives, have 
no doubt.’ 

Should she show a middle finger, show her a forefinger. If she displays 
her ring finger, show her one’s tongue. If she shows the trident [gesture], 
present to her the lance [gesture]. Should she display her head, show her 
the part of one’s hair. If she points to the ground, show her one’s mouth.? 
Should she frown, indicate the part of one’s hair. If she shows her teeth, 
show her one’s lips. [If she shows her neck, show her one’s mouth.]!° If she 
shows her forehead, show her one’s eye. These are proclaimed to be the 
gestures of the limbs of all yoginis; with them one should display the true 
vision, [to which] the secret ones proceed. 


2002, 121: dvabhyam jyesthatarjanibhyam hastadvayagatabhyam siicyam siicikriwa sesiinguli- 
samkoce kimcit kuficité tarjani yasyam sa tatha mudra tam netramudram vijaniyat) This trans- 
lation follows the Sanskrit in the AU mss. (I 595a.3, J 221.4-5), Bhavabhatta’s commentary, 
and Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 116b). Mardo’s instructions for the gesture differ slightly, 
reading “the left middle finger is extended, and the forefinger contracted slightly” (PM 229b: 
gyon gyi gung mo brkyang pa la // cung zad mdzub mo bskum pa ni). 


7 Bhavabhatta’s commentary adds an additional line here: mudra potangininam yavajjivam 
na samsayah (Pandey 2002, 122). This likely reflects a genuine textual variant, but I have not 
included it in my translation, as it is unattested elsewhere, it is repetitive, and it is seemingly 
defective. As noted above (p. 248 n. 4), the text mudra potangininam does occur in one AU 
ms. (I 595a.3), although not at this point in the text. 


8 This translation is based upon Jayabhadra’s commentary: “The trident [gesture is made 
with one’s fingers] on the forehead in the shape of a trident. Present [to her] the lance [gesture] 
—i.e. touching little finger and thumb—with the three remaining fingers in the shape of a 
lance.” (E 25a.3—4: pattisam iti lalate pattisakarena / silam iti kanisthangusthabhyam sparsena 
Sestngulitrayam siulakarena darsayet) 


>The AU mss, here read medinim darsayed ya tu vaktram tasyah pradarsayet (H 137a.3, 
1595a.5; J omits). Mardo’s translation, however, reads “If she points to the ground, indicate 
the sky” (PM 229b: / gang zhig sa ni ston byed pa // de la mkha’ ni bstan par bya /); but 
Sumatikirti’s translation supports the Sanskrit reading (SL 116b: / gang zhig svo ni ston byed 
pall de la kha ni bstan par bya). Although svo may be erroneous, kha corresponds directly 
with Sankrit vakera. While Mardo’s translation may represent a genuine textual variant, I 
Suspect that mkha’ may be an erroneous substitution for 44a, perhaps under the influence of 
the similar passage in ch. 21 above (bhamim pradarsayed ya tu akdsam tasyA pradarsayet). 
Despite the preponderance of evidence in support of the vaktra/kha reading, Pandey emends 
the text to read Zéaam here (2002, 122). 


© This sentence is present in all of the Tibetan translations (PM 229b, SL 116b, AU 331b), 
but is not attested in the surviving Sanskrit texts. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The Procedure of the Characteristics of the Dakinis’ 
Signs and Insignia 


Now I will explain the dakinis’ characteristic[s] whereby the heroes 
recognize their heroic sister from afar.! The devoted woman who is pleased. 
with him? should be enjoyed by the hero, [like] the earth.3 Taking her as 


one’s support and ground, worship the binding in union‘ (yogasamvara)5 


1The AU mss. read atah param pravaksimi dakininam tu laksanam / jhayate ditrato yena 
viranam virabhagini // (A 137a.5—6, 1 595a.7, J 222.3). The first pada is attested by Sumati- 
kirti (SL 116b: de nas gzhan yang), but Bhavabhatta gives the alternate text atha[tab] sampra- 
vaksimi (Pandey 2002, 123), attested by Mardo (PM 229b: de nas yang dag bshad bya ba). 
For the second pada Mardo and Sumatikirti both read “diplay of the dakinis” (PM 229b: 
mkha’ gro ma yi rnam rol pa; SL.116b: mkha’ ‘gro ma yi rnam rol ni). This reading, however, 
is unattested elsewhere, while /aksana is attested by several of the commentators (RG 295b, 
TV 296a, PD 400a). The expression viranam virabhagini in the fourth pada is ambiguous; 1 
have followed Bhavabhatta’s gloss of virdnamt as virair. Sumatikirti supports this interpretation 
(SL 117a: dpa’ bo yis), but there is no support for Mardo’s translation dpa’ mo (PM 229b). 


2 Jayabhadra’s commentary here appears to read: “The devoted woman who is pleased with 
him is the hero’s yogini who is the outer, physical goddess loved by that adept with all things, 
and who is not in another’s power and does not know another man.” The Sanskrit of Jaya- 
bhadra’s commentary here is corrupt; my tentative reading, made in consultation with the 
Tibetan translation (MP 56a) is as follows: anurakti samayi yasyeti / yasya sadhakasya bahyanga- 
devaté sarvabhivena sneh[a] parvasa ‘nyapurus[aljnana virasya tasya yogin([i] / (E 25a.5—6) 


3 This line is clarified via recourse to the commentaries. Bhavabhatta, for example, writes in 
a somewhat clearer fashion that “The devoted woman, i.e., the yogint who has the general 
commitments, who is pleased with a yogin should be enjoyed by the hero, [like] the earth. 
The hero is a champion; his is the hero’s enjoyment. The earth is that which holds wealth 
and treasures. This means that, having seized the earth full of treasure, it is enjoyed by him.”: 
(Pandey 2002, 123: samayini samanasamaya yogini samtusta yoginas tasya virabhogyd vasunt- 
dhara syat | virah subhazas tasyaiva bhogya virabhogya / vasiini ratnani dhavayatiti vasumdbara | 
akramya vatnaptrnd prthvi tena bhujyata iti bhavah). 


4 Viravajra provides a richer explanation, as follows: 


The phrase the devoted woman who is pleased. with him indicates the procedure 
for propitiating the yogini. The devoted yogini is the charming one who is loved. 
How is she propitiated? The phrase should. be enjoyed by the hero, {like] the 
earth [shows that she] is the karmamudra who is the ground which gives rise to 
the harvest of meditative states and concentrations. As it says in the Samayoga, 
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“The magic of women is much greater than all [other] magic” [JS 151a]. Regarding 
taking her as one’s support and ground, she is taken as the basis through the 
bestowal of the monastic and bodhisattva vows (samvara) and the mantric com- 
mitments. Then worship the binding (samvara) of the wheels of the yogin’s body. 


(PD 400a-b) 


‘According to Jayabhadra: “The ground is the goddess well-trained in tantra and mantra. 
Taking her as one’s support, one should worship the binding in union, i.e., the mahd- 
mudra-yoga.” (E 25b.1—2: medini tantramantrasusiksitam devatim adharam krtvd yogasam- 
varan mahimudrayogam yajet piijayed ity artha) 


5 It is difficult to determine the translation of the term yogasamvara, which might be ren- 
dered as “binding in union” or “supreme bliss in union.” In settling on the former I follow 
the Tibetan translation, sdom pa. Both translations could be justified with reference to the 
commentary of Bhavabhatta, who explains it in terms of perfecting stage yogic practices: 


Union (yoga) is that by which art and wisdom, when they are not harmonized, are 
bound. Sam is bliss, regarding which there is the supreme bliss of union or 
supreme bliss in union, which one should worship. After the supreme joy 
(paraméananda), when one returns to the village of the sense powers from the sense 
objects, and depends upon that bliss alone that is solely mind, then one attains the 
joy of cessation, which is such in so far as the sense powers turn away from their 
objects. When that comes to an end, then one attains the natural joy (sahajananda) 
which arises from and is completely filled with the bliss that abides in rapture, and 
is the reality of nonconceptual wisdom. One is realized through stabilizing the 
seminal essence within the jewel [i.e., the manicakra]; one needs the great instruc- 
tions for the sake of self-realization. On account of this, the lotus feet of the reverend 
true guru should be pleased. Therefore, since one binds the conceptual mind, 
there is binding, which is natural joy. Through the union of art and wisdom there 
arises the gnosis which accords with both of these. One should know that it is 
from precious wisdom and art alone that there is born this priceless gnosis. 


yogah prajhopayau vaisamyatmanah samvrnoty aneneti sambandhah / sam sukham 
yogasya samvaro yogasamvaras tam yajet | adatte paramanandanantaram visayebhya 
indriyagramo nivartate manomatram sukhamdtram dlambate yada tada viramda- 
nandab / tata’ ca visayebhya indriyaviramo viramah / tasyaiva paryantabhito nir- 
vikalpajhanasvaripo niratiSayasukhaparip irnas tajjas ca sabajanandas tam adatta iti 
samudayarthab / sa ca manyantargatabodhicittasthirikaranena pratiyamano py upa- 
desam mahan tam apeksate svapratitaye | tadatham sadgurubhaptarakacaranakamalam 
eva prasannikaryam / ata samkalpdtmanah samvrnotiti samvarab sahajanandah / 
Prajhiopayayogena tayor eva tadriam jhanam udeti | yabhyam jhanam amilyam jayate 
tau prajhopayav eva ratnabhittay iti jheyam / (Pandey 2002, 123-124) 


My translation “conceptual mind” follows the Tibetan (Pandey 2002, 462: rnam par rtog 
pai yid). 
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Gazing backward,° the alteration of her face, the knitting of her brow, and 
her unchanging countenance’—the various [indications]® that thus arise 
from the dakini should be quickly recognized. Thrice lined and circular, 
they should be known through their turning and transformations. !° The 
dakinis, truly going, return in an instant.'! One should recognize their sign. 


© Bhavabhatta glosses the term vilomatab/vilomena as follows: “It is said that going against 
the grain (vilomatah) is a characteristic of the dakinis, Abandoning looking forward, they. 
gaze backward.” (Pandey 2002, 124: dakinilaksanam aha vilomeneti / puro niriksanam vihdya 
pascinniriksanam vilomaniriksanam) The reading vilomatab occurs in the AU mss. (H 137b.1, 
I 595a.8, J 222.4). This is preceded in Pandey’s edition by the line esam hi dakininam tu, 
which appears to be a back translation from a line that occurs only in Mardo’s translation 


(PM 229b: di dag rnal ‘byor ma rnams kyi), and is unattested elsewhere. 


7 This expression, Saivatam mukham, is attested in two of the AU mss. (H 137b.1, I 595a.8) 
as well as in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (at least in my reading). However, the other AU ms. 
reads sukham (J 222.5), a reading supported by the Tibetan CS translations. Pandey reads or 
emends Bhavabhatta’s commentary to sukham (2002, 224). While m and s are very similar in 
Bhujimol and Nevari scripts, the oldest ms. of Bhavabhatta’s commentary, ms. F (82a.1); 
clearly reads mukham, as it lacks the “tail” hanging from the lower left portion of the charac- 
ter which distinguishes s from m in this variety of Bhujimol script, and ms. G (77a.3) even 
more clearly reads mukham. Both of these instances are distinct from the word sukbam which 
occurs on the preceding folio of each ms. The Tibetan translation of the commentary (as 
well as all of the other commentaries except for one) attests mukham with the translation rtag 
tu bzhin (CP 198b). The reading mukham may make much more sense here, since the verse 
is listing the yogini’s facial indicators. However, “her unchanging countenance” seems to 
contradict the previous indication, “the alterations of her face.” The sukham reading is also: 
venerable. One commentator, Tathagataraksita, does attest to sd&‘vatam sukham, “unchanging 
bliss,” glossing it as “the reality (tattva) which indicates outer and inner great bliss” (UN 230a). 
This is thus an old alternate reading. 


8 That is, the signs or indications which are non-verbal, such as the previously listed facial 
indicators, as Bhavabhatta informs us (Pandey 2002, 224: tatheti tathabhitam avaggocaram 


ityarthah). : 


° According to Tsong Khapa, these facial indicators show that the yogini is “pleased with” 
the yogin (KS 127b: jes su chags pa, anuraktd), that is, favorably inclined toward him. Vira- 
vajra interprets these signs as indicators of inner yogic processes, saying that they “indicate 
the time of joy” (PD 400b: dga’ ba’t dus mtshon pa yin no). 


10 This very obscure text has given rise to speculation. Viravajra informs us that the “outer 
interpretation” of this line is that it refers to circular lines drawn or marked on the yogini's 
forehead (PD 400b). Tsong Khapa agrees with this placement, holding that they occur “at or 
on the anda” (KS 128a: mdzod spu na), i.c., at the swirl of hair between the eyebrows. 
Sachen, however, locates them elsewhere on the body, explaining that “it is said that above 
the navel of that dakini are three lines that are like semi-circles, and thus are circular” (PG 
334.4). Bhavabhatta does not specify a location, but merely interprets the entire line as 
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ne 
indicating the circularity of the lines, writing: “Thence transformed, those three lines that 


have the form of going and returning thus turn. Should one ask again, what is it is like, it is 
circular, because it is ring-shaped.” (F 82a.4: ato vikrtab tisro rekha gamandgamanariipa ye te 
tatha avartab | punah kidrsa ityaha parimandala kundalab; cf. Pandey 2002, 124) For the 
“inner interpretation” of this and the following line, see Kambala’s commentary below, which 
explains in terms of the inner anatomy of the subtle body (note that he does not comment 
upon the text trirekha parimandala, although his mention of “the three worlds” [Jig rten 
gsum po, *triloka| may reflect an alternate reading [or a variant] of trirekha). Sachen’s place- 
ment of the lines (see above) may also reflect an inner yogic interpretation of this sott. 


11 Kambala gives an interpretation of this puzzling section in terms of internal yogic processes, 
as follows: 


Regarding turning and transformations, “turning” means reversing [the flow of] 
seminal essence in order to achieve perfected bliss. [This is done] by means of the 
yogic posture (yantra) which binds the life-force and vital energy, [drawing forth] 
the perfected great bliss and igniting [the fury fire] which blazes within the navel 
mandala. The mantrin who inserts [these] into the empty central [channel] mixes 
together the three worlds. In that very instant, the conceptions and perceptions 
(rtog tshor) of self and other, and likewise earth, water, wind, fire, and space, are all 
not conceived. [They] return in an instant, i.e., one experiences bliss. (SN 39a, 
with the assistance of Devagupta’s explanatory glosses at SS 109a—b) 


Sachen cites Kambala’s commentary, and then continues: “[They] return in an instant 
means that, having given rise to passion, they return to their previous forms and counte- 


nance” (PG 334.4). 
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First, the speech uttered [by her] is interrupted, and her mouth gapes, 2 
opened in the shape of a vajra.!8 Then her voice is again always embellished 
with the tone of the cuckoo."4 In her house there should be [the following] 
sign[s]: the form of a vajra, together with a mirror, and the form of a sword, 
together with a mirror. The flag-staff, [that is,] intercourse, should always 


2 This is a particularly perplexing passage. The AU mss. here read praguktarthasamarpane; 
while this is consistent with the AU translation (331b), it diverges from the sources concern- 
ing the CS. Most of the CS translations and commentaties attest two lines here dealing with 
her voice and mouth. Two lines to this effect are cited in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, namely 
nirarthakam vacanam khanditam and praggiraim vadanakhanditam (Pandey 2002, 124). 
Pandey takes these as alternative readings, and accepts the latter on the authority of Mardo’s 
revised translation, which has only one line here, namely sugar bzhin gdong ni jig gyur pa 
(PM 229b). Pandey makes up the extra line by back-translating from Tibetan another line 
present in this translation which is not attested elsewhere, namely rnam pa de lta de yi de 
(PM 229b). I, however, am not inclined to accept this back-translation; I would rather accept 
the latter line from Bhavabhatta that is also attested in multiple other sources. A close variant 
occurs in the translations of Sumatikirti and Mal, where we read, respectively, sugar tshig gi 
ni nyams pa yin (SL 117a), and sngar bshad tshig nyams pa (PG 334.4), which diverge only in 
sngar (bshad), “previously uttered,” which corresponds to the AU’s pragukta. Most of the: 
commentaries do not comment on this line; two do, however, and they confirm the reading 
in Mal’s and Sumatikirti’s texts. These include Tathadgataraksita’s (UN 230a) and 1'Tag-pa’i 
rDo-rje’s (TV 297a) commentaries. On the basis of this evidence, I propose the emended 
text praguktagiram khanditam. Although nirarthakam vacanam khanditam (“her speech is 
interrupted, bereft of meaning”) seems more meaningful to me, it is not possible to ignore 
the preponderance of evidence supporting praguktavacanam khanditam, This emendation 
makes Bhavabhatta’s reading for the other line redundant; as a result, I adopt there the AU 
reading, vadanam ca khanditam tasya, which corresponds exactly with Sumatikirti’s text, de yi 
gdong ni Figs ‘gyur ba (SL 117a), as well as with Mal’s (PG 334.4). What exactly does this 
mean? According to Tathagataraksita, both of these lines indicate that she is hare-lipped 
(UN 230a). This reading, however, does not make much sense in the context of a descrip- 
tion of the yoginis’ facial indications. It seems more likely that this text indicates a temporary 
transformation of her face and voice, rather than a permanent disability. 


3 The Sanskrit here reads vajrakrtir iva sphutam, which | interpret as referring to her face 
(vadana) from the previous line. The Tibetan here translates sphutam as “clear” (PM 229b, 
SL 117a, PG 335.1: gsal ba). The Tibetan translators may have been reading it in reference 
to svara in the following line, although it is difficult to see how a “voice” could have the 
“form of a vajra.” 


'4 This translates the Sanskrit svarah kokiladhvanivyaktam tasyah sadaiva hi. The Tibetan trans- 
lations are far less clear, translating vyaktam as lta bu (PM 229b, SL 117a). The second line 
of each also reads gsal ba, which makes little sense here, although Sumatikirti’s text is closest 
to the Sanskrit (SL 117a: geal bar de ni rtag tu yur; PM 229b: mchog tu gsal bar de’i de nyid). 
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be known by means of a mirror. These signs should be known [by him 
whose] form is accomplished.'6 She who is endowed with these characteris- 


tics should be recognized as being the supreme dakini, 

Soe Ne ee 

15 The term dhvajasaktih—a compound of dhvaja (flag) and sakti (staff, spear, or power) — 
was taken by the commentators as referring to the conjoined (samputa) male and female 
sexual organs. Jayabhadra rather cryptically comments here as follows: “The flag-staff should 
always be known refers to her power on that flag, i.e., the penis: this is intercourse. By 
means of a mirror means that the flag-staff is known, i.e., realized, by her gazing at a mirror 
incessantly.” (E 25b.2-4: dhvajasaktis ca jfidyate nityam iti / dhvaje lingam tasmin saktir yasyd 
iti samputa darpanena jheyam iti anavataralm] darpanalm] nir[i]ksamanaya tasya dvaja- 
saktijheyam avaboddhavyam ityarthab) Kambala provides an abstract but poetic commentary 
on these implements, clearly associating them with meditative and yogic processes, as follows: 


In [her] house, and so forth, is easy to understand. In addition, [it refers to] the 
yajra inserted within the lotus: truly meditating on emptiness, everything is sky- 
like. Misknowledge, and so forth, are suddenly [seen to be] faults of conceptualiza- 
tion arising from conceptualization. The mind, naturally pure clear light, is re- 
garded as mirror-like, and all things as if reflections. They are clear and pure like 
the sky. The sword cuts away the afflictions; it is very sharp in achieving the aims 
of sentient beings. Hoisting [them] by means of merit like a flag, the staff pierces 
the afflictions. The mind is one-pointed, and with its pinnacle of flame the yogin 
[undertakes] intercourse (samputa), achieving bliss. [This] clarifies the symbolic 
implements. (SN 39a) 


16 | base this translation on Bhavabhatta’s comments: “These signs should be known sum- 
marizes [the text above]. How is it that with these, and so forth, the yogin knows these 
things? It is said that his form is accomplished, i.e., it is he who is meditatively habituated 
to the nature of the dakinis’ marks.” (Pandey 2002, 125: jaeyani cihnany etdni ity upasam- 
harati | ata aha ebhir ityadi / katham evam bhitani tani yogi janatity aha krtaripo hi / yato 
‘bhyastadakinicihnasvaripah sab /) 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The Procedure of the Symbolic Speech of the Four 


Classes 


Now I will explain the secret signs [indicated] by means of an alter- 
nate language, through which a brother or sister is known by the adept, 
without a doubt.! Potangi is the respectful salutation. Pratipotangi is the 
respectful reply. Gamu means “I go,” and /umba “I come.” “Body” (deham) 
means “town,”? and grhdnam means “a wooden vessel” (catuka).> Birandm! 
is the heart as well, and kauravd means death.> “Bell” (ghanta) means the 


1 The adept, sadhako, is presumably the logical subject of this act of knowing, but the term is 
incorrectly declined in the nominative, given the passive verb j#dyate. Mardo’s revised trans- 
lation, sgrub po la (PM 230a), reflects a different interpretation, taking it to be the indirect 
object of pravaksyami. 


2 The word dehai literally means “body.” According to the Sanskrit preserved by Bhava- 
bhatta, this means “town” (Pandey 2002, 127: nagaram), a reading supported by Mardo’s 
translation (PM 230a: grong khyer). While this line is not preserved in the AU mss. that I 
have consulted, both Sumatikirti’s revised translation and also the AU translation attest a 
variant, “eat!” (SL 117b: zas; AU 33 1b: zas). 


3 This follows the reading in the AU mss. (H_ 137b.6, I 595b.2-3; J 223.2: catukam) as well 
as Bhavabhatra’s commentary (F 83a.6; G 78a.5: catakam). Pandey reads here vatukam 
(2002, 127), but this reading is not supported by the two mss. that I have consulted, They 
are omitted in Sumatikirti’s translation. Note also that the reading grhanam is supported by 
all of the Sanskrit mss, but one (G 78.5, H 1376.6, 1 595b.2~3; J 223.2; F 83a.6: erhanim). 
As above, these two terms are reversed in Mardo’s translation (PM 230a). Mardo translates 
grhanam as “take!” (zung zhig), apparently reading the imperative grhana. 


4 There is significant variation here. Bhavabhatta attests birapam, which is supported by the 
Tibetan transliterations bir@za (PM 230a), biranim (SL 177b), and piranam (AU 332a). 
The AU mss. read dhdranam (I 595b.3, J 223.2; H 137b.6: dhdranakam), and Bhavabhatta 
lists Advanam as a variant (Pandey 2002, 127). One should note that this was mistakenly 
included in Pandey’s edition along with biranam, which they read as virdnam (2002, 126). 


> This text, kaurava maranam, is preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 127). 
They are reversed in the AU mss. (H 138a.1, 1 595b.3: maranam kaurava; J 223.3: maranam 
kauramva), and the Tibetan translations follow suit, taking mdranam as code for kaurava. 
Howeves, kaurava is not particularly meaningful; they translate it as “a bad or evil word/ 
utterance” (PM 230a: smra ngan; SL 117b, AU 332a: sgra ngan), which may be a reading of 


krirarava. 
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corolla [of the lotus],° and ali the “head.”’ Karana means the belly, and vara- 
ham hair.® Sravana indicates the ears. [There are] “the place of ambrosia” 
(amrtasthana) and “the churning stick” (manthana).? 

“Encounter” (samdgamah) designates a man, and “cover” (talikd) the 
dakinis. “Hell” (xarakant) means the mandala, and “such and such” (amu- 
kam) the charnel ground, and kakhila® the gate. “Blow-hard” (Svasana) 


6 Once again, the Tibetan translations reverse the reading preserved in the Sanskrit, taking 
harnika as code for ghanta, bell. 


7 The Sanskrit here reads sivo ih, which according to the pattern thus far should mean that 
firo is a code word for ali. Mardo’s translation omits this line, but it is interpreted thus in 
Sumatikirti’s translation as well as the AU translation, both of which read “sixo means a false- 
hood” (SL 117b, AU 332a: shi ro ni brdzun no). This seems to be based upon a reading of ali 
as alika. Bu-ston, however, takes the opposite interpretation, arguing that “ali designates the 
head” (NS 150b), an interpretation also followed by Tsong Khapa (KS 130a—b). This inter- 
pretation seems to make more sense, since the signified here seem to be largely body parts, 
coded by words that are often nonsensical. 


8 The Sanskrit occurs in the AU mss. as Aaranam udara[m] varabam kesab (H 138a.1, 1 595b.3, 
J 223.3). The term udaram, however, is omitted in Bhavabhatta’s commentary; he equates 
karanam: with varahakesa, pig’s hair (Pandey 2002, 127). This is also the reading taken in 
Mardo’s translation. Sumatikirti’s text is a bit scrambled, equating Aarana with “hair” and 
then just translating varaha as “pig” (SL 117b). Clearly, one version of the CS omitted 
udaram, but I believe that there was also another rendition which preserved it like the AU 
mss. This is attested in the other CS commentary (aside from Bhavabhatta’s) which com- 
ments on this, namely Indrabhiiti’s. He wrote: “kar/a/na means the belly, meaning that it 
is the unelaborated, natural gnosis of the essence of the middle way which is reality itself. 
Vard[ha] is the hair, meaning experiential unity in the various samadhis [states of concentra- 
tion].” (IC 68a-b: / karpa ni Ite ba ste / chos nyid dbu mai snying po sprod med lhan cig skyes 
pai ye shes su shes pao I! pa ra ni sgra ste / sna tshogs du ma ting nge ‘dzin du ro gcigs pa’o /) 
I follow this latter line of interpretation because it makes more sense, preserving the trend of 
symbolically alluding to parts of the body. 


It is difficult to judge here which term is the signifier and which is the signified, as both are 
valid Sanskrit terms that can be read as euphemisms for the sexual organs. Tsong Khapa, un- 
like the SL translators but like the AU translators, takes amrtasthdna to be the signifier here 
(KS 130a-b). Buston seemingly takes the opposite interpretation, writing “manthana is the 
place of ambrosia, which signifies that the vajra rubs within the lotus, the place of ambrosia” 
(NS 150b). The pattern of the text seems to break down here, as manthana and amrtasthana 
clearly signify complementary but distinct entities, the “vajra” and “lotus,” or male and female 
sexual organs. 


0 The AU mss. read Aakhila (H 138a.2, 1 595b.4, J 223.4), a reading supported by Mardo’s 
translation (PM 230a). Bhavabhatta reads kampilyd, a reading supported by Sumatikirti’s 
translation (SL 117b). 
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indicates a brahmin,'! and “enclosure” (paridhi)? the kshatriya. “Absten- 
tion” (virati)!5 designates the vaishya, “cruel” (kriira) the shudra, and 
“outsider” (antastha)> the candala. Pangulikd’® indicates a house, and 


"| The word fvasana means “blowing, hissing, panting, breathing,” and so forth, which calls 
to mind common caricatures of the brahmins. Since the term does seem to be used here 
humorously, I have translated it with the English term “blow-hard,” which has similar hu- 
morous connotations. 


12 Literally meaning “enclosure, fence, protection,” the term paridhi evokes the protective 
functions attributed to the kshatriya or warrior aristocracy. 


13 The association of the term virati (“resignation,” “abstention,” etc.) with the vaishya at 
first seems counter-intuitive, as they are usually associated with abundance and wealth. They 
are also, however, considered “food” for the “eaters” of the higher classes, the brahmins and 
kshatriyas. In other words, they are producers of food and wealth for others, and are thus 
expected to abstain from enjoying the fruits of their labor. See Smith 1994, 46-48. 


44 word with many meanings, ranging from “wounded” to “cruel,” “fierce,” “harsh,” and 
“{nauspicious,” it is not difficult to see the reason for the association of the term Arira with 
the shudras, the “servant” class excluded from the vedic tradition. 


15 Literally meaning “positioned at the end, limit, or boundary,” antastha (AU mss. H 138a.3, 
1 595b.4, J 223.5) is a natural descriptor for outcaste groups such as the candala, whose 
dwellings literally were positioned at or outside of the “limit or boundary” of towns and. 
villages. Bhavabhatta’s commentary here reads antah, “end, limit,” a reading supported by 
Sumatikirti’s cext (SL 117b: yan ta). The AU reading, however, is supported by Mardo (PM 
230a: anta stha na) and Indrabhati (IC 68b: az ta sta), and also makes more sense. 


16 The mss. of Bhavabhatta’s commentary that I have read both clearly read parigulika 
(F 842.3, G 78b.4; Pandey here reads angulik@), a term which, if it has any meaning at all, 
probably means “cripple.” There is considerable variance here, however. The AU mss. read. 
pantalika (A 138a.3, I 595b.4; J 223.5: patalika), and the Tibetans translations transliterate 
the term as pa shu li ka (PM 230a; AU 332a), while Sumatikirti’s text reads a Li ka [-phyugs so 
(117b), evidently taking the syllables alikali to designate pasu, i.e., “livestock,” “beast,” or 
“sacrificial victim.” 
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ister” (bhagini) a dakini.'” Liquor (medaka) is water, and “the astrological 
mansions” (grhdni) is [a sign] for the seals. 

Touching the teeth with the tongue means “I am hungry.” “Bearing 
scent” (gandhavahini) indicates thirst. [If asked] “Whence?” (kutah), 
[answer] “Coming from such and such a place.”*° “Ray of light” (Arana) 
‘means a flower, and tulamba means laughter.?! “Cleaving” (darap) indicates 
the teeth. “Rain” (v7sti) means restraining,?* and “satisfaction” (¢ripti) 


17 Here again there is variance regarding the identification of the sign and the signified. The 
AU mss. read bhagini first (H 138a.3, 1 595b.4: bhaginya dakini; J 223.5: bhagina dakini), 
seeing the former as designating the latter, which reading is also supported by Mardo’s trans- 
lation (PM 230a: bha gi ni mkha’ ‘gro ma’o), while Bhavabhatta inverts the order (Pandey 
2002, 128: dakini bhagini), which inversion is followed by Sumatikirti and the AU transla- 
tion (SL 117b: da ki na ni sring mo’o; AU 332a: da ki ni sring mo’o). 1 accept the former 
interpretation, as bhagini is commonly used as a code word for yogini and dakini in this text. 


18 Bhavabhatta here has mudrépam, “of the seals,” which is close to the AU mss.’ reading, 
trimudranam, “of the three seals” (H 138a.4, I 595b.5; J 223.5: timudranam). The Tibetan 
translations attest mudrita, “sealed” (PM 230a: phyag rgyas debs pa’o; SL 117b: phyag reyas 
btab pa’o; PG 335.4: phyag rgyas btab pa). According to Sachen, this means that “I have you 
as my lord” (PG 335.4: nga la bdag po khyo yod ces pat don no), presumably indicating that 
the speaker is “bound” to the addressee. The AU translation, however, gives a very different 
reading, “urination” (AU 332a: rdo rje chu gtong ba’s, lit. “emission of vajra water”), which 
probably resulted from a misreading of mudrd as mitra, “urine.” 


19 The Sanskrit here reads ésnd gandhavahini. Mardo’s translation (PM 230a) takes the 
latter term as a signifier for the former, as does Tsong Khapa (KS 130b), and I am inclined 
to follow this interpretation, given the fact that hunger was indicated just previously. Both 
Sumatikirti’s translation and the AU translation, however, take trsua@ as the code term for 
gandhavahini (SL 117b: krishna ni dris bsgo ba’o; AU 332a: trishna ni dris bsgo pa’o). Buston 
comments that this thirst is “thirst for placing sentient beings on the path” (NS 15la: / isna 
tri sgo ba’i ming ste / sems can lam la gzhug par sred pa’o /). 


20 Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 128) interprets Auta dgamanam amukasthanat as a question 
followed by a response. He takes Auta dgamanam as the question followed by amukasthandt, 
but I follow the alternate reading provided by all three translations, which interprets kutab as 
the sign, and dgatah amukasthanat as, presumably, the generic answer. 


1 All three translations take tulamba as the sign here. Bhavabhatta argues that Jamba is the 
Sign and tu a conjunction (Pandey 2002, 128), but I find this unlikely, as this chapter is 
otherwise devoid of conjunctions or any other grammatical features, generally just juxta- 
Posing the sign with the signified. 


*? Here again I follow Bhavabhatta’s interpretation; the translations are a bit garbled here. 
The AU translation is the most consistent, taking danta (“teeth,” from the previous set) as a 
Sign for vpstinirodhanam, “cessation of rain” (AU 332a). Sumatikirti’s translation takes dantam. 
as a sign for vrsti, omitting nirodhanam entirely (SL 117b), while Mardo takes nirodha as a 


(contd) 
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means an entreaty (vijfapti). Dhuryu means “outside,” and “fond of mist” 
(dhiimapriya) refers to a cloud. “Summit” (sénu) means mountain, and 
“streams” (saritah) means rivers.?> “Finger” (a7igulz) refers to the limbs. 
“Mouth” (vadana) means “face.” [The term] “stripe” (rajika) indicates the 
tongue, and “withholding” (adaéna) the teeth. [The term] “troop” (pankti) 
refers to a flag, and a “chanter” (chandas) is a rosary. 

“Moving” (ca/a) means the wind, “beast” (pasu) refers to wild animals 
(mrga),?° and “they go” (yantz) indicates the mandala. “A pair” (samam)27 
means a crossroad, and phalgusam a living being. The “great syllable” 
(mahaksaram) is the great corpse.”* Ga is a goat,” and naa human.” Go is a 


sign for vrstinirodhanam (PM 230a: ni ro dha ni char ‘bab pa zlog pa’), which is absurd as ie 
reads nirodha both as the signifier and part of the signified. Pandey emends to vrstinirodhanam 
nirodhah (Pandey 2002, 128), to accord with Mardo, but this is not attested elsewhere. 


23 Here both terms (saritab and nadyab) are in the nom. pl. declension. 


24 The text here juxtaposes vadana and mukha, continuing the pattern of using synonyms or 
synecdochical terms to refer to each other. 


25 Following this, Mardo’s translation adds an additional line, “carrying along (pravaha) means 
a boat” (PM 230b: pra ba ha ni gru’s). Pandey back-translates this into Sanskrit, but this is 
unwarranted as this line is not attested in any of the other translations or commentaries. 


26 The term mrga is usually translated as “deer,” but here the term may refer to a wider range 
of animal species. The Tibetans translated this here with 7i dvags, which usually refers to deer 
or antelope but which also, like myga, can refer to a wider range of wild animals. 


27 The reading samam is clear in the older mss., both Bhavabhatta’s (F 84b.3, G 79a.3) and 
the AU ms. H (138b.1). The newer AU mss., however, read sasam (I 595b.7, 5,224.1), which 
is likely a misrecognition of samam. This latter reading is, however, supported by the Tibetan 
translations (PM 230b: sva sam; SL 118a: sha sa). The letters m, and s are often mistaken 
for one another in these mss. 


28 All of the extant Sanskrit mss. here read mahdsavam, “great corpse.” All of the Tibetan 
translations, however, read phyugs chen poo (PM 230b, SL 118a; AU 332b), “great sacrificial 
victim,” presumably a translation of mahdpasum. The difference in meaning between these 
variants, however, is slight. 


22 The AU mss. read “ga is a goat” (I 595b.7, J 224.1: ga chagalam; H 138b.1: vagavam), 
which is supported by all three Tibetan translations (PM 230b, SL 118a, AU 332a: ga ni ra 
skyes so). Bhavabhatta’s commentary, however, reads mahapasu chagalam, “the great sacrificial 
victim is a goat,” which is unattested elsewhere. 


30 There are two variants here. The AU mss. read na (H 138b.1, I 595b.7, J 224.2), a 
reading supported by Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 118a.2). Bhavabhatta reads a (F 84b.5; 
G 79a.5), as does Mardo (PM 230b). 
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bull, and ma is a buffalo. Ba means “eating,” and Ad is its synonym 
(paryayah).?* [The term] adhyaka* refers to royal officials. 

Touching the breast means dwelling in the forest,*4 and touching the 
mouth means “[I have] eaten.” Touching the teeth means “[I am] satisfied,” 
and ho is sometimes its synonym. Hri means “shame.” In touching the 


void (sanyam),*© “Let’s engage in sexual union” is meant. In touching the 


Se we nS 
31 That is, a synonym for b/d, also meaning “eating.” 


32 The expression adhyakd is attested in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (F 85a.2), along with the 
variant asyaka (G 79a.8). These mss. do not read appakd as reported by Pandey (2002, 128), 
-who again follows the reading in Mardo’s translation, apba ka (PM 230b). This may have 
resulted from a misreading of the variant attested in the AU mss., avyaka@ (H 138b.2, 1 595b.8, 
J 224.1). The adhyaka reading is also attested in several Tibetan translations (SL 118a: a dya 
ha; AU 332a: adbya ka), and in Indrabhiiti’s commentary, “adhya refers to the king of self 
awareness” (IC 68b: adhya ni rang rig pai rgyal po’o). 


33 Here I translate rajapurusa (“royal attendants or ministers”), which occurs in two of the 
three AU mss. (I 595b.8, J 224.3) and is also attested by both of the Tibetan translations. 
The other AU ms. reads rajasparsano (H_ 138b.2-3), a variant spelled correctly in one of 
Bhavabhatta’s mss. (F 85a.2: rajasparsanap); the other (G 79a.8) reads rajaspalana iti; neither 
reads rdjasparse as reported by Pandey (2002, 128). Both translations, however, support the 
rajapurusa reading (PM 230b, SL 118a: rgyal po? skyes bu’o), and rdjapurusa is also reported 
in Bhavabhatta’s commentary. I suspect that nijasparsanap, “touching the king,” results from 
a mistaken substitution under the influence of the text which follows this. 


34 The first part of this sentence, “touching the breast,” is attested in one Tibetan translation 
(PM 230b: brang la reg pa ni nags na gnas pa’o), but not in all Tibetan translations, as this line 
does not occur in the AU. Bhavabhatta does quote the second half of the line, vanam sthiti 
(Pandey 2002, 128). 


3° “Shame” is in fact the meaning of the word Ari, making this more a prosaic definition than 
a secret code. This Sanskrit word, however, may not have been well known in the social con- 
text in which this code may have been employed, and thus it might have functioned as code 
in such a context. 


6 The Sr Herukabhyudaya has in place of “the void” (stong pa, siinyam) “the secret” (HA 
19a: gsang ba), a term sometimes used in this text to refer to the vulva. Tsong Khapa com- 
ments that this refers to “touching the void within the loins” (KS 131a: doms kyi bar stong pa 
la reg na). According to Indrabhiti, “touching the void of the female sex organ (chos ‘byung, 
dharmodaya) refers to the expansion of the experiential elements (&bams, dhatu) by means of 
the sexual union, blazing, and trickling” (IC 69a). 


7 The Sanskrit here, maithunamt kurusva, is conjugated in the second person imperative sin- 
gular, but as maithuna (sexual union) is an action that requires two people, I presume that 
the speaker is asking the addressee to have sex with her. A more literal translation would be 
“You engage in sexual union [with me],” but I prefer the less literal translation as it is also 
less awkward. 
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thigh,** “[Do it] thus from above!” is implied.* It is not [done] from 
below.*° [These] gestures, counter gestures and secret signs are characteristic 
of the four classes*! of the hero’s wives. 


38 There is an ancient tradition in India associating a woman’s touching or displaying of her 
thigh with sexual intercourse. During the vedic horse sacrifice (a/vamedha), prior to the sexual 
union of the queen and the dead horse, the horse is circled by women who (according to the 
Srauta Sitra of Apastambha) “tying up the right side of their hair and loosening the left, 
slapping their right thighs and fanning with their hems,...go around the horse three times to 
the right” (20.17.13, translation in Jamison 1996, 67). Another verse from this same rite 
describes a woman showing the thigh as a sign that she is interested in sex: “When the gods 
have favored the man with a star-marked, stiffened (penis), the woman displays with her thigh, 
like eye-witnesses to the truth” (Vajasaneyi Samhita 23.29, translation in Jamison 1996, 71), 


39 Mardo’s revised translation here reads: “In touching nothing ‘it is not’ is meant. In touch: 
ing the thigh ‘You have sexual intercourse!” is implied.” (PM 230b: /stong pa la reg pa ni med 
do zhes pa’o I! brla la reg pa ni mai thu na gyis shig pa’o /). Pandey emends the Sanskrit to accord 
with this (2002, 127). The only problem with this reading is that it is not attested anywhere 
else. The extant Sanskrit in Bhavabhatta’s commentary and the AU mss. reads Sinyasparsane 
maithunam kurusveti / irusparsane tirdhvena evam iti (H 138b.3, J 224.3, Pandey 2002, 128; 
1 595b.8: mithunam), which is supported by the other two translations (SL 118a, AU 332a), 
and by Indrabhiiti’s CS commentary (IC 69a). Parallel textual passages also occur in three other 
explanatory tantras: the Vajradaka (VD 20b: stong pa la reg pa ni me thu na las gyis shig pa‘a If 
brla la reg pani da lta gyis shig pa’o zhes); the Dakérnava (DM 208a: stong pa la reg pal ‘khrig 
pao brla la reg pa ni / de lear da lar gyis zhes par /); and the Sri-Herukabhyudaya (HA 19a: gang 
bar reg na ‘kbrig pa’o I/ brla la reg na gyis zhes pa‘ /). While all of these translations vary some- 
what from the Sanskrit quoted above, they all correspond with it in associating “touching the 
void (or secret)” with sexual intercourse. I believe that Mardo’s association of it with “it-is 
not” (med do, nasti) resulted from an interpolation of the term Asti, under the influence of 
the term in the next line. Such an interpolation is in fact evidenced in the AU mss., which: 
just before the quoted line read néastiti Sanyam (H 138b.3, 1 595b.8; J 224.3: nastiti Siinya). 


40 Bu-ston explains here: “As for touching the thigh, [it means] ‘I should be below; you 
should do it from above.’ Thus, in this way it should be done. Do it as the uppermost, that 
is, in the unobjectifying samadhi of all things. It is not [done] from below, meaning doing 
other than this is not one of the gestures, counter gestures, or signs. These explanations of 
the definitive meaning are the esoteric instructions of Padmavajra.” (NS 152b) Bu-ston here 
follows and expands upon the briefer comments contained in Padmavajra’s commentary on 
the Dakarnava (Toh. 1419, 219b~220a). 


4l According to Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 129), this refers to the four essence yoginis (IDakini, 
Lama, Khandaroha, and Ripini), and presumably the yogini classes associated with them. 


42 Here I follow both the Sanskrit virabharya (1 595b.9, J] 224.4; H omits due to ms. 
damage) and one of the Tibetan translations (SL 118a: dpa’ bo7 btsun mo); the other two 
translations read “stated by the hero” here (PM 230b: dpa’ bos gsungs pa; AU 332a: dpa’ boi 
gsung gi), on the basis of which Pandey provides the reconstruction virakhya (2002, 127). 
This may represent a genuine textual variant, or it may be a misreading of bharyd as bhasya. 


CHAPTER XXV 


The Procedure of Completely Hiding the Root Mantra 


Now, one is furnished with the end of the eight, which was hidden! 
out of desire for the aims of all, and on account of sentient beings of little 
faith and with deluded, ignorant minds.? With respect to that, the mantra 
clearly stated by the heroes and yoginis is as follows: 


1) Homage to the Blessed Lord, the Lord of Heroes, 

2) Who is like the world-ending conflagration, 

3) Endowed with a crest of dreadlocks, 

4) Whose mouth is terrible, with awful projecting fangs, 

5) Splendid with a thousand arms 

6) Wielding an axe, lasso, upraised spear, and khatvanga 
staff, 

7) Wearing a tiger hide, 

8) And who has a great smoky-dark form. 


1'That which is hidden, the commentators tell us, is the root mantra; it is hidden via the 
mantra coding of chs. 5 and 7. Bhavabhatta informs us that eight refers to “the eight man- 
tras [derived] from the eight-lined [mantra]” (Pandey 2002, 130: asteti astapadatvad astau 
mantrap). That is, each of the mantra’s eight “lines” becomes a mantra when preceded by om 
and concluded with him hiim phat. According to Viravajra: “end of the eight—i.e., end of 
the eight line [mantra]—means that him hiim phat is joined to the end of each line...[thus 
yielding, for example:] om namo bhagavate viresaya him hiim phat” (PD 286b, 287a). 


2 Bhavabhatta comments here: “sentient beings of little faith refers to disciples (sravaka), 
who have little faith on account of being merely self-disciplined and pacified. It is hidden in 
order to protect it from those who are evil due to having a mind—i.e., an intellectual 
faculty—characterized by the ignorance of the degenerate heretics. This is the intended 
import here.” (Pandey 2002, 130: hinddhimuktisattvam dayo yasya sa tatha sravakasyapy 
arthiyetyarthah / sa hi svadamasamamatrarthitvad dhinadhimuktih kutirthyinim ajhinam 
tatra cittam buddbis tad arthena etendsadbhyo raksanartham gopita ity abhisandhih) 


3 The eight-lined mantra occurs as follows: om namo bhagavate viresaya / mahakalpagni- 
sannibhiya / jatamakutotkataya / damstrakaralograbhisanamukhaya | sahasrabhujabhasuraya./ 
parasupiodyatatilakhatvangadharine | vyaghrajinambaradharaya | mahadhiimrindhakara- 
vapusaya / 
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Make! Make! Do! Do! Bind! Bind! Terrify! Terrify! Incite! 
Incite! hraum hraum hrab hrah phem phem phat phat Burn! 
Burn! Cook! Cook! Eat! Eat! Seize! Seize for him who is 
draped with a garland of greasy, bloody entrails! Threaten! 
Threaten the snake or serpent that resides in the seven 
underworlds! dkaddha akaddha hrim hrim jhaum jhaum 
ksmam ksmam ham ham him hin hia hitm kili kili sili sili 


cili cili dhili dhili ham hiim4 


4 This is the mantra with translatable portions translated. In Sanskrit it occurs as follows: 
kara kara kuru kuru bandha bandha trasaya trasaya ksobhaya ksobhaya hraum hraum hrah 
hrah phem phem phat phat daha daha paca paca bhaksa bhaksa vasarudhirantramalavalambine 
grhua grhna saptapatalagatabhujangam sarpam va tarjaya tarjaya akaddha akaddha hrim hrim 
jnaum jhaum ksmam ksmam ham ham him him hiim hiim kili kili sili sili cili cili dhili dbili 
him him. 


CHAPTER XX VI 


The Procedures of Inspecting the Disciple, and the 
Vows’ 


Furthermore, having known Sti Heruka’s mantra, which does not 
exist in the triple world, all [other] mantras should be disregarded. The 
messengers are placed in the usual or reverse order.* My messengers are 
omnipresent, always bestowing power above and below.’ These messengers 
bestow all powers,‘ always looking, touching, kissing, and embracing.° 


1 This chapter is among the folia missing from the CS mss. Fortunately, the Sanskrit is 
almost entirely recoverable from Bhavabhatta’s and Jayabhadra’s commentaries, as well as 
from the AU mss., which parallel the text beginning from verse six. Any significant variants 
among these sources and the Tibetan translations are noted below. 


2 Jayabhadra identifies the messengers with the twenty-four “heroines” listed in chapter four, 
in reverse order. He comments: “The messengers are placed in the usual or reverse order. 
This means that while Mahavirya, and so forth, were previously stated in reverse order, they 
should be arranged in the usual order.” (E 25b.5—6: anulomavilomena ditayah samvyavasthita 
iti pitrval{m] mahaviryadayo vilomena nirdistas cain[u]lomena vinyased ityarthah /) 


3 Durjayacandra interprets this both in terms of the mandala’s three wheels, which corre- 
spond to the triple world cosmos, as well as to the types of powers, as follows: “Below is the 
underworld, and above is the heavens. From these two one should also assume the middle, 
[the surface of the earth]. How are these—the above, the below, and the middle—relevant? 
They refer to those accomplished women (dugos grub ma, siddhah) who range in space, range 
on the earth, and range in the underworld. It also refers to the higher and lower powers.” 
(RG 287a—b) 


“This translates the Sanskrit as preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary: tam ditim sarva- 
siddbidam (E 26a.1). Bhavabhatta’s text reads “this messenger bestows power for the sake of 
all beings” (Pandey 2002, 483: tam diti sattvarthasiddhidam (note that this chapter occurs at 
the start of the second volume of Pandey’s edition]); but this reading is unattested elsewhere. 
I suspect sattvartha was added in place of sarva to deepen the Buddhist character of the text. 
Bhavabhatta also notes that the text is improperly declined here, correcting it to the nomina- 
tive plural 2a) ditayah, “these messengers.” 


> Jayabhadra makes it clear that there is a causal connection between these actions and the 
messengers’ ability to “bestow all powers,” as follows: “Here this means that the messengers 
who exist there, in the seats of yoga [such as] fields and subsidiary fields, bestow power by 
means of kissing and embracing” (E 26a.2-3: atrayam arthah yavanti ksetropaksetrani yoga-- 
Pithani tatra vyavasthita dityah siddhida | cumbandvagihanad etah). Note that those four activi- 
(contd) 
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Especially at the seats of yoga,° as long as there are bands of yoginis’ then 
there are those who produce all powers, it is said. The real thing should by 
all means be offered® [to them]; it is never otherwise. One’s mother, sister, 
daughter, or even one’s wife can serve as messengers. Should she bestow the 
mantra to him, this procedure is always remembered by him.? 

Now!? I will explain the commitments difficult to obtain in the Yoga 
Tantras. Going left-wise, a man or woman proceeds to [his or her] desired 
power. Those who stay in houses and fields should be recognized, even if far 
away. There is no other yoga than Heruka’s.!! The master and the mothers 


ties (looking, touching, kissing, and embracing) are also traditionally understood to charac-. 
terize the four classes of Tantra. I thank our editor, Dr. Thomas Yarnall, for pointing this out. 


© Kambala comments here as follows, interpreting yogapitha in terms of internal yogic 
anatomy: “The seats are well known on earth to be spots inside the lotus mandala; by abiding 
within it there is great bliss, the royal nature of nondual joy. Therefore the lotus seat is 
supreme; filled with a mixture of semen and uterine blood, one should especially kiss it, and 
lolling with the tongue take it up. Unite the vajra and lotus, with the rapture of drinking 
[this] liquor.” (SN 40a) 


7 The Sanskrit here reads yogasamghatab. A samghita is a band or company of travellers, and 
so forth, and yogasamghata might be translated as “a band of yoga [practitioners].” According 
to Bhavabhatta, a yogasamghdta is “a community of yoginis” (Pandey 2002, 484: yogasam- 
ghata iti yoginisamitha ityarthab). , 


8 The surviving Sanskrit text is vague here, reading datavyant sarvasadbhavam. Jayabhadra’s 
comments make it clear that it is offerings to the yoginis that are implied here: “Should be 
offered, and so forth, means that having seen that committed yogini, one should display the 
secret signs for drinking, eating, and the caru oblations” (E 26a.4: datavyam ityadi 
samaylin]ilm] tam yoginilm] drstua bhaksabhojyacaruchomakadin dafr]iyad ityarthab /). The 
phrase sarvasadbhavam is awkward, declined as it is in the singular. Bhavabhatta glosses sarva 
as sarvathd (Pandey 2002, 484), “by all means,” which I have followed in my translation. 


? Bhavabhatta unpacks this somewhat cryptic text as follows: “Should the yogini give the 
yogin his mantra, then accepting her he should achieve, i.e., be established in, power. The 
procedure and methods of mantra are remembered by him, as this is his aim.” (Pandey 2002, 
484: yasmai yogine yogini mantram dtmanam dadyat sa grhitua siddhim sadhayed iti samarpa- 
yet, tasya mantanayavidhih smyrtab tasya tadarthatvat /) 


10 With this verse the parallel passage in the AU mss. begins. 


“This line, na herukasya paro yoga, is attested in Jayabhadra’s commentary (E 26b.1: nd 
herukas tu paro yoga), the AU mss. (H 138b.6, I 596a.1: na herukasya param yoga; J 224.6: 
...para yoga), and two of the Tibetan translations (SL 119a, AU 332b: he ru ka las “byor 
gzhan med). There is, however, a variant reading preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, 
“Sri Heruka’s yoga is supreme” (Pandey 2002, 485: sriherukaparo yoga), which is attested in 
Mardo’s translation (PM 231a: he ru ka dpal rnal ‘byor mchog). Jayabhadra clarifies the 
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of yoga, being adepts in this Tantra, are excellent indeed. They should not 
be disparaged, nor should they be insulted. They should be worshipped 
with devotion,” these eight, Kakasya, and so forth,!3 who truly promote 
devotion and faith." 

The protection of the commitments, moreover, is always the cause of 
the powers.!5 Do not be stupefied by lust!® through union with another 
goddess.'” [One should] be free of duality,!® unobstructed, occupied with 


former reading as follows: “There is no other yoga than Heruka’s means that there is no 
other yoga superior to Herukayoga” (E 26b.1: a herukas[ya] paro yoga iti herukayogad anyah 
uttamo yogo nastityarthah). 


12 The two older AU mss. (H 139a.1, 1 596a.2) and both mss. of Bhavabhatta’s commentary 
(F 88b.4, G 82a.2) read here bhaktitab, “with devotion.” Pandey emends this to saktitah 
(2002, 485), “to the best of one’s ability.” This emendation is made on the basis of the 
Tibetan translations, which here read nus pa yis (PM 231a, SL 119a, AU 332b), despite the 
fact that the Tibetan translation of the commentary reads gus pa yis, i.e., bhaktitah (2002, 
607). One AU ms. (J 224.7), however, does read ‘aktitah, suggesting that both are legitimate 


variants. 


13 Bhavabhatta’s commentary preserves this text, kakdsyddayo ‘stau hy ete, which is supported 
by both CS translations (PM 231a: ka ka? gdong sogs brgyad po ni; SL 119a: ka gdong la sogs 
breyad ‘di dag). The AU mss. here read astau dityo hy ete, “these eight messengers” (H 139a.1, 
1596a.2). 


14 All extant Sanskrit mss. here read bhaktisraddhavivardhikab (Pandey 2002, 485, H 139a.1, 
1596a.2, J 224.7, E 26b.4), a reading supported by all of the Tibetan translations except for 
Mardo’s, which reads grol dang dad pa phel byed pa (PM 231a), apparently misreading 
bhakti as mukti. 


15 Here the text begins the accounting of the eight special commitments of the Cakrasam- 
vara tradition. According to Jayabhadra, “The protection of the previously stated commit- 


samayanam pilanam prathamam /). 


16 This is a translation of kamavimohitah, preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 
2002, 486). The AU mss. have a variant text that is probably corrupt, hrda vikalpaip kamalo- 
lupab, “those greedy for lust with their heatt, due to conceptualizations.” 


"7 Jayabhadra notes: “Avoiding union with another goddess is the second [commitment]” 
(E 26b.5: anyadaivatisamyogavarjanam dvitiyah). 


'8 Jayabhadra here comments: “Free of duality means that one should be free of separation 


between self and other; [this is] the third [commitment]” (D 36a.4—5, E 26b.5: advaitalm] 
svaparavibhagarabito bhaved iti trtiyah). 


'? Jayabhadra gives the following rather unhelpful commentary: “Unobstructed means that 
One is not obstructed; [this is] the fourth [commitment]” (E 26b.5-6: apratihata iti na 
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the performance of the commitments,”? have an excellent churning stick in 
practice with a woman,”! yet observe chastity in meditation.” One is not 
[to be] hostile in the transfer of fluid.”? These are the eight supreme com- 


pratihanyata ityarthah caturthab /). Bhavabhatta comments that it means that one is “firmly 
oriented. toward liberation” (Pandey 2002, 486: drdhadhimoksatvam). It is hard to see how 
this is a commitment, however. Indrabhiti gives a more typical explanation: “Unobstructed 
means that one should not show to others nor proclaim the secrets of the substances or accou- 
trements of worship, or the setting and procedure of the ganacakra, [all of which] should be 
concealed” (IC 72a). 


20 Jayabhadra comments: “Occupied with the performance of the commitments means 
that one should be occupied with desire for that practice with the goddesses, by virtue of 
which one comes to be occupied with the practice of the commitments; [this is] the fifth 
[commitment]” (E 26b.6-27a.1: samayacaracestitam iti samayo devyah ta[h] s[almacarab iccha 
tatra cestévyd yato yasya samayacdracestitah pahcamab /). 


21 This line has at least two variants. I have translated the reading attested by Jayabhadra’s com: 
mentary and the AU mss., néricaryasumanthanah (E 27a.1: naricarydsamanthanab; H 139a.2, 
1596a.3, J 225.1: naricarydsumanthana). This reading is supported by Durjayacandra’s com- 
mentary, in which the compound is glossed as follows: “Regarding the statement practice 
with a woman, and so forth, the goddess who has the [previously] explained characteristics 
is the ‘woman.’ In practice [with her] one has the churning stick, which is the means of 
achieving power.” (RG 288b) However, Bhavabhatta’s commentary provides another read: 
ing, narisvaryd samanthanah (F 89a.3—4), which might be translated as “have a churning 
stick with a woman who is a lady.” This reading is attested in the Tibetan translations of the 
CS and the AU, the other commentaries, and even the translation of Jayabhadra’s commen- 
tary. I suspect that both are legitimate variants, which do not differ greatly in meaning. As 
Bhavabhatta comments: “Having a churning stick means that one has mastery in rubbing 
the vajra and lotus with the yogini; [this is] the sixth [commitment]” (F 89a.4-5, G 82b.1:. 
samanthina iti yoginivajrapadmasphalane tatraisvaryam eva sastham; cf. Pandey 2002, 486, 
which omits padma). 


22 According to the commentators this seventh vow deals with the retention of semen. Jaya- 
bhadra states: “Yet observe chastity in meditation means that, at the time of the trickling 
of the ejaculate seminal essence, one should observe, i.e., practice, chastity; [this is] the seventh 
[commitment]” (E 27a.2~3: brahmacaryam tatha dhyana iti adhanabodhicittasravanakile 
brabmatattvam cared acared ityarthab saptamab /). 


23 1 read here the Sanskrit in my edition, srotasamcare (srotasamcara after sandhi). The AU. 
mss. read srotasamedre (I 596a.3, J 225.2; H 139a.2-3: srorthasamedre). Bhavabhatta’s and 
Jayabhadra’s commentaries read srotrasamedara, but this is clearly corrupt; the Tibetan trans- 
lations attest srotas, “fluid, flow” (SL 119a, AU 332b: reyun gyi kun tu spyod; PM 231a: sbubs 
su kun tu spyod). What does this mean? According to Jayabhadra, “not hostile in the trans- 
fer of fluid means that one should not be angered when receiving the seminal essence” 
(E 274.3: akrodhah srotasamcara iti bodhicittagrabanakalfe] ‘pratighata[h] kartavya ity). Accord 
ing to Tsong Khapa this refers to “practicing without hostility at the time of taking up the 
seminal essence from the woman’s lotus” (KS 142a-b). Tsong Khapa follows this with a 
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mitments™4 which should be known by adepts, since they always exist in the 
means of achievement (sédhana).” They are common to all tantras,?° and 
should not be broken without [good] reasons.?” They are apprehended 
through faith alone, not by the hand nor by the eye. This is not to be 
brought to light, as it is a secret. It should be vigorously concealed.?8 

The wise one should move his little finger; the messengers are posi- 
tioned.2? Now there are three types of adepts: the pure, the impure, and the 


quote from Viravajra, namely that “at the time of taking up the bodhicitta, one does not give 
rise to the conception that it is filth” (ST 190a, quoted by Tsong Khapa at KS 142b; Tsong 
Khapa’s text has the correct reading btsog pat du shes; the ST reads beog pai ‘du shes). 
Regarding this practice of fluid transfer, see White 1998 and 2003. 


24 The mss. of Jayabhadra’s commentary and the AU mss. here read astau samaya parah, 
while the translations imply the reading astau samayacarab, which does in fact occur in Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 486). While the latter reading is possible, the former 
appears to make more sense. 


5 In other words, their practice is an intrinsic component of this Tantra’s spiritual disci- 
pline, or sédhana. 


26 Literally speaking this is not the case; these are special commitments peculiar to this 
tradition. Jayabhadra resorts to the notion of secrecy to resolve this, as follows: “Common to 
all tantras means that this is the secret of all tantras. While this secret is implied, those who 
know other tantras do not know it.” (E 27a.4—5: sémanyam sarvatantrandm iti etad rahasyam 
sarvatantranam iti etald] eva rahasyam abhisamdhanam anyatantravido na vidanti /) \n other 
words, they are the “secret” of all tantras, which is only explicitly revealed here. 


27 T am indebted to Dr. Thomas Yarnall for suggesting this translation. Jayabhadra and Bhava- 
bhatta comment that “without [good] reasons [refers to reasons established] by means of 
knowledge such as direct perception, etc.” nirhetubhib pratyaksadibhih pramanaib (E 27a.5-6; 
Pandey 2002, 487). 


28 The Sanskrit here reads gopaniyam prayatnatap in all extant sources, a reading supported 
in two of the Tibetan translations (SL 119a, AU 332b: rab tu ‘bad de sba par bya). Mardo’s 
translation, rab tu ‘bad de bstan par bya (“should be vigorously disclosed”) is clearly mistaken. 


2% Jayabhadra comments here that: 


The wise one should move his little finger means that he has union with the 
goddess at the time of worshipping the goddess. But if a woman who is well edu- 
cated in Mantra and Tantra has not been obtained, then cultivating some other 
uncultivated woman, she should be worshipped. The messengers are positioned 
means that at that very time all of the messengers are pleased by the wise one, i.e., 
the yogin. 

kanistham cilayed dhiman iti devipijakale devatayogavan ity arthah / atha va 
mantratantrasusiksita yadi na labhyate itarim apy aprakrtam krtvd pijayed iti / 
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mixed.3° There are the aspirant, the purified one, and the illuminating virtu- 
ous man.>! 


ditayah samavasthita iti eva tatkalle] dhimato yoginab sarva ditlalyah suprasanna 
bhavantityarthah | (E 27b.1-3) 


Bhavabhatta gives more specific instructions concerning the sexual practice implied here: 


The rite of loving the messenger is indicated by little finger, and so forth. The 
channel called “bird face” (Abagamukha), which is like a bandhitka flower, should 
be moved, i.e., stimulated, by the concave space [formed] by the tips of the ring 
and middle fingers as if around a seed, inserted within the flower. What is the 
purpose of this? The messengers, and so forth, indicate that [it is done in order to 
stimulate] the descent of the streaming intoxicant which exists within the messenger. 


dityanuraganavidhim aha kanistham ityadi / khagamukhainadim bandhitkakusuma- 
sadysim kusumasadysena kimbijeninimikimadhyamdgra-samputanyastena célayec 
codayet / kimartham aha dutaya ityadi | ditinam samvyasthinam svavasthinam 
sravanmadatvam / (Pandey 2002, 487) 


This passage, then, is connected with the transfer of vital fluid. This connection is made most 
clearly by Kambala who wrote that it is taken up by the tongue, and serves as the basis for 
the generation of great bliss for one engaged with the power of alchemy (rasayana) (SN 40b).: 


30 These three, the fuddha, afuddha, and mifra, presumably correspond respectively to the 
visuddha, aradhaka, and dipako gunavén narab in the next line. 


31 Jayabhadra describes these as follows: 


The aspirant, the purified one, and the illuminating virtuous man refers to the 
three types of yogins. The aspirant has not given rise to inspiration (pratibha), the 
purified one has given rise to competence. The illuminating one is middling, 
having given rise to a little inspiration, and awakening for the sake of self and 
others. In addition, the aspirant worships the deity through the discipline of 
mantrayoga. The illuminating one who is virtuous and who knows the meaning of 
the treatises is like a lamp, and is able to accomplish the aims of all beings. 


Gridhako viiuddha dipako gunavan nara iti yogintridha vidyate / aradhaka ity 
anutpannapratibhah visuddha ity utpannasamarthah dipaka iti madhyadipakab 
kimecid utpannapratibhah svapararthabodhakas ca atha vi aradhakah mantra- 
yogibhyasena devatiridhakah / gunavin sastrarth[jhidnaldipaka pradipavat sarva- 
sattvarthakriyasamarthab / (E 27b.3—-6) 


CHAPTER XXVIT 


The Procedures of the Conduct, Observances, Worship, 
and Sacrificial Cakes’ 


Now, the hero who has the conduct and observances? is the adept of 
all yoginis. Knowing [the yoginis’] characteristic distinction[s],? one rapidly 
engages the power[s]. The messengers travel from town to town.‘ [As for 
their] physical characteristic[s], the messengers are a sword blade that puri- 
fies and augments merit. The adept obtains powers by being well associated 
with the messenger.® They are achieved quickly even without [mantra] 


! Like the previous chapter, this chapter also falls in the lacuna of the CS mss., but is recover- 
able from Bhavabhatta’s and Jayabhadra’s commentaries, as well as the parallel passage in the 
AU, which includes everything but the first verse. 


2 This text, caryavratavirab, is my reconstruction from Bhavabhatta’s commentary. The 
Pandey edition reconstructs it from this same source as viracarydvratam, “the hero’s practice 
and observance” (2002, 487). This reading corresponds with Mardo’s translation (PM 
231b); mine corresponds with Sumatikirti’s (SL 119b). Bhavabhatta writes here: “There is 
exclusive engagement in the practice, i.e., the practice of yoga, and the observance of this 
[practice]. What is done and by whom it is to be undertaken? It is the hero, and so forth.” 
(F 89b.1, G 83a.7-8: caryd yogacarya tasya vratam ekdntena pravrttip / sé ca kim krtvd kena va 
caraniyetyaha vira ityadi /; note that the Pandey ed. misteads pravrttip as pravytteh) 


3 Bhavabhatta clarifies that the “characteristic distinction[s] [are] the yoginis’” (Pandey 
2002, 487: yoginindm laksanabhedam). 


41 have translated the text preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary, grdme grime vrajanti ca 
diitayo (E, 27b.6). Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 488) and the AU mss. (H 139a.5, I 596a.5, 
J 225.4), read vrajan tasya, which appears to be an incorrectly declined present participle. 


> Jayabhadra here comments: “The messengers are a sword blade, i.e., they are like a sword 
blade in that they are difficult to overcome” (E 28a.1: ditayah asidharam ceti dit[alyo 
sidharasama duraradhya ityartha). 


° The grammar of this line, sadbakab siddhim dpnoti susamparkad ditayas tathd, is a bit garbled; 
emending ditayas to dityas would correct this. In any case, the meaning is clear. Bhavabhatta 
restates the line as follows: “Through association with—i.e., viewing, and so forth—the 
messenger, the adept obtains power” (Pandey 2002, 489: ditidarsanadisamparkad sadhakab 
siddhim apnoti). Bhavabhatta reads samparkad here, but Jayabhadra and the AU mss. read 
susamparkad, which is supported by the Tibetan translations (PM 231b: legs ‘grogs pas; SL 
119b, AU 332b: legs des pa). 
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repetition, meditation, and worship. And if adepts who have mantras and 
gestures engage in worship, “this worship is not supreme”’ is the fixed 
opinion of the teaching.® 

The adept of the pleasures of the messengers’ path? has power as his 
highest object. And endowed with spells (vidya)'® and mantra, he should 
always eat the caru oblation.!! The adept who is well equipoised [by means 


7 This line, etat pijja param nasti, presents an interpretive challenge in that parami is declined 
in the neuter nom. sing. case, while pija is fem. nom. sing. However, given the frequent 
slippage in gender and number, this is less problematic than the translation (following the 


Tibetan) “there is no other worship than this” (PM 231b, SL 119b, AU 332b: di las ezhan 
pai mchod med de), which makes less sense in the context of this verse. 


8 That is, Sastrasya niscayab. Bhavabhatta glosses Sastrasya as Srisamvarakhyasya yoginitantrasya, 
“the Yogini Tantra known as the Sri Samvara” (Pandey 2002, 489). Tsong Khapa adds that 
the practice being extolled here is the “inner” or internal practice of mantra repetition, and 
so on, presumably excluding the outer forms of these practices. See KS 146a. 


? Unlike the AU mss., which here read ditimargaratindm tu sadhakah (H 139b.1, 1 596a.7, 
J 225.6), which I have translated above, Bhavabhatta’s commentary reads ditimédrgarata nityam 
sadhakip, “adepts who always take pleasure in the messengers’ path” (Pandey 2002, 489). 
While this is a viable reading, it is not attested elsewhere. Most likely, this reading resulted 
from the transposition of the atyam in the following line. Devagupta comments here: 


The path to the messenger, and so forth, is the path to awakening. It purifies all of 
the infinite afflictions, as the afflictions are adventitious. For example, if one who 
is deluded—in the same way that the sky is obscured by snow or smoke—clears 
this away, he will become a Vajradhara in this very life. But if one undertaking 
this [methodology] abandons it, and adheres to another yoga, such as the practice 
of the disciples, the Action Tantras, and so forth, then, since he is deluded, even 
though he desires power, he will never attain power or even happiness. (SS 121a; 
cf. SN 49a) 


Note that this explanation is embedded in the commentary on ch. 28 in both Devagupta’s 
and Kambala’s texts, where it is apparently out of place. 


10-The term vidya here could also indicate the consort, as it often does. I translate it as 
“spell” here due to its juxtaposition with the term mantra. 


1] Bhavabhatta comments: “The caru oblation, and so forth, is said to be a special character- 
istic of worship, and the word and means in conjunction with worship. He should eat the 
caru oblation as food together with the yoginis, always, i.e., for a long time without inter- 
ruption.” (Pandey 2002, 489: aradhanavisesam aha carum cetyadi / cakara aradhanasamuccaye | 
carum ekatra bhojanam yoginibhir bhojayen nityam sadaram nirantaram dirghakdlam ca /) 
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of being engaged with all yogas]'? should have intercourse with all social 
classes, #3 and should not discriminate with regard to food. Indivisible in 
their true nature, the messengers have two means of achievement.!4 While 
one should practice both,’ the messengers truly have only one.!6 Through 
connection with them one is impelled toward power.!” [There are the 


12 This line, sarvayogapravrttasya, occurs only in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, and is attested 
only in one of the translations (SL 119b: rnal ‘byor kun la jug pa yis). It is likely a variant 
which occurred in a minority of available editions of the text. 


13 As this section of the text deals with prohibitions against ordinary discriminatory behay- 
ior, it makes the most sense that the injunction to “have intercourse” (dcaret) with “all 
classes” (sarvavarnebhyah) would refer to the social classes, the area where such discrimina- 
tion ordinarily occurs. Bhavabhatta comments that this refers to commensality, the practice 
of communal eating which is normally prohibited between the social classes. He writes: 
“intercourse with all social classes means that one should eat together with all classes” 
(Pandey 2002, 489: dcaret sarvavarnebhya iti sarvair varnaif sahaikatra bhuiijitetyarthab), 
Bhavyakirti likewise understands this in terms of social discrimination, but discrimination 
regarding the special tantric clans, writing “should have intercourse with all classes means 
that one should eat, and so forth, with all of the classes which arise from the clans of 
Aksobhya, and so forth; this is Bhavya’s understanding” (SM 25a). But it should be noted 
that the tantric clans were commonly associated with the social classes, as was seen in the 
context of ch. 16 above. 


'4 According to Jayabhadra, “two means of achievement indicates the means of achieve- 
ment of both worldly and ultimate power” (E 282.3: dvau sadhanam iti laukikalokottara- 
siddhisadhana ityarthab). 


5 Here I translate the text as it occurs in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, dvividhau sadhayec caiva 
(F 92a.3). The AU mss. read dvividhau caranasyaiva, “practicing in the two ways” (H 139b.3, 
1596a.8, J 226.1). The Tibetan translations all read “when practicing in the procedure of 
power” (PM 231b, SL 119b, AU 332b: dugos grub cho ga la spyod tshe). Jayabhadra’s com- 
mentary is garbled here, but it appears to support the Tibetan reading, which probably repre- 
sents a genuine textual variant. 


16 As one would expect, Jayabhadra takes “only one” to refer to the means of achievement 
(sadhana). He comments as follows: “The only one is Sri Heruka’s yoga; this demonstrates 
its superiority” (E 28.4: eka eva Sriherukayoga ity adhikyam darsayati). 


"7 Bhavabhatta’s commentaty appears to attest two versions of the line. The first version is 
embedded in the commentary with only a few words present, but has been hypothetically 
teconstructed in Pandey’s edition as pracodita siddhayas tu sadhanasannikarsatah (2002, 490), 
largely on the basis of Mardo’s translation. Interestingly, in this case the edition emends the 
teading of Mardo’s translation, rang dga’ nyid (PM 231b), to rab bskul nyid (2002, 619) to 
conform to Bhavabhatta’s reading; however, Sumatikirti’s text makes it clear that rab dga’ is 
the best reading here. Bhavabhatta also quotes, in full, another version of this text, pracoditab 
siddhes tasim sannikarsakaranatvat (Pandey 2002, 490). I translate pracoditah as singular in 
order to accord with the singular sédhayet in the previous verse. “Impelled toward power” is a 
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accomplished places of the domains—here the dakinis gather. Positioned 
there, one should perform {mantra} repetitions, and enjoy the caru oblation 
all together. Positioned there, they frolic.]'® 

He is well enchanted with the consecrations obtained from the gurus’ 
lineage succession, '? has spoken truly with the messengers, and is accus- 


loose, interpretive translation of pracoditah siddhes, which might also be read as “impelled by 
power” (pracoditah and the rest of the passage is separated by a sizable chunk of commentary, 
making this reading hypothetical). The AU mss. have a variant reading pratibodhitah 
(H 139b.3, I 596a.8; J 226.1: pratibodbika). Following this, all three mss. suffer an extensive 
ellipsis, omitting the rest of the verse. Regarding the translations, Sumatikirti’s and Mardo’s 
ate close, reading rab dga’ nyid dang dngos grub nyid (SL 119b) and rang dga’ nyid dang dngos 
grub ni (PM 231b). The AU translation reads byang chub phyogs kyi dngos grub ni, “the 
power which is an aid to awakening” (AU 332b). Regarding the second line, Sumatikirti 
here reads sgrub pa dag dang nye ba’o (SL 120a, following an intervening verse); Mardo reads 
sgrub pa dag dang nye ba ste (PM 231b); and the AU translation reads serub pa dag dang nye 
ba dang (AU 332b). While nye ba could translate sannikarsa, the reading sgrub pa dag differs: 
from the Sanskrit text preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary. While Pandey back-translates’ 
from the Tibetan, yielding sédhanasannikarsatah (“through connection to the means of 
achievement”), I adhere to the reading that is actually preserved, tam sannikarsakairanatvdt, 
since it makes more sense that connection to them, i.e., the messengers, would be the cause 
of empowerment. 


18 The text in square brackets is preserved only in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 119b—120a) 
and in Bhavabhatta’s commentary. This text begins with what Bhavabhatta terms an “addi- 
tional verse” (granthédhikyam), which he gives as follows: ksetrasthdndni siddhani dakinyo ‘tra 
ca samgatah | tatra sthito japam kuryad ekatra carum aharet / (Pandey 2002, 490). This text is. 
then followed by the additional bit of text kridante tatrasthd, regarding which Bhavabhatta. 
notes: “It is said that this text as well should be put down [here], as it is essential” (Pandey 
2002, 490: kridante tatrastha iti grantho ’yam evam avatiraniyah hrdayakrtety aha). 


‘9 This is a translation of guruparvakramapraptair abbisekaib sumantritab, preserved in Jaya 
bhadra’s commentary. Bhavabhatta reads guruparvakramiat praptabhisiktam, which he explains 
as follows: “One has obtained the consecrated [state], i.e., consecration, from the uninter- 
rupted succession of those links, i.e., lineage of gurus, which has the special form of watet, 
and so forth” (F 92b.3-4, G 85a.1-2: guruparva guruparampara te ‘nayatah kramad udakadi- 
ripa visesih | taib praptabhisiktam abhisekah 1). My reading differs from Pandey’s (2002, 
490), which appears to have several errors here. Bhavabhatta then lists three alternatives for. 
the concluding portion of this text: swmantritam (“well enchanted”), suyantritam (“well 
restrained, well fettered”), and samanvitam (“well endowed”). I follow the former since it is 
also attested in Jayabhadra’s commentary. For some reason, Pandey emends this text to guru- 
parvabhisiktam ca suyantrasamanvitam (2002, 490), but this does not accord with either 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary or the Tibetan translations (PM 231b, SL 120a, AU 332b), all of 
which support sumantritah (sngags legs Idan) as well as krama (rim). 
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tomed to union with a consort.”? Produced from the cause of perfect gnosis,?! 


the nature of mind? arises at dawn. One should put into practice the 
Pa Se are De wit te neces Rrra 

20 Jayabhadra comments that this means “being accustomed to union with an outer 
woman,” presumably again meaning a real woman rather than an internally imagined con- 
sort (E 284.6: [mudr]asamyogasilas ceti bahylajigandsantyogasila ityarthab). Kambala com- 


ments here: 


Accustomed to union with a consort means that through the state of maha- 
mudra one will effortlessly attain unexcelled, supreme awakening. One will 
quickly purify clear light and gnosis, and will thus always be considered to be a 
yogin. Through the application of this meditation, if one stabilizes the jewel of 
mind, one is blessed, consecrated in the Buddha’s awakening. Take a sixteen year- 
old, and bedeck her with all of the ornaments. Having found one with a beautiful 
face and large eyes, one should practice the consort observance (vidydvurata, rig pai 
brtul zhugs) with her. One should also practice the secret worship, in the four 
moments, by means of the great observance (mahdvrata, brtul zhugs chen po). Have 
no doubt that after six months everything will be achieved. (SN 42a) 


21 This text, sampirnajfanahetujam, is preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary, and corte- 
sponds to Mardo’s translation legs rdzogs ye shes rgyu skyes pa’o (PM 231b). Jayabhadra com- 
ments upon it as follows: “produced from the cause of perfect gnosis refers to the cause or 
instrument of the wisdom which is preeminent and complete. The Blessed Lord Vajrarudra is 
produced from that.” (D 38a.6-7, E 28b.1—2: jfanahetujam iti jhanasya prakarsaparyantasya 
hetuh karanam / bhagavan vajrarudra tasmaj jato bhavatityarthah /) The Tibetan translation 
of this commentary reads Sti Heruka rather than Vajrarudra (MP 58a), which is probably 
yet another case of Saiva elements in the texts being replaced by Buddhist terms. However, 
the reading Vajrarudra is also attested in Viravajra’s commentary (ST 191a), which no doubt 
was written in dependence upon an unaltered copy of Jayabhadra’s Sanskrit text. There is 
also another variant here, samparnajnanadehaja, “produced from the body of perfect gnosis.” 
This occurs in a somewhat garbled form in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 491; 
note that the editors of this text include not only the probably corrupt text but also Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentarial gloss in their CS edition), While this variant is not attested in any of 
the CS or AU translations, it is also attested in Durjayacandra’s commentary (RG 291b: 
yongs rdzogs ye shes lus las skyes). 


22 That is, cittétmda, which in Bhavabhatta’s analysis is “the nature of mind, being that which 
has the mind only as its nature or reality” (Pandey 2002, 491: cittatma bhavati / cittamatram 
evdtma svariipam yasya sa tathé /). 


23 Jayabhadra comments somewhat cryptically here that “the nature of mind, i.e., the one 
who has the mahamudré-yoga, arises at the end of the night” (MP 58a; the Sanskrit text is 
corrupt here). Other commentators connect this line more clearly with perfecting stage prac- 
tice, particularly the emergence of the magic body and the realization of clear light. Viravajra 
writes: “Produced from the cause of perfect gnosis is the generation previously visualized. 
The nature of mind arises at dawn is meditation on clear light which goes beyond joy, 
Supreme joy, and natural joy.” (PD 406b) 
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weapons which are extensions of the limbs and the body’s places, com- 
pleting the body.”° One should always recite mantra, purifying the body. 
One should show the places of yoga.° Do not tread upon the weapons.”” 
The devoted man should not revile [others].28 Do not overstep the dedi- 
cated ones.”? Produce bliss together with them,*° having the aim of libera- 


24 Bhavabhatta’s text here reads atyarigini ca Sastrani (F 93a.4, G 85a.9). The reading atyariga, 
“that which surpasses the limbs,” is supported by Jayabhadra’s commentary (E 28b.3) as well 
as by the Tibetan translations (PM 231b: yan lag las ‘das mtshon cha rnams; SL 120a: nyid lag 
las ‘das mtshon cha ni); it is misread by Pandey as abhyangani (2002, 491), which makes no 
sense in this context. 


25 Jayabhadra comments here: “All body parts must be covered with nets of weapons” 
(E 28b.3-4: sarvasarirani Sastrapanjaraib prachadayed ityarthap), which clearly refers to the 
process of kavacamantranyasa, the placement of the armor mantras. Bhavabhatta has a less 
likely but more Buddhist explanation, interpreting the line as a reference to insight medita- 
tion (vipafyand) techniques: “Completing the body means that one should meditate upon 
emptiness, dividing the body into portions, such as the aggregates of form, and so forth, by 
means of the weapon of wisdom” (Pandey 2002, 491: sakalikrtya vigraham iti prajiidsastrena 
skandhidiriipam Sariram khandaso vibhujya sinyatam bhiavayed iti bhavab). 


26 Jayabhadra glosses yogasthanani very cryptically, writing “one should show the place, i.c.; 
the woman, of yoga, i.e., concentration” (E 28b.5: yogasthandni darsayed iti yogasya samadhih 
sthinam angand tam darsayet). Tsong Khapa expands upon this as follows: “The yoga is the 
concentration of great bliss, and the place from which that is generated is the woman” (KS. 


147b). 


27 Jayabhadra gives alternate interpretations for this line: “Do not tread upon the weapons 
means that one should not step upon the previously described armors, and, so forth. Or it 
means that one should not tread upon the weapons, i.e., the messengers who are like weap- 
ons. Or, the ‘weapons’ are signs for self and other.” (E 28b.6-29.1: sastrani na langhayed iti 
evam yathoktakavacidikam nakramed ityarthah / atha vd sastravat sastrani dit[i na] laighayet / 
atha va sastrani svaparayo[h] cihnani /) 


28 The inserted word “others” is not present in the text, which in fact does not specify who is 
the object of the action of reviling. The Sanskrit reads, in both Bhavabhatta’s and Jaya- 
bhadra’s commentaries, nakroget samayi narah. Presumably this means the committed yogi 
should not revile anyone; as Jayabhadra writes: “The devoted man should not revile means 
abuse should not be done at any time” (E 29a.1: nakrose[t] samayi narab sarvada akroso na 
kartavya itt), One should note that two of the Tibetan translations read the committed one 
as the object of this prohibited abuse (PM 231b, AS 332b: dam tshig can la khro mi bya): 
Sumatikirti’s translation is ambiguous, but it seems, like the Sanskrit, to read the samayi as 
the agent rather than the object of this action (SL 120a: dam tshig can gyi khro mi bya). 


29 According to Bhavabhatta the “dedicated ones” (abhiyuktan) are “those dedicated to Sti 
Cakrasamvara” (Pandey 2002, 492: abhiyuktan natikramed iti sricakrasamvarabhiyuktan). Deva- 
gupta explains a bit more fully: “Regarding the dedicated ones, should one treat contemptu- 
ously the guru who bestows consecration in [the tradition of] this Samvara Tantra, his 
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tion as well as the aim of that,*! undertaken by means of the practice of the 
commitments. 

One engaged in wandering is released.3* Always naked at night, one 
should ever be black and red.** Wearing a garment [made] from a living 
being’s body,* [he is ornamented with a choker, an armlet, an earring, a 
sacred thread, a garland of heads around his neck, a girdle,*° and also with 
{anklets that produce} growling sounds.*° He has a crest of dreadlocks 


disciples, or the messengers, by virtue of whom one attains the supreme [state], then one will 
destroy in a single instant the store of merit accrued by giving rise to the spirit of awakening 
over a billion eons” (SS 115a). 


39 According to Bhavabhatta, “them refers to the yoginis, and bliss to the bliss of sexual 
pleasure, and-so forth” (Pandey 2002, 492: tabhir iti yoginibhib / sukham suratadisukham). 


31 This text is preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, and is explained by him as follows: 
“Having the aim of liberation as well as the aim of that means that one who has both the 
aim of emancipation and the aim of bliss should sleep together with them, doing the things 
stated in the treatises on sexual love (kdmasastra)” (Pandey 2002, 492: muktyarthi tadarthi 
ceti moksarthi sukharthi ca cestitam kamasastroktam krtva tabhih sirdham supyad iti sam- 
bandhah). This reading is attested in both of the Tibetan translations. There is also a variant 
text present in Jayabhadra’s commentary and the AU mss., namely “having one’s own aim 
and the aim of that” (E 29a.4: dtmarthi ca tadarthi; He 139b.3, J 226.2: atmarthi tadarthi ca; 
1596a.8: dtmarthi tadarthi ca). 


32 According to Jayabhadra, “one engaged as a yogin, wandering with a heroic mind, is 
liberated, i.e., is one who is liberated as he wishes” (E 29a.6: vairif cittam eva bhramanayogi- 
cestita mucyate / yathestamukto bhavatityathah). 


33 Devagupta comments: “Always naked at night means that at night one should worship 
the consort. Black should be taken in reference to [oneself in] Heruka’s form, and red to 
[the consort] in Vajravarahi’s.” (SS 115a) Tsong Khapa provides a commentarial gloss indi- 
cating that one visualizes oneself as Heruka and one’s consort as Vajravarahi (KS 148a). 


34 That is, as Bhavabhatta explains, “it should be understood that one should make a gar- 
ment out of animal hide” (Pandey 2002, 493: pranyangavasasivasam iti carmambarena 
vasam kuryad iti jeyam). 

2 Bhavabhatta notes that “the sacred thread and girdle are made of hair” (Pandey 2002, 
492: brahmasitram mekhala ca kesaracite). Tsong Khapa further states that they are com- 
posed of the hair of executed thieves (KS 148a). 


3 This is, presumably, because they are adorned with bells or some other noise maker. Bhava- 
bhatta explains that “growling refers to an anklet together with the sounds of that” (Pandey 
2002, 492: ghurghurd niipuram tasya ravas taib). 
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marked with strips of cloth, and adorned with artificial hair, and so forth.°” 
He has a vajra and lotus,** a skull-staff, and a damaru drum that makes the 
sound Aim. All heroes and yoginis are adorned with the three armors.>?]° 
One whose aim is bliss should foster bliss.44 Renounce the sacred 
thread; purity depends upon Sr: Heruka.* As for having the five insignia 
bound,® they should be in place at all times, always displayed at night, and 
concealed during the day.“ [Knowledge of the ritual actions should be well 


37 Bhavabhatta explains that this refers to “a plume [or chowrie], and so forth, made from 
the hair of others” (Pandey 2002, 492: mithyakesidyalamkrtam iti anyakesacimaradiracitam 
ityarthah). 


38 According to Bhavabhatta, “the lotus is a skull marked with a vajra” (Pandey 2002, 492; 
vajralaichitam padmam kapilam). 


39 Bhavabhatta explains that these are “the three armors which are situated in the three 
wheels” (Pandey 2002, 492-3: tricakravartinyah kavacatrayam), which evidently refers to the 
heroes and yoginis who dwell in the three wheels, together with their respective sets of armor 
mantras. 


40 This bracketed text is only attested in Bhavabhatta’s commentary and the sDe-dge recen- 
sion of Mardo’s revised translation; it is absent in all of the other four recensions that I have 
consulted (i.e., the Beijing, sNar-thang, Phug-brag, and sTog Palace). My translation is 
based both upon the Sanskrit partially preserved by Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 492-3) as 
well as the Tibetan translation (PM 232a). Note that the Pandey edition (2002, 492) back- 
translates from the Tibetan to fill in the gaps, i.e., the portions of the text on which Bhava- 
bhatta did not comment. 


41 Jayabhadra clarifies: “One should produce the bliss of sexual pleasure” (E 29b.2: surata- 
sukham kurydt). 


42 Regarding this line, Jayabhadra comments that “the sacred thread, and so forth, means 
that one abandons the purity decreed in the traditions of the sages (rsismrti), and depends 
upon §:i Heruka means that one is observant of all [rules of] purity, worldly and ultimate 
(E 29b.2-—3: yajfopavitadi r[sJismrtivihitasauca[m] parityajya sriherukadhisthina sarvalaukifkja- 
lokottarasauca acarito bhavatity arthah). 


4 Jayabhadra explains that “the five insignia are the necklace, crest jewel, earring, choker, 
and the sacred thread (E 29b.4: paficamudra rucaka-siromani-kundala-kanthika-yajnopavitah). 
These five are also listed in both Mardo’s and Sumatikirti’s translations, with the addition of 
thal ba, “ash” (PM 232a, SL 120a-b). This text is defective, however, in listing six items; itis 
not attested in any Sanskrit text, and is likely an interpolation deriving from commentary 
such as Jayabhadra’s. 


44 The latter half of this verse, ratrau tu prakatam nityam diva guptam ca harayet, is preserved 
in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (F 94b.4, G 86b.2). While it does not occur in the AU mss., it 
is attested in both translations (PM 232a, SL 120b) and in numerous other commentaries. 
Note that my reading differs from Pandey’s (2002, 493-4). 
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hidden, and fatigue should be removed and avoided. Purity is known to be 
threefold, and it exists in one’s own {mental} continuum.“]* 

Drawing attention to social class or lack thereof,” and tying up the 
hair in a crest, and so forth, are to be avoided. The messengers are the first 
purity, and the second is acknowledged to be soma. Eating the caru oblation 
together is said to be the third purity. Gradually attaining purification 
through the protection of the purities, whence will power not arise? 

That which is stated in the Tattvasamgraha—and is likewise stated in 
the Samvara,® is proclaimed in the Guhya Tantra as well as in the S7i 
Paramadya,*' as well as in the Mahabhairava**—bestows the powers of 
[mantra] repetition, observance, and so forth. Here® the mantrin brings 


4 Here Bhavabhatta clarifies: “exists in one’s own continuum, i.e., in one’s own mind” 
(Pandey 2002, 494: svasrotasi svacitte vyavasthitam iti). 


46 This verse is preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, and it is attested in Mardo’s transla- 
tion (PM 232a) and partially in Sumatikirti’s (SL 120b). It is omitted, nOMEEE in the parallel 
passage of the AU, and is not attested in most other commentaries. 


47 Bhavabhatta comments here: “Those with class are the brahmins, and so forth; those 
lacking it are those of the lowest class” (Pandey 2002, 494: varna brihmanddayab / avarna 
antyajab). 


48 According to Jayabhadra, “the expression and so forth indicates that other worldly prac- 
tices are to be avoided” (E 29b.6: adisabdat anyalaukikdcaravarjitah). 


49 Bhavabhatta comments that here “the Samvara refers to the Samvara Appendix” (Pandey 
2002, 494: samvara iti samvarottare), which is most likely a reference to the Sarvabuddha- 
samayoga-dakinijalasamvara-uttaratantra (Toh. 366). This is confirmed by Sirangavajra in 
his AU commentary (SC 210a). The AU mss. here read cakrasamvare (H 140a.1, 1 596b.2, 
J 226.5), which is meaningful there, but nonsensical here. The Pandey edition mistakenly 
adopts this reading. 


oe Ordinarily this is identified with the Guhyasamaja Tantra, but according to Bhavabhatta 
this refers to the “Guhyakosa, and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 494: gubyatantra iti guhya- 
kosadau). The name Guhyakosa was apparently used for the “Secret Nucleus” (gsang ba’i 
snying po) Tantra preserved in the rNying-ma rGyud-’bum (Toh. 832, rnying rgyud vol. kha, 
110b~132a; Kaneko 1982, #187). See Davidson 2002b, 422. 


> The name Sriparamadya (Toh. 487, 488; T. 244) is attested by all translations, including 
the AU, which read dpal mchog dang po, as well as by CS ch. 30, where paramadya occurs in 
a similar list, All extant Sanskrit mss. here read haritantre, which may be an alias for this text. 


2 This may refer to one of the texts studied in Siklos 1996. 


33 Bhavabhatta clarifies that “here means in the $77 Cakrasamvara [Tantra]” (Pandey 2002, 
495: tha tu Sricakrasamvare). 
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[those powers] forth in an instant through meditation alone. He should 
undertake purity with the pleasures of the path of yoga. It is not possible to 
speak—with one [mouth only]—about the merit that would derive from 
the purities. It is the expanse of the adept’s good qualities, [for which] not 
[even] a [hundred] thousand mouths™ [would suffice]. 

The knowledge of Sti Heruka is the purified means of achieving all 
qualities. By drinking the water of bliss, one’s merit is purified and one’s 
sins are destroyed.» Freed of all sins,°® the superior man, who practices 
through contact or even intercourse,” has a purified body that is free of 
illness, is purified of all sins, and obtains the glory of being a tathagata. In 
life after life one is born in the Tathagata clan, and one becomes a righteous 
king, [a universal monarch].** 


54 Bhavabhatta here reads “one thousand” (Pandey 2002, 495: ekasahasran), a reading matched 
by Sumatikirti’s revised translation (SL 120b: stong phrag gcig pai gdong). The AU mss., 
however, read “one hundred thousand” (H_ 140a.3, I 596b.3: ekant Satasahasriin; J 226.7— 
227.1: ekaSatasabasdnana), a reading matched by Mardo’s revised translation (PM 232a: 
stong phrag brgya yi gdong). 


5 This is a translation of the text preserved in the AU mss., saukhydmbuprasanat punyam 
pavitram papandanam (H 140a.3-4, 1 596b.4, J 227.1), which corresponds to Sumatikirti’s 
translation (SL 120b). There is an alternate reading preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, 
which corresponds to Mardo’s translation (PM 232b), namely “The adept’s drinking of the 
water of bliss is the nature of nondual yoga; it purifies and destroys sin” (F 96a.3-4: 
sidhakasya ca saukhyimbuprisano ‘dvayayogétma pavitram papanianam).\ suspect that ‘dvaya- 
yogatméd is a commentarial interpolation, and that the AU preserves the older. reading here. 


56 This line, sarvapapavinirmuktap, is preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 
495) and attested in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 120b), but it is not attested elsewhere. It 
may be an interpolation, a redundant one added perhaps for emphasis. 


57 The AU mss. preserve here the reading bhdvanat (H 140a.4, 1 596b.4, J 227.1), “through | 
meditation,” which is appealing, as the context of this passage is the sexual yogas, implying’ 
here that one may practice either through “contact,” i.e., actual engagement in sexual yoga, 
or “meditation,” ie., visualized simulation of the same. However, this reading is not attested 
elsewhere. It may, however, be an emendation made to justify the celibate version of this 
yoga. Bhavabhatta here reads sambhdsandd, “through intercourse” (Pandey 2002, 495); 
which in Sanskrit as in English has the double meaning of verbal communication as well as 
sexual union. 


58 The term cakravarti is attested only in the AU mss. (H_ 140a.5, I 596b.5, J 227.23: 
cakravartim). Bhavabhatta does not comment on this line, and Pandey “reconstructs” it in a 
manner which conflates it with the following line (2002, 496). 
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Always worshipping thus, one should offer sacrificial cakes with 
devotion.*® They should be given [by the yogin in accordance with the 
ritual procedure] for the sake of his desired ritual action. On [the tenth day 
of] the waning fortnight, and on that of the waxing fortnight, the Vajra- 
devis® should be worshipped quickly and energetically with spirits and 
meats. They are worshipped by the devoted man who has come to take 
delight in Sti Heruka. When they are contented they confer boons, and he 
reaches the state of being in the hands of those supreme ones.°! [One who 
has the nocturnal observance should offer sacrificial cakes, naked with one’s 
hair let down, and united with Sri Heruka. Thence the mothers are 


pleased. 2 


» The parallel passage in the AU mss. ends here. The last three and a half verses (or fourteen 
lines) of this chapter are preserved completely in Tibetan translation, and the Sanskrit is 
partially preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, where one and a half verses (or six lines) 
are completely preserved, and another verse (four lines) is partially preserved. The last verse 
of the chapter is available only in Tibetan translation. Text translated exclusively from the 
Tibetan is here enclosed in square brackets. 


6° Bhavabhatta here reads vajradevyah, which corresponds to Sumatikarti’s rdo je lha mo (SL 
121a). Mardo’s text, on the other hand, reads here rdo rje phag mo, “Vajravarahi” (PM 232b). 


61 This is a literal translation of the Sanskrit tasam harasthani yato varanam. The Tibetan 
translations differ somewhat, with de rnams lag gnas mchog rnams so (PM 232b) and de rnams 
la gnas mchog ster byed (SL 121a), both of which lack the verb and read “supreme” as modify- 


ing “state.” 


® This last verse is translated on the basis of Mardo’s revised translation: /mtshan mo broul 
shugs can gtor mal /skra grol gcer bur gyur pas sbyin/ Kiri he ru ka’i bdag nyid dul Isbyor des ma 
mo rnams mnyes ‘gyur / (PM 232b). Sumatikirti’s text differs slightly from this: /mtshan mo 
brtul shugs can gtor ma / lskra grol gcer bur gyur pas sbyin/ Kyi he ru ka’i bdag nyid shes / /sbyor 
bas ma mo rnams mnyes ‘gyur / (SL 121a). 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Procedures of the Inner Fire Sacrifice and Class 


Oneness 


Indeed,! worthy of worship and with a purified nature, one should 
worship the hero who has come forth from nirvana,* as well as oneself, and 
through that all beings are worshipped.* One should worship all heroes and 
the yoginis,* the animate and inanimate. Those who are on the brothers’ 


1 As is the case with previous two chapters, the folia covering this chapter are missing from 
the extant CS mss., but the Sanskrit is preserved in the parallel passage in the AU, as well as 
in Jayabhadra’s and Bhavabhatta’s commentaries. Significant differences between these sources 
and the Tibetan translations will be noted below. 


? Jayabhadra glosses this as follows: “One should worship the hero who has come forthi 
from nirvana, i.e., who is in the state immediately following the bliss of ultimate sexual 
pleasure” (E 30a.1: nirvananirgata iti / paramasuratasukhavasthinantaram viram ca pitjayed ity- 
arthab /). Bhavabhatta comments that “nirvana refers to the joy of cessation——by not appre- 
hending the objects of the outer perceptual powers. Immediately after that, departing with 
resolution, abiding, one should worship him—i.e., one’s own mind that abides in natural 
joy-—by means of the concluding worship.” (Pandey 2002, 498: nirvdnam nirgatam viram itil 
nirvinam viramanando bahirbuddhivisayanupalambhat / tato ‘nantaram niscayena gatah 
sthitah tam piljayed iti pratipattipitjaya atmanam cittam sahajananandasthitam /) 


3 This line, pijayec caivam adtmanam, is preserved in the AU mss. (1 596b.5, J 227.3; 
H 140a.6: atménah). Bhavabhatta’s commentary attests piijayed and atmianam (2002, 498); 
this was missed by Pandey, as it is embedded in commentary. Instead, he adds yah sadhakah 
(2002, 498), which is not attested anywhere. 


47 translate here the text which occurs in the AU mss. and Jayabhadra’s commentary, paji- 
tam tena sarvasya jagatab (E 30a.2-3, H 140a.6, 1 596b.5—6, J 227.3-4), which I suspect was 
the original reading here. Bhavabhatta’s commentary reads sarvabuddhadipijitam (Pandey. 
2002, 498), “all buddhas, and so forth, are worshipped,” which eqmesponds to Mardo’s 
translation (PM 232b: sangs rgyas sogs kun mchod pa yin). This appears to be a later emenda- 
tion, perhaps to give the text a more Buddhist appearance. 


> This line, dpa’ bo kun dang rnal ’byor ma, which occurs in all translations (PM 232b, 
SL 121a, AU 333b), does not occur in the AU mss. and is not cited by Jayabhadra. It is at- 
tested by Bhavabhatta, but he only quotes a portion of the line, sarvavirasya (Pandey 2002, 
498). As a result, it is not clear whether the yogini(s) are singular or plural, or the agent of 
object of the action of worship. I read them as plural objects, since the line is embedded in 4 
list of beings who are to be worshipped. 
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course® stay together in the confluence of soma.’ One should not disclose 
gnosis, and likewise mantra and mudré, to him [who], along with one’s 
brother or son, is the source of happiness and suffering.’ One should use 
the caru oblation as food, and always observe of 'the commitments. Then 
there is purification.? One should not give the mantra to anyone whatso- 


6 Jayabhadra explains that this refers to “one who practices yoga together with one who has 
been initiated into the same mandala, and so forth” (E 30a.3-4: ehamandaladipravistam saha 


yogacéri) ; 


7 Bhavabhatta analyses this compound as follows: “Those who abide equally there in conflu- 
ence or union with soma, i.e., seminal essence, are those who stay together in the con- 
fluence of soma” (Pandey 2002, 498: somena bodhicittena samgamo yogas tatra samataya 
sthitip somasamgamasamsthitab). According to Devagupta: “Staying together in the conflu- 
ence of soma means entering into union with a consort. Sema is liquor, and is also the cam- 
phor of bliss, which always naturally gives rise to clear light.” (SS 120b) 


8 Jayabhadra comments here that this means that “[this] gnosis, i.e., mahamudra, and so forth, 
and also mantra and gesture, are not disclosed in the company of worldly ones such one’s 
brother, son, and so forth” (E 30a.4—-5: leukikabhratrputradibhih sirdhalm] jhanam maha- 
mudradikam mantramudrim ca na prakiayed ityarthah). Regarding the interesting line, 
“along with one’s brother or son, is the source of happiness and suffering,” Viravajra clarifies: 


The brother is well known in the world, and the son protects his blood relations. 
Since together with them there arises the nature of worldly happiness and the 
three and eight types of worldly suffering, one is on account of this despised. There- 
fore, one should not disclose to them the mantra, i.c., the ganacakra, the mudra, 
i.e., the drinking of soma, and the gnosis, the messenger’s purities. (PD 412a) 


The three types of suffering are: 1) the suffering of suffering, dubkhadubkha; 2) the suffering 
of change, viparinamadubkha; and 3) the suffering of conditioned states, samskaradubkha. 
The eight types of suffering are the sufferings of 1) birth, 2) old age, 3) sickness, 4) death; and 
suffering due to 5) separation from desired things, 6) contact with repulsive things, 
7) seeking but not finding desired things, and 8) the five aggregates. 


” Viravajra explains that this verse describes the sort of person to whom gnosis, and so forth, 
may be disclosed: 


To whom may they be disclosed? As [the text] states, “[to him who] eats the puri- 
fying caru oblation and who always observes the commitments.” Regarding the 
purifying caru oblation, it refers to the ganacakra’s five sensual objects (paficakéma- 
guna, which correlate to the five senses). “Always observe the commitments”—i.e., 
the commitments of eating—means that the five sensual objects are enjoyed by 
one free of the eighty natures. (PD 412a) 


The eighty natures (asiiprakrti) in the Guhyasamaja system are mental states which serve as 
obscurations to the realization of the three clear lights, and are divided into 33 feminine, 40 
masculine, and 7 neuter forms. For a complete list, see Wayman 1977, 185-88. 
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ever,!° nor should one destroy the oral instructions.!! The oral instructions 
should be given appropriately to those who abide by the commitments. One 
should not, deluded by lust, abandon one’s messenger and consort with an- 
other. One who is always attached to the messenger!” should enjoy libera- 
tion, even if he has transgressed.!4 


10 Kambala qualifies this: “One should not give the mantra to anyone whatsoever, i.e., to 
sentient beings who are not fully developed. ‘Give’ refers to bestowing consecrations.” (SN 49a) 


11 Bhavabhatta comments: “Nor should one destroy the oral instructions [means] one 
who has been solicited should never bestow the consecration, and so forth, due to avidity” 
(Pandey 2002, 499: upadesam na vindSayed iti / sakrd upaydcito na trsnaya sekadikam dadyat /). 


2 Jayabhadra and the AU mss. here read ditiraktam (D 40b.6, E 30a.6; H 140b.3, J 227.6: 
ditivakta; 1 596b.7: ditirakta), as translated here; this also corresponds to the Tibetan transla- 
tion (PM 233a: pho nya rtag zhen thar pa; SL 121b erroneously reads zhes instead of zhen), 
Bhavabhatta, however, gives an alternate reading, ditiraksa, “the protection of the messen- 
ger.” Interestingly, while the surviving mss. of Jayabhadra’s commentary clearly read détirakta, 
his commentary is suggestive of the latter reading, as follows: “always attached to the mes- 
senger means that, in the context of sexual pleasure, the outer woman should be armored by 
the great armors, and so forth” (E 30a.6—30b.1: ditirakta sada moksa iti surativasthayaim 
bahyingand mahakavacla]dibhih kavacayitavyetyartha). 


13 Here I follow the AU mss.’ reading of moksam (H 140b.3, 1 596b.7, J 227.6), which I take 
as the object of bhojayet. Bhavabhatta and Jayabhadra, however, read moksa (E 30b.1, 
Pandey 2002, 500), which suggests the alternate translation, “Being attached to the messen- 
ger is always liberation.” The problem here is that bhojayet then lacks an object. The Tibetan 


is grammatically vague here and does not resolve this question. 


14 Tn the context of this verse the concept of transgression is a bit problematic, as it implies 
the transgression of infidelity condemned in the previous verse. Jayabhadra appears to inter- 
pret this “transgressing” in terms of the rules for finding an appropriate consort, as follows: 
“Should enjoy [liberation], even if he has transgressed means that...should she not be 
well educated, then becoming intimate with a good and fortunate woman, one should enjoy. 
her” (D 40b.7-41a.1, E 30b.1-2: atikramo pi bhojayed iti...na ca sustksita bhavet / subbaga 
bhadringana / tam samstutya bhojayed ityarthab /; both texts contain a corrupt portion, cf 
MP 59b). Bhavabhatta appears to interpret the “overstepping” as being too attached to the 
messenger, arguing that this inordinate respect must be suspended during the practice of 
sexual yoga: “Even transgressing one should enjoy refers to those who hold respect for the 
messenger. When one is [engaged] in sexual pleasure with them, one should not act respect- 
fully toward them. Even by means of grasping her hair, and so forth, one should enjoy the 
bliss of sexual pleasure.” (F 99a.1—-2, G 90a.1: atikramyapi bhojayed iti ditya gauravagrhita itt 
tabhib saha surate tésu na gauravam kuryat! kacagrahanaddinapo tah suratasukham bhojayet; 
Pandey misreads atikramydpi as atikramyd pi (2002, 500]) His reference to hair pulling brings 
to mind the unconventional sexual techniques described in the K&masiitra, such as biting, 
scratching, slapping, and so forth. See Doniger and Kakar 2002, 45ff. Lastly, Kambala’s 
commentary gives a different reading which drops the notion of transgression, as follows: 
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One should not revere nor be preoccupied with sex with those of 
lesser birth.!5 One’s mother, sister, daughter, and wife are accepted to be mes- 
sengers.'° Asceticism is destroyed by all means, thus there are the powers of 
the wheel.!7 One should draw forth [soma] together with the ultimate. !8 
Thus there is the determination by means of fluid.!° 


“Through attachment to the messenger there is liberation; therefore, one should enjoy even 
by means of bliss, because all bliss is truly that very ambrosia which arises from the vulva” 


(SN 49a). 


15 Jayabhadra reverses the normative Indian social taxonomy, arguing here: “One should 
not revere nor be preoccupied with sex with those of lesser birth; regarding ‘birth,’ this 
means that the clans of brahmins, and so forth, should not be acknowledged. Why? Since 
they are not suitable receptacles for the supreme yoga, one should not show respect for them.” 
grahya kimtu paramayogasyapatratvat tatradaro na kartavya ityarthah) Bhavyakirti clarifies 
that the “clans of brahmins” refers to the clans of heretics (tirthika, mu stegs), and he then 
adds, “I, Bhavyakirti, hold that one should not revere those who are preoccupied by sex with 
those who do not know the commitments, and so forth” (SM 27a—b). I translate here the 
text preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary. An alternate text is preserved in the AU mss., 
janmabinena susthitan (H_ 140b.3; 1 596b.8: sustitab; J] 227.7: samstitah), “[do not revere] 
those who are well-positioned on account of inferior birth status.” This reading makes sense 
if one assumes the anti-brahmin bias exhibited by figures such as Jayabhadra. Jayabhadra’s 
translation accords with Sumatikirti’s and the AU’s translation (SL 121b, AU 333b: skye gnas 
dman la mi gnas la), except that the Tibetan lacks an equivalent to rata. 


16 Durjayacandra identifies these familiar figures as women of one’s substitute family within 
the circle of relations centering upon the guru, writing “the mother is the guru’s consort, the 
sister one’s fellow disciples, the daughter she to whom one gives one’s oral instructions, and 
one’s wife is given by the guru” (RG 294b~295a). 


17 Here I translate the text preserved in the AU mss., cakrasya siddhayas tatha (H 140b.4, 
1596b.8, J 228.1), which corresponds to Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 121b: ebor los de 
bzhin grub pa la). Bhavabhatta’s commentary preserves an alternate reading, cakram va 
(F 99a.4, G 90a.5), which corresponds to Mardo’s translation (PM 233a: hor lo’am de 
bzhin grub pa Ia). Note that Pandey reads vakram va here, despite the fact that both mss. 
Fand G clearly read cakrant. The “powers of the wheel” refers to the powers attained 
through the practice of the yoga of mandala visualization, which is described at length in 
Kambala’s (SN 49b ff) and Devagupta’s (SS 121b ff.) commentaries. 


. Bhavabhatta explains that “the ultimate is seminal essence together with uterine blood” 
(F 992.6, G 90a.6: uttamam bodhicittam rajo “nvitam yat, cf. Pandey 2002, 500). Jayabhadra, 
Confirming this, further explains: “Conceptual thought should not be produced in the proce- 
dute of drawing forth soma” (E 30b.5: somakarsavidhau vikalp[o] na kartavyab); this also 
Seems to imply that he understands being “together with the ultimate” (cottamam sardham) 
to refer to a state of mind, one which is non-conceptual (nirvikalpa). Kambala, however, 
teads this line differently, in accordance with Sumatikirti’s translation, which reads “together 
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In the world there is always heteropraxy. One should advance with 
the left foot forward. Proceeding with the left hand, showing respect with 
the left half [of the body],?° [her] body embraced from the left,*! and 
presenting libations and eating with the left [hand]: the adept who is de- 
voted to the commitments does not destroy but fulfils [this] observance.” 
Through practice in the committed clan, one eats the caru libation together 


with the ultimate, middling, and inferior” (SL 121: mchag dbus tha ma than cig deugs), and 
interprets them, as in the case of ch. 1, in terms of the three classes of messengers, who corre- 
late to the three levels of the triple world as well as to the mandala’s three wheels (SN 51b). 
It is thus possible that “ultimate” here refers to the messenger who is the yogin’s partner in 
this procedure. 


19 Here I follow David White in translating dravyam as “fluid” rather than “substance” (its 
more common translation). As White notes, “as a derivative of the root dru, ‘flow, run,’ 
dravyam may in fact be read as a gerundive, as ‘that which is to, which ought to flow,’ which 
is entirely appropriate in the contexts in which it is used in Tantric sources” (White 2003, 
275 n. 36). This is certainly one of these contexts; Bhavabhatta explains that “the fluid is. 
seminal essence, and taking it up without objection is the determination” (Pandey 2002, 
500: dravyam bodhicittam tasya niravadyagrahanam niscayah). Again, this seems to imply that. 
the yogin’s ability to consume the sexual fluids, the “substance” of the yogini’s clan, is an. 
important matter, bearing in mind that not showing disgust or anger in this context is one of 
the commitments listed in ch. 26 above. 


20 The AU mss. here read vaméardhaparipijakah (H 140b.5, 1 596b.9), which I have trans- 
lated here, as it makes the most sense, referring presumably to the gestures, and so forth, by 
which the adept communicates with the yoginis. Bhavabhatta has the variant va@mordhva- 
pratipijaka, “showing respect with the left elevation [or the elevation of the left].” Regarding 
this, Bhavabhatta comments: “The word elevation designates the vajra, by which there is 
worship by the yogin of the intended object, the yoginis” (Pandey 2002, 501: ardhuatabdena 
vajran tena yogininam pratityasayam pijaka yoginab). This reading, however, is not attested 
elsewhere, and seems less likely to me. The two Tibetan translations both read “showing re+ 
spect by means of the conduct of the left” (PM 233a, SL 121b: g-yon gyi spyod pas rab mchod 
byed), which does not precisely correspond to either Sanskrit reading. 


21 Unfortunately, Jayabhadra and Bhavabhatta do not comment on this line, and the AU. 
mss. give variant readings. The oldest ms., however reads vamagiidhagatrastu (H_ 140b.5); 
which I emend to vémavigidhagatras tu, since vigidha corresponds to the Tibetan transla- 
tions hyud pa (PM 233a) and rnam par ‘kbri (SL 121b). 


22 Here I translate sadhakah samayatatparah, the reading preserved in the AU mss. (H 140b.6, 
1 597a.1; J 228.2: samayatatparaparab) and attested by Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 121b: 
sgrub pa po ni dam tshig brtson). A variant text preserved by Bhavabhatta, értatatparah (Pandey 
2002, 501), does not make as much sense, as kta indicates a completed action, while tatparap 
indicates an ongoing engagement in or dedication to something. 
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with [others]. [This is] known as practice in the five classes, and [also in] 
the four classes.”3 Practice in the one clan is revered for the yogic powers.4 
Should one make a triangular mandala [and offer] beef, horse meat, 
dog meat, and [meats] of various others,” even the Buddha will be perma- 
nently destroyed.” Furnished with mudré and mantra, this indeed is the 
enjoyment of the heroes.2” The emanation of Sri Heruka,?8 noted in the 


23 | translate here a hybrid reading, paficavarnasamacaras caturvarnas ca kirtitab, that corre- 
sponds to both Tibetan translations (PM 233a, SL 121b). The text paftcavarnasamdcaras 
occurs in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 501); the AU mss, read instead bahya- 
mandalasamacaras (H_ 140b.6, I 597a.1, J 228.3). The text caturvarnas ca occurs in the AU 
mss. (J 228.3; H 140b.6: caturvarna-, last syllable omitted due to missing folio; I 597a.1: 
caturvarna), while Bhavabhatta here reads acaturvarpas. Bhavabhatta reads kirtitah (Pandey 
2002, 501), while the AU mss. read prakirtitap (1 597a.1, J 228.3). Regarding this, Kambala 
comments: “Regarding practice in the five classes, since the Maharatna clan can be sub- 
sumed into the Aksobhya clan, they are classified in terms of four classes” (SN 52a). 


24 Kambala comments that “there is also the ultimate, the practice in the one clan of the 


lord of the mind” (SN 52a). 


25 Jayabhadra explains that “of various others indicates the employment of the peacock or 
cock” (E 31a.6: citrindm iti mayirasya kurkutasya va grabanam). 


26 Jayabhadra offers the following commentary on the oblation ceremony briefly described 
here: 


As for beef, and so forth, it is the instruction on the annihilation of those who 
injure many beings. As for the process regarding this, the procedure ordained in 
the fire sacrifice instructions is as follows: Make a triangular fire pit, and kindle a 
fire with mustard seeds, and so forth, using the paraphernalia and substances of a 
fierce oblation, according to the rules stated for that. Imagine that Khandaroha 
enters [the victim’s] right nostril and exits from his anus. With an adamantine 
hook and knife in hand she summons the victim, rendered naked and confused. 
Imagine that he is completely shattered, and that the requisite meat—the beef, 
and so forth—is the victim’s flesh. [Say] “so and so must die,” with the pride of 
one accompanied by a great fierce one, and offer sacrifice with the root mantra. 


gomamsetyadina satabahusattvapakaripam tesim vinasartham upadistam tatriyam 
krama I! homopayikavihitavictrana I! t[riJkonakunda[m] krtva k[rii]rahomopakarana- 
dravyena taduktavidhanena katukatailadibhih prajvalya khandaroha daksinandsa- 
pitena pravesya piyunirgatam dhyatva taya vajrakusakarttikagrhitahastaya nagnakrtam 
vihvalibhitam sidhyam akrsya tayaiva khandakhandifkrtam}vicintya gomamsadi- 
yathavibitamamsena tasya sidhyasya mamsam iti vicintya mahakrodhanvitenaham- 
karenamukam mirayed iti milamantrena jubuyad iti / (E 31a, with an emendation 
from the similar passage at F 100a.4, G 90b.9, in curly brackets) 


th Jayabhadra comments: “It is held that the heroes praise that enjoyment which is fur- 
nished with, i.e., attended by, an outer woman who is made of mudra and mantra, well 
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In the world there is always heteropraxy. One should advance with 
the left foot forward. Proceeding with the left hand, showing respect with 
the left half [of the body],”° [her] body embraced from the left,2! and 
presenting libations and eating with the left [hand]: the adept who is de- 
voted to the commitments does not destroy but fulfils [this] observance,22 
Through practice in the committed clan, one eats the caru libation together 


with the ultimate, middling, and inferior” (SL 121: mchog dbus tha ma lhan cig dgugs), 
interprets them, as in the case of ch. 1, in terms of the three classes of messengers, who corte 
late to the three levels of the triple world as well as to the mandala’s three wheels (SN 51b 
It is thus possible that “ultimate” here refers to the messenger who is the yogin’s partner in. 
this procedure. 


19 Here I follow David White in translating dravyam as “fluid” rather than “substance” (its 
more common translation). As White notes, “as a derivative of the root dru, ‘flow, run, 
dravyam may in fact be read as a gerundive, as ‘that which is to, which ought to flow,’ whic 
is entirely appropriate in the contexts in which it is used in Tantric sources” (White 2003 
275 n. 36). This is certainly one of these contexts; Bhavabhatta explains that “the fluid i 
seminal essence, and taking it up without objection is the determination” (Pandey 2002 
500: dravyam bodhicittam tasya niravadyagrahanam niscayab). Again, this seems to imply thai 
the yogin’s ability to consume the sexual fluids, the “substance” of the yogini’s clan, is a 
important matter, bearing in mind that not showing disgust or anger in this context is oneo 
the commitments listed in ch. 26 above. 


20 The AU mss. here read vamardhaparipijakah (H_ 140b.5, I 596b.9), which I have trans 
lated here, as it makes the most sense, referring presumably to the gestures, and so forth; b 
which the adept communicates with the yoginis. Bhavabhatta has the variant vamordbva. 
pratipitjaka, “showing respect with the left elevation [or the elevation of the left].” Regardin: 
this, Bhavabhatta comments: “The word elevation designates the vajra, by which ther 
worship by the yogin of the intended object, the yoginis” (Pandey 2002, 501: ardhvasabden 
vajram tena yogininam pratity@ayam pijaka yoginah). This reading, however, is not attestec 
elsewhere, and seems less likely to me. The two Tibetan translations both read “showing fe 
spect by means of the conduct of the left” (PM 233a, SL 121b: g-yon gyi spyod pas rab mchod 
byed), which does not precisely correspond to either Sanskrit reading. 


21 Unfortunately, Jayabhadra and Bhavabhatta do not comment on this line, and the Aw 
mss. give variant readings. The oldest ms., however reads vamagiidhagatras tu (H 140b 
which I emend to vdmavigidhagatras tu, since vigiidha corresponds to the Tibetan transla 
tions ‘khyud pa (PM 233a) and rnam par ‘khri (SL 121b). 


22 Here I translate sadhakah samayatatparah, the reading preserved in the AU mss. (H 140b.6, 
1 597a.1; J 228.2: samayatatparaparah) and attested by Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 121b 
sgrub pa po ni dam tshig brtson). A variant text preserved by Bhavabhatta, krtatatparab (Pan 
2002, 501), does not make as much sense, as £rta indicates a completed action, while rarparab 
indicates an ongoing engagement in or dedication to something. 
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with [others]. [This is] known as practice in the five classes, and [also in] 
the four classes.”3 Practice in the one clan is revered for the yogic powers.~4 
Should one make a triangular mandala [and offer] beef, horse meat, 
dog meat, and [meats] of various others,”> even the Buddha will be perma- 
nently destroyed.” Furnished with mudra and mantra, this indeed is the 
enjoyment of the heroes.”” The emanation of Sti Heruka,?* noted in the 


23 1 translate here a hybrid reading, paficavarnasamacaras caturvarnas ca kirtitab, that corre- 
sponds to both Tibetan translations (PM 233a, SL 121b). The text paficavarnasamicaras 
occurs in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 501); the AU mss. read instead bahya- 
mandalasamacaras (H_ 140b.6, I 597a.1, J 228.3). The text caturvarpas ca occurs in the AU 
mss. (J 228.3; H 140b.6: caturvarna-, last syllable omitted due to missing folio; I 597a.1: 
caturvarna), while Bhavabhatta here reads acaturvarnas. Bhavabhatta reads hirtitab (Pandey 
2002, 501), while the AU mss. read prakirtitah (1 597a.1, J 228.3). Regarding this, Kambala 
comments: “Regarding practice in the five classes, since the Maharatna clan can be sub- 
sumed into the Aksobhya clan, they are classified in terms of four classes” (SN 52a). 


24 Kambala comments that “there is also the ultimate, the practice in the one clan of the 
lord of the mind” (SN 52a). 


25 Jayabhadra explains that “of various others indicates the employment of the peacock or 
cock” (E 31a.6: citrindm iti mayiirasya kurkutasya va grahanam). 


26 Jayabhadra offers the following commentary on the oblation ceremony briefly described 
here: 


As for beef, and so forth, it is the instruction on the annihilation of those who 
injure many beings. As for the process regarding this, the procedure ordained in 
the fire sacrifice instructions is as follows: Make a triangular fire pit, and kindle a 
fire with mustard seeds, and so forth, using the paraphernalia and substances of a 
fierce oblation, according to the rules stated for that. Imagine that Khandaroha 
enters [the victim’s] right nostril and exits from his anus. With an adamantine 
hook and knife in hand she summons the victim, rendered naked and confused. 
Imagine that he is completely shattered, and that the requisite meat—the beef, 
and so forth—is the victim’s flesh. [Say] “so and so must die,” with the pride of 
one accompanied by a great fierce one, and offer sacrifice with the root mantra. 


gomimsetyadina satabahusattvapakarinam tesim vindsirtham upadistam tatrayam 
krama /! homopayikavihitavicarana 1! t[riJkonakunda[m] krtva k[rii]Jrabomopakarana- 
dravyena taduktavidhanena katukatailadibhih prajvilya khandaroha daksinanasa- 
pitena pravetya payunirgatam dhyatud tayd vajrakusakarttikdgrhitahastaya nagnakytam 
vibvalibhitam sidhyam akrsya tayaiva khandakhandifkrtamjvicintya gomamsadt- 
yathivibitamamsena tasya sidhyasya mamsam iti vicintya mahakrodhanvitenaham- 
kévenimukam mitvayed iti miilamantrena juhuyad iti / (E 31a, with an emendation 
from the similar passage at F 100a.4, G 90b.9, in curly brackets) 


*7 Jayabhadra comments: “It is held that the heroes praise that enjoyment which is fur- 
nished with, i.e., attended by, an outer woman who is made of mudré and mantra, well 
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treatises on service,’ should always be retained. As for protection by means 
of all ritual actions, this is accomplished without obstruction. There is no 
other [way] whatsoever. 

His messenger is supreme, divine, energized, and has a companion,30 
Impassioned,?! she incites the yogic fluid through sexual union.*? Enamored 
with the guru’s instructions, her aim is to be like the wealth giver.%9 


educated in mantra and tantra” (E 31b: mantramudramayi mantratantrasusiksita bahydngana 
taya [samo]p[e]tasahita yad bhojanam tad viranam prasastam bhavatity abhiprayab). 


28 According to Jayabhadra, “[the expression] the emanation of $i Heruka is a metaphor 
for seminal essence” (E 31b.2: nirmanam iti bodhicittasyaiva paryayah). 


2° This translates the reading preserved in the AU mss., upacdrasastravilaksitam (J 228.5; 
1 597a.2: upacdrasarvasastravilaksitam). There is no alternate Sanskrit text preserved. However; 
in place of vilaksitam, “noted, observed,” the Tibetan translations read spang, “abandoned” 
(PM 233a, SL 122a). I follow the former reading, since the latter reading makes less sense, 
especially as it seems to directly contradict the line which follows. 


30 According to Jayabhadra, “she has a companion means that she is not one who goes to another; 
She who is like this is divine.” (E 31b.3: sahdyanvita aparagamand evam bhita divya bhavati) 


31 “Impassioned” (swraktd) is the reading preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary (E 31b.3), 
and corresponds to the two translations (PM 233a: kun nas chags; SL 122a: chags pa’). The 
AU mss. here read “dispassionate” (I 597a.3, J 228.6: arakta), a reading also found in Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentary. 


22 That is, ratisamyogad, preserved in both Jayabhadra’s and Bhavabhatta’s commentary: 
(E 31b.3-4; Pandey 2002, 502). The AU mss. read ratisambhogad (1 597a.3, J 228.6), which 
could likewise translate as “through sexual union” or “though sexual pleasure.” Regarding 
yogadravya, Jayabhadra writes that “the fluid of yoga—i.e., of concentration—is that which: 
is to be eaten” (E 31b.4: yogah samadhidravyam bhaksaniyam). 


33 Commenting on this line, Jayabhadra writes: “Thus, one who practices with [this] aim as 
stated is like Sri Heruka” (E 31b.6: evam yathoktarthacari sriherukasamo bhavati). Bhava- 
bhatta explicitly identifies the “wealth giver” (dhanada) with Sri Heruka and describes the 


wealth he gives as follows: 


Now, having that as one’s aim means striving to obtain it. Here wealth is faith, 
and so forth; as it is said, there are “wealth of faith, wealth of wisdom, wealth of 
learning, wealth of energy, wealth of happiness, wealth of concentration, and wealth 
of memory.” The wealth giver is he who bestows these, i.c., he who is established 
through the accomplishment of the aim of the impassioned ones. This refers to Sri 
Heruka, and those who are like him. 


atab tad arthayantiti tadarthap / itas ca dhanam sraddhadi / tathaha sraddhadhanam 
prajfadhanam Ssrutadbanam viryadhanam pritidhanam samadhidhanam smrti- 
dhanam ceti tad daditi kiminam athasampadandn niyatam iti dhanadah sriherukas 
tatsamab (Pandey 2002, 503) 


CHAPTER XXIX 


The Procedures of the Messenger’s Defining Marks 
and the State of Empowerment 


Now, moreover, one should know that which is taught regarding the 
messengers’ characteristics, whereby one correctly discerns the dakinis who 
are devoted to the commitments. In a moment one sees the brother, father, 
and even the Lord himself. She has a thick tongue, tawny eyes, is rough,! 
and has tawny hair. One who is equal with regard to all of the powers, 


1 Bhavabhatta glosses this as “rough to the touch” (Pandey 2002, 504: Aarkasi sparsane). 


? Kambala takes this list of qualities as a starting point for a lengthy exposition of the quali- 
ties of the different types of messengers. It is not entirely clear how they break down into 
separate types; I read the text in terms of five different types, and number accordingly in my 
translation. (Tsong Khapa, however, groups it into four types; see KS 158a—b.) Kambala 
writes: 


Regarding thick tongue, (1) her face is broad and her breasts expansive. Her face 
is also short, and her hair short. She smells and tastes like an elephant, and is 
haughty. In short, she is very well known. (2) Her body is tall and her face long, 
and her hands and feet are likewise long. She smells and tastes like fish, and exudes 
[sexual] fluid. Her vagina is long and like a [crescent] moon. Her breasts are equal, 
greenish blue, and firm. (3) Her limbs are small and her hair fine. Her vagina is 
small, and her hair coarse. She speaks with ease and her nose is high. Her neck is 
long but not too long. Her body is beautiful like a white lotus. Her body always 
exudes a ravishing fragrance. Her eyes and glance are like those of a deer, and she 
has a deer’s neck and deer’s belly, and a waist like the king of deer’s. She is auspi- 
cious, and has the scent of a lotus. Regarding tawny eyes, (4) “tawny” means 
slightly reddened, and her hands and feet are also red. She exudes the scent of 
jasmine. This woman who takes pleasure in the company of the sugatas bestows 
power. Her body is expansive, as are her breasts. Her hair is wound, and she has a 
goose-like gait. She speaks with ease. Her face is round and not very long, and 
there are three folds [of fat] across her belly, which hang from the center. [Thus] is 
she known. As for rough, (5) her limbs are rough, and she curses like Indra. Her 
hair is wound and sorrel colored. Her complexion is bad, and she is devoid of 
breasts, like a man. She has the scent and taste of fermented rice. She is radiant 
and anointed with fermented rice. She always takes pleasure in alcohol. She has 
perfected the practice of the commitments, and exerts herself in examining her 
thoughts. She is a fan of alcohol that is particularly delicious, with which she gets 
very intoxicated. In addition, her [sexual] fluid is copious. (SN 56a) 
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always intent upon [mantra] repetition and observance, and endowed with 
recollection, is connected to the state of the messenger, and so forth.3 The 
twenty-four dakinis* bestow the fruit of enjoyment and liberation. 

Always repeat the root mantra which is the means of achieving all 
desired aims. [It pacifies all devils]° and is the gift of the fruit of yogic play. 
The mantra arises suddenly in the triple world, in everything mobile and 
immobile. Endowed with the mantra and the consort,° the adept is entirely 
focused on power.’ Devoid of the consort, the mantra will not be present 
for the embodied. 

One will be awakened through constant practice in the nature of the 
exercises of heat.8 Those who disparage [this] great yoga (mahdyoga) that is 


3 According to Jayabhadra, “connected to the state of the messenger refers to the mantrin 
who is endowed with the messenger on account of the continual practice of yoga. And so 
forth here means that he is devoted to the vows regarding what is to be protected and what 
is to be eaten.” (E 32a.2-3: dityadipadanvitam iti / an[afratayogabhydsena ditisamyuktam / 
adisabdo ‘tra raksaniyabhaksaniyasamvarasthito mantri /) 


4 Here I translate caturviméatidakinyah, as preserved both in Jayabhadra’s commentary 
(E 32a.2) and also in one ms. of Bhavabhatta’s commentary (G 92a.5). The AU here reads 
caturvinsativiradakiny[ab] (J 229.1), “twenty-four heroes and dakinis,” while another Bhava- 
bhatra ms. reads caturvinisapara dakinyo (F 101b.6), which corresponds to all of the Tibetan 
translations (PM 233b, SL 122a, AU 334a: mkha’ ‘gro ma mchog nyi shu bzbi).1 have transla- 
ted the former, as I believe that both viva and pard are later interpolations. 


> This line (bdud kun rab tu zhi bar byed) is present in both Tibetan translations (PM 233b, 
SL 122b), but is not attested in any of the surviving Sankrit texts or Indian commentaries. 


© According to Bhavabhatta, the term mudrd here indicates the goddess (devatd) or consort 
(Pandey 2002, 505). 


7 This text, which is omitted in the AU, is reconstructed from the following text in Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentary: siddhitatparah sa sidhako bhavati (Pandey 2002, 505). While this ac- 
cords with the Tibetan translations (PM 233b: sgrub pa po ni dngos grub brtson; SL 122b: 
sgrub byed bsgrub la brtson dang), Pandey ignored this text and devised instead the following. 
reading: siddhyabhiyuktas ca sadhakab (2002, 505). 


8 Jayabhadra defines “heat” (usma) as “the power of yoga” (yogabala), and also connects it to 
the four “aids to penetration” (nirvedhabhdgiya) of the “path of application” (prayogamarga), 
described by Asanga in the Mahayanasiitralamkara (ch. 14 following v. 26, see Bagchi 1970, 
91), as follows: “Exercise of heat is a metaphor; heat, peak, tolerance, and world triumph 
should be realized in accordance with reality” (E 32a.5: usmakriyaya ity upalaksana | usma- 
miirdhaksantyagradharmadayo yathérthatva [bo]ddhavyd /). Bhavabhatta, however, connects it 
to success in the magical rites such as pacifying (santika), enriching (paustika), destroying 
(abhicéra), and so forth (Pandey 2002, 506). 
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the means of achieving all desired aims will, after passing through one hun- 
dred dog wombs, be born among the candialas.° [It is] just as if someone 
whose aim was butter were to churn water with confidence: butter would 
not be produced, only physical pain [would result]. Those who have re- 
sorted to other yogas, due to the motive of [earning] a livelihood, uphold or 
even revere them in error and in vain. 

One should select the land in which the heroes who uphold great 
yoga dwell, even if it is in a land of candalas and barbarians. Through that I 
always exist in order to benefit sentient beings. 


9 That is, an outcaste and generally despised social group. 


10 Bhavabhatta expands on this last line as follows: “I always exist for the sake of the benefit 
of those sentient beings who are connected with that land which is blessed with the yogins 
of $1i Heruka” (Pandey 2002, 506: sasyeti Sriherukayogyadhisthitasya desasya sambandhino ye 
sattuds tesim anugrahartham nityam tisthami). 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Procedure of Mantra Selection Bound in the 
Muraja Drum 


Now! above all I will speak of the chart that is very hard to obtain; 
through mere knowledge of which there is rapid perfection of the powers, 
Having anointed the level, pleasing piece of ground with sandalwood, it is 
rubbed with perfume and filled with a flower arrangement. It is covered 
with rows of lamps, and has pleasing incense and fragrance. Having done 
everything oneself, one should undertake the binding of the directions. 
Then, having made the muraja drum binding,’ the nine lines and a circle,3 
write down the whole class of letters,‘ well placed within the chart. One 
should select the hero who stands there, the means of achieving all desired 


! As Jayabhadra informs us in commenting upon the chapter’s first word—“now, and so 
forth, [indicate] that one should select the sumbha-nisumbha mantra” (E 30a.6: athetyddina 
Sumbhanisumbhamantram uddharet)—this chapter encodes a mantra. As in the case of ch. 5, 
the actual mantra is given below, at the end of the chapter. Unlike chs. 5 and 7, however, 
both consonants and vowels are encoded here. 


2 Jayabhadra comments here: “Then, having made the muraja drum binding means that 
one should draw a [a grid] with forty-nine squares in the shape of a muraja drum” (E 30a.6- 
b.1: murajabandhalm] tatah krtveti murajakara unapancasalt]kosthayuktam likhet). A muraja 
is a large drum, not unlike a kettle drum. 


3 The Indian commentators who comment on this line (Kambala, Devagupta, and Durjaya- 
candra) do so in a cryptic fashion. A clearer explanation is given by Sachen as follows: 


One scatters flowers at the edge [of the piece of ground] which one has anointed 
with alcohol and the five nectars while repeating the mantra of the Four-Faced 
[deity]. Then, having made the muraja drum binding means that one should 
make the four-faced drum. How is that done? According to the Khatikd, first draw 
an outer circular line, and within it make the nine lines, that is, draw the forty- 
nine square [grid]. At the edge of that, draw the eight lines which are the drum’s 
fastening cords. (PG 346.1) 


4 Here I interpret x-matra as meaning “the whole class of x,” which in this case would desig- 
nate all forty-nine letters of the Sanskrit alphabet written on a 7x7 grid. The Tibetan transla- 
tions here is “the last letter” (PM 234a: yi ge phyi mo; SL 123a: yi ge phyi ma), which would 
appear to be a translation of varndntam, which may represent a genuine textual variant, but 
which makes less sense. 
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aims.° The classes of letters are completed both via the normal and reverse 
orders.® 

The sage, having entered into the calculation of this, should take the 
thirty-second square [s],” which is distinguished by the fifth [u]. Taking 
half of half of a hundred [ml], it is distinguished by the twenty-fourth [bha]. 
The thirty-sixth square [n]® is distinguished by the third square [i]. Taking 
the thirty-second [s], it is distinguished by the fifth square [u]. Taking the 
twenty-fifth [ma], it is linked to the twenty-fourth [bha]. Taking the thirty- 
third [h], it is illumined by the fifteenth square [mm], and is endowed with 
the fifth [u]. [And endowed with the twenty-second (pha), there is also the 
twenty-seventh (t).]° The first line, which is held to be magnificent and su- 
preme, is stated. 


3 As noted above in the context of ch. 5, the term “hero” (vivant) is used to refer here to the 
mantra, which is viewed as being inseparable from the deity himself. 


6 According to Sachen: “The normal order means that the vowels are placed in the grid in 
clockwise order, while the reverse order means that the consonants are placed on the grid 
beginning with 4a in counterclockwise order” (PG 346.2). Tsong Khapa, however, argues 
against this, and states that the consonants also are placed on the grid in the usual order. He 
is, however, not able to come up with a convincing explanation of vilomena, “in reverse 
order.” See KS 161a~b. If Tsong Khapa is correct, “normal order” (anuloma) refers to the 
normal order of counting the letters, i.e., starting from a or &, while “reverse order” (viloma) 
refers to the two cases where the text explicitly calls for counting backwards from 4. 


7 That is, counting from &. Some of the numbers given for consonants presume that one 
count the vowels, as will be noted below. One should also note that the text, here and below, 
incorrectly codes the letter s for the names sumbha nisumbha, no doubt due to the assimila- 
tion of s and in colloquial speech. The proper spelling, however, is given in the mantra at 
the end of the chapter. 


8 That is, the thirty-sixth counting from a; if we exclude the vowels and subtract 16, we get 
20, the number which usually encodes x. 


° This translates an additional half-verse that is absent in both the CS mss. and the parallel 
Passage in the AU, but is preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary as follows: dudvimsati- 
samayuktam saptavimsatim eva ca (Pandey 2002, 509), with the “twenty-seventh” counting 
from a. Both Tibetan translations have a close variant of this, namely: “And endowed with 
the twenty-second, there is also the eleventh” (PM 234a, SL 123a: / nyi shu rtsa gnyis pa dang 
‘dan I! beu gcig pa yi mtshan pa’o /), with “the eleventh” also coding #, counting from &. Most 
likely, this is a later interpolation, added to reflect the fact that the first line of the mantra 
does indeed contain the syllable phat. 
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The nineteenth from the square [g] is endowed with the son of fire 
[r], and is distinguished. by the third square [i].!° The eighth seed from the 
semivowel class [h] is endowed with the thirty-sixth square [na]. Then one 
will have the syllables. Moreover, this line as well is the means of achieving 
all desired aims. Taking next the self-arisen [h], it is conjoined with the fifth 
square [u], and is adorned above with a drop [th]. The second line, which is 
called the means of achieving all [desired aims], is stated.! 
The nineteenth square [g] is distinguished by the twenty-seventh [x], 
and conjoined with the third [i]. Taking the thirty-third [h], it is endowed 
with the second [a] and twentieth squares [n]. It is constituted as magnifi- 
cent and supreme. The twenty-first square [pa] is likewise endowed with the 
twenty-sixth [ya]. The well-equipoised one should select again the twice- 
repeated word. Next, take the first among the squares via the reverse order 
[h]; it is endowed with that which is the end of the fourth [ul], and is illu- 
mined by the fifteenth [ri]. The third line is spoken for the sake of morality, 
wealth, desire, and liberation. 2 - 
Take the seed which is the second square [a], the thirty-third from 
the square [na], the twenty-sixth [ya],!3 and also the thirty-third [h]. [The 
latter] is illumined by the thirteenth square [o]. The adept [selects] the 
tenth square via the reverse order [bha]. [Select] the nineteenth from the 
square [ga], and likewise the twenty-third from the square [b],'4 which is 


10 As was the case in ch. 7 above, the text incorrectly codes for the semivowel r and the 
vowel i instead of for the retroflex vowel r. 


11 This translates the text in the AU mss., sarvarthasadhanam nama (H 174.6, I 613a.35 
J 285.1: sarvarthasadhanam nimam), which is supported by Sumatikirti (SL 123b: don kun 
bsgrub ces bya ba). The CS mss. read sarvarthasadhakam, and Bhavabhatta reads sarva- 
kamérthasidhakam niéima (Pandey 2002, 510), a reading supported by Mardo (PM 234a: 
‘dod pai don kun sgrub byed yin). 


12 The placement of this statement regarding “the third line” follows the order in the AU 
mss., Jayabhadra’s and Bhavabhatta’s commentaries, and the Tibetan translations. In the CS 
mass. this statement occurs just above, before the coding for the syllable hum. 


13 Bhavabhatta’s commentary includes the additional line “the fourth line is spoken” (Pandey 
2002, 511: caturtham padam ucyate). It is not included in the CS or AU mss., or in the 
Tibetan translations. Jayabhadra does quote a portion of this text (E 33a.6-b.1: catutho 
pado; D 44b.3: catutho pada), but not in this context. He quotes it in place of the reading 
“the third line” (¢rtiyam padam) contained in all of the other sources. 


14 As in the case of chapter 5 above, the text incorrectly codes the letter 4 rather than v, no 
doubt due to confusion of the two letters. The correct number should be twenty-nine, which 
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linked to the second square [a]. It is adorned above with a drop [rl]. 
Taking next the lord of the earth [va], the learned one should once again 
distinguish the eighth [j] with fire [ra]. The syllables him phat are affixed to 
the end [of the mantra]. 

This mantra is called the “Conquest of the Triple World” (¢railokya- 
vijaya), and it is ornamented with four lines. The syllable ov illumines all, 
and the syllables bam phat are affixed to the end. This univeral monarch 
king of spells (vidydrajacakravarti) mantra does not occur, nor will it occur, 
in the Tattvasamgraha, Paramadya, Samvara, [Guhya{samaja}], or Vajra- 
bhairava." It is endowed with the four fierce ones! and is complete with 
the eight forms,’” for the sake of protecting this mandala, especially from all 


is in fact present in one of the AU mss. (J 285.6: ekonatrimsatikosthakam). The other two 
mss. incorrectly have the numbers thirty-nine and nineteen (H 175a.4-5: ekonacatvarimsa- 
mam kosthaka; 1 613a.6-7: ekonavimsatikosthakam). 


15 These refer to well-known Buddhist tantras, as noted in chs. 3 and 27 above. These refer to 
well-known Buddhist tantras, as noted in chs. 3 and 27 above. Note that the text gubye here 
occurs only in the CS mss., and does not occur in the AU mss., the Tibetan translations, or 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary. 


16 According to Durjayacandra: 


Endowed with the four fierce ones should be explained as being Takkiraja, Nila- 
danda, Mahabala, and Acalanatha. The first three are white, green, and red, and 
the fourth is blue and red. They have fierce faces with barred fangs, and have skull 
garlands and their right legs extended. They tread upon the four Maras, and are 
terrifying, with human bone ornaments. In their fury, blazing with radiant light, 
they are embraced by their own consorts of light. They gaze with fierce gazes, and 
with two of their six hands they form the gesture of victory on their foreheads. 
With their remaining four hands they hold, respectively, a hammer, cudgel, trident, 
sword, bell, skull, vajra, brandish the index finger, and hold a tiger skin. They 
have three eyes and fierce forms. This completes the four fierce ones. (RG 299a~b) 


y According to Durjayacandra: “The eight forms indicate the messengers who exist in the 
Commitment Wheel, from Yamadahi, and so forth, through Yamamathani” (RG 299b). 
Vitavajra gives a more equivocal explanation: “Complete with the eight forms refers to the 
mantra which has the eight fierce kings. Or, it refers to Vairocana, and so forth. Or, it refers 
to the eight, Kakasya, and so forth.” (PD 195a) The last option accords with Durjaya- 
candra’s. The first, presumably, refers to the astakrodharaja of the Mayajala tradition, which 
includes, in addition to the four previously mentioned in Durjayacandra’s quote, the follow- 
ing four deities: Yamantaka, Aparajita, Hayagriva, and Amrtakundali. See the Mayajala- 
mahitantraraja (Toh. 466), 99b-100a. There are several lists of eight deities beginning with 
Vairocana, such as the Samputa Tantra’s Vajrasattva mandala which centers upon Vajradhara 
Surrounded by Vairocana, Ratnega, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi, Locana, Mamaki, Pandara, 
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of the wicked ones. Were such a one to merely obtain it, he would undoubt: 
edly die. Uttering it in union with the wheels, one will give rise to the fruit 
of all powers. 

[The Trailokyavijaya mantra:] 


om Sumbha nisumbha him him phat phat 

om grhna grhna him him phat phat 

om grhndpaya grhnapaya him him phat phat 

om anayahobhagavan vajra him hiim phat phat.® 


and Tara (Bhattacharyya 1949, 37). Identical or close variants also occur in the Aksobhya 
and Mafijuvajra mandalas (Bhattacharyya 1949, 34-35). 


18 Note that I have provided the etymologically correct readings, with the retroflex nasal, for 
the terms grhna and grhnapaya. The text incorrectly codes the dental nasal, and the mss. an 
inconsistent in their readings. Note as well that there is considerable variance concerning th 
terminations of the mantras. Mss. A, F (107a.2), and G (95b.9) consistently read ham 'h 
phat phat. The AU mss. consistently read him him phat (H_ 175b.2-3, 1 613b.1, J 286.3 
CS ms. B reads ham him phat phat after the first three, and him hitm phat after the | 
while CS ms. C reads him hiim phat phat for the first two lines, and ham him phat for 
last two. Mardo’s translation reads hum him phat after each (PM 234b). Sumatiki 
translation reads him phag after the first three, and him him phaz at the end of the fou 
line (SL 124a). Tsong Khapa, however, reads hum hum phaz at the end of each line 
166a). While the text itself codes hum phat, 1 follow CS ms. A and Bhavabhatta in readin 
him hiim phat phat. 


CHAPTER XXXTI 


The Procedure of the Rites of Eating,. Fire Sacrifice, 
and the Sacrificial Cakes, and the Hand Signs 


Then the destruction of all,! arising from the vajra, is held [to be 
accomplished] with the great meat. It? is the dreadful destroyer of all the 
cruel ones.> Should one thus perform without hesitation the rites of eating, 
fire sacrifice, and sacrificial cakes with the meats of dogs and pigs, and also 
with [the meat] of those that have copper [colored] crests,* everything with- 
out exception will be achieved, and all kingdoms will be subdued. 

By whom is the skull of the relics of the reality body disparaged, 
arising as it does from the tripartite cause of conch, mother-of-pearl, and 
pearl?> The hero who has a skull garland and who is adorned with a half 
moon is regarded as one who is born as the heroes’ hero. 


1 The Sanskrit here reads sarvesdm nisanam, which is translated here. The Tibetan transla- 
tions read “terrifier” (PM 234b, SL 124a: Jigs byed). 


? Bhavabhatta glosses the pronoun ezat here as “meat oblation” (Pandey 2002, 514: madntsa- 
homab), indicating that the text is here describing an abhicarahoma tite, which itself is the 
“dreadful destroyer.” 


3 This verse occurs as follows in the CS mss.: tato mahdméinisena sarvesamt nianam vajrajam: 
smrtam | etat sarvakririnam niako dérunas tathé //. As Bhavabhatta indicates (Pandey 2002, 
514), this verse is an intertext of Gubyasamaja 15.78: tato mahiimamsena sarvesim nisanam 
vajrajam smytam / eso hi sarvakritrapam nikako darunah smytah // (Matsunaga 1978, 77). 
Many thanks to Dr. Alexis Sanderson for his assistance in translating this verse. 


4 According to Jayabhadra this refers to domestic chickens (khyim bya). See MP 61b. Both 
Sanskrit texts of Jayabhadra’s commentary contain a major ellipsis spanning from the end of 
ch. 30 to the middle of ch. 32. 


> This verse attempts to challenge the alleged impurity of skulls, and employs both an overt 
Buddhist and a covert Hindu strategy for defending the use of skulls in Buddhist ritual. The 
overt Buddhist strategy is associating it with the relic cult, which focuses upon such physical, 
ctematorial remnants, although it is a bit peculiar, as ordinarily it is the form body (rapa- 
kaya), not the reality body (dharmakdya), that is connected with physical relics. The text also 
associates skulls with “pure” and auspicious substances that are similar in appearance. This 
may be a covert reference to Atharva Veda 4.10, which connects pearl and mother of pearl with 
the bones of the slain asura Vrtra. See Whitney 1962, 161—162. If so, this is interesting, 
given the long association of the study of the Atharva Veda with Saiva groups such as the 
Pagupatas. Regarding this, see Bisschop and Griffiths 2003. (Many thanks to Dr. Joseph 
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The adept should display the five secret signs with his left hand. This 
indeed. is the abode of the heroes, the procedure of the secret signs. All 
beings are born from the left, as is the triple world with all things animate 
and inanimate. Vajrasattva abides by the tree,° and Vairocana likewise by 
the creeper.? Padmanartaka abides by the guru,® and by the current the 
Hero,° the bestower of all powers. The imperishable body of Akagagarbha!? 
[abides] by the little finger. Hayagriva’s abode is at the fingernails. These 
are the principles which arise from the left of all heroes. On the palm of the 
hands are Sri Heruka and Varahi, eager for union. On the back [of the 
hand] are all dakinis; they should be placed on the hand. This is the union 
of all lovers. Worship the supreme hero by means of the rules of ritual. 


Walser for bringing this article to my attention.) Bhavabhatta comments: “Just as conch, and 
so forth, is purifying for vedic brahmins, likewise the skull is as well” (Pandey 2002, 515; 
yatha Sahkhadayo vaidikanam pavitras tatha kapalam api). Note that the reading dharmakaya- 
farirandm occurs in the CS mss., and is also attested by the Tibetan translation (PM 234b: 
chos kyi sku yi lus can gyi; SL 124b: chos sku’ lus can gyi). However, Bhavabhatta and AU ms, 
J (288.5) have the variant text dharmajfanasariranam. Regarding this, Bhavabhatra comments: 
“Gnosis or understanding is by means of the emptiness of elements, aggregates, and so forth. It 
is the yogins whose bodies or self-natures consist of that.” (Pandey 2002, 515: dharmajnan 
sarirapam iti dharmanam skandhadinam sinyatadina jianam bodhas tad eva Sariram svarapam 
yesiih te tatha yoginam) 


6 This translates the Sanskrit vajrasattvas tarave sthitah. Here tarave is the dative of taru, and 
it follows the pattern of the dative gurave below. The masc. u-stem dative is likely used here 
in place of the locative due to a confusion owing to its similarity to the locative of masculine 
and neuter -a stem nouns. Pandey reads tanave here (2002, 516), but this is mistaken as ms, 
F clearly reads tanave (F 109a.5) in agreement with the CS mss. The more defective ms. G, 
however, does read taneve here (G 97b.4), probably due to confusion between the graphs for 7 
and 2, which are similar in Nevari script. The Tibetan translations here read “thumb” (PM 
235a: mthe bor; SL 124b: ‘the bor), but this is early an interpretive translation. Bhavabhatta, 
following Jayabhadra, glosses “in/on the tree” as “on the thumb” (F 109a.5: tarave “agusthes 
D 58b.5: tarave angust{he]). 


? Bhavabhatta glosses “by the creeper” as “by the index finger” (Pandey 2002, 516: /atdyam 
tarjjanyam). 

8 That is, by the middle finger. Bhavabhatta also identifies Padmanartaka with Padma- 
nartesvara (Pandey 2002, 516: gurave madhyangulau padmanartakah padmanartesvarah). 


? That is, Sci Heruka abides by the ring finger (Pandey 2002, 516: dharayam andmikayan 
virab svtherukab). 


10 Bhavabhatta identifies Akasagarbha with Vajrasurya (Pandey 2002, 516). 
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Earth is said to be Locana, and water Mamaki. Fire is said to be 
Pandara, and wind is famed as Tara. Cumbika is likewise transcendent in 
the void.!! In the middle [of the hand] is the abode of all heroes.!* The sage 
should commit them to the back [of the hand].¥ 

This secret should not be brought to light; it should be zealously con- 
cealed. The hero should thus symbolize, and should commence with the 
caru oblation in one place. [This is] the union of all heroes, the binding of 
the dakinis’ network.'4 


11 Bhavabhatta comments here: “Cumbika is another name for Vajravarahi. In the void 
means in emptiness, which refers to purification in emptiness. Through that she is transcen- 
dent. One should know the [other] dakinis, up to Vajravarahi, who correspond to the Tran- 
scendences of generosity, discipline, patience, effort, and meditation.” (Pandey 2002, 517: 
cumbiketi vajravarahya aparam nama / saiva Sinye Sinyatayam / sinyativifuddhyetyarthah / 
atah paramita iti | ya danasilaksintiviryadhyinaparamita-dakinyadayo vajravarahyantaib 
kramena jnteyah /) 


12 Bhavabhatta comments: “Regarding in the middle is the abode of all heroes, it is known 
that in the middle one should see the playful abode through the vajra songs of all heroes, and 
so forth. The pure place of the heroes’ play is in the middle of the hand.” (Pandey 2002, 
517: madhye tu sarvaviralayam iti / madhye sarvavirdndm vajrapadadinim alayam kridanam 
pasyed iti jheyam / sarvavirakridasthanavisuddhya karamadhyam iti bhava /) 


13 Bhavabhatta explains: “The sage should commit them to the back of his [hand], which 
means that all deities should be seen on the back of the hand or in a reflected image. This 
particularly means that they should be visualized on or at the back of the hand.” (Pandey 
2002, 517: prsthe tasya visarjayed budha iti / karaprsthe va sarvadevata darpanapratibimbe tat- 
pasyed ityarthab / tena karasyopari prsthe ca bhavayed iti visesartham) 


14 Bhavabhatta comments: “Through the procedure of the five ambrosias, and so forth, one 
should eat the caru oblation from one vessel without dividing it [into portions]. The fruit of 
eating [thus] the caru oblation is, it is said, the union of all heroes, the binding of the 
dakinis’ net; that is, the state of being Heruka.” (Pandey 2002, 518: anena paficamrtadi- 
vidhina carukam abhaksam ekapatragatam bhujitetyarthah / carubhogaphalam aha sarvavira- 
samayogadakinijalasamvaram iti herukatvam bhavatityarthab) 


CHAPTER XXXII 


The Procedures of the Animal Sacrificial Victims, the 
Means of Achieving the Zombie, and the Creation - 
Stage 


Henceforth is related the fellowship! of feasting, through the correct 
application of which there is rapid engagement in power. Even the summon- 
ing of the sacrificial victims is achieved via the aforementioned procedure, 
The sacrificial victims are thus five, with the donkey, the man, tortoise, 
camel, jackal, and horse, and so forth.? These sacrificial victims are limbs of 
power in the mandala which is the means of attaining power. From among 


the classes the brahmin is the sacrificial victim.3 From among the fou - 
footed the elephant is stated. From among the winged there is likewise the 
goose, and from among the lower animals the turtle is stated.4 [And there 


' This term, melaka, implies communal participation, in this case, in the act of feasting. 


2 There are, of course, six items in this list. The Tibetan translations each have five, but diff 
Mardo omits the man (PM 235a), and Sumatikirti omits the donkey (SL 125a). These cou 
represent genuine variants, but are most likely the results of attempts to reconcile the num 
with the list. The use of the term “and so forth” (adi) suggests that this may be an open li 
Durjayacandra lists all six, and includes a seventh, the “fox,” although the translators. m 
have here translated the same word, srgala, twice. See RG 301b. Note that the number fi 
here may be quite arbitrary, a reference to the lists of five sacrificial victims contained 
vedic literature, such as the Satapatha Brahmana, which are the man, horse, bull, ram, and 
he-goat. Only the first two of these reappear in this list. See Smith 1994, 250-1. 


3 The Sanskrit texts here read varnanam varnatah pafub. Here varnatab, “from the class(es 
appears to be a corruption, as it is redundant following varpanam. The Tibetan translatio 
differ here, with Mardo’s text reading “from among the classes the supreme class is the victi 
(PM 234b: rigs rnams las ni rigs mchog phyugs), and Sumatikirti’s text reading “among the fo 
classes the brahmin is supreme” (SL 125a: rigs bzhi rnams la bram ze mchog). 1 foll 
Bhavabhatta, who glosses varnatah as brahmin, as follows: “among humans, from the class 
i.e., from among the classes—the brahmin is the sacrificial victim” (Pandey 2002, 520: 
manusyanim madhye varnato varnebhyo brahmanah pasuh). 


4 This is a tentative reading of the CS mss., emended to kacchapa ucyate from either the 
reading kacchapar ucyate, in which sandhi is incorrectly applied, or kacchapa rucyate, which 
could be read as kacchapo rocyate, “the turtle is pleasing.” I adopt the former reading, as it 
presumes less, and follows the pattern of the text. Note, however, that the latter reading may 
be supported by Sumatikirti’s reading, “the turtle is supreme” (SL 125b: ka tsha pa mehog). 
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are] those whose mouths are moved by the gods.°> These are reckoned to be 
the sacrificial victims in the mandala which is the means of achieving power. 
[By means of] the crow, heron, jackal, the twice-born,‘ the prime minister,” 
the curlew, swan, and the kadamba goose, there is the desired achievement 
of the rites of feasting, fire sacrifice, and sacrificial cakes.® 

The confident one should, with mantras, offer the oblation of a por- 
ridge of black dog’s milk with black lentils and rice into the mouth of a 


Mardo’s reading for this pada is redundant (PM 135b: dud gro rnams las dud ‘gro phyugs). 
Bhavabhatta reads here kacchapanirjatah (Pandey 2002, 520), which makes less sense. 


5 This line, devanam mukhacdlanam, is rather obscure. On the pattern of the preceding line 
“we would expect that one member of a larger class be selected, presumably as the ideal sacrificial 
victim of the class. Hence we would want to read “among the gods” there is “mukhacalana,” 
literally “that whose face shakes” or “that whose face is caused to move,” or simply “the shaking 
of the face/mouth/beak.” This does not, of course, correspond to any known deity, and thus 
perhaps this line cannot be interpreted in the light of the preceding lines. Bhavabhatta, for 
example, interprets it as referring to yet another group of animal victims: “As for those 
whose mouths are moved by the gods, it is the goat, water buffalo, and chicken whose 
mouths are moved, i.e., their mouths are caused to move, referring to the goat, and so forth. 
By whom are their mouths caused to move? The gods, titans, and so forth, play by means of 
diverse forms.” (Pandey 2002, 520: devandm mukhacilanam iti chagalo mahisab kukkutas ceti 
mukham calayatiti mukhacdlanam chagaladayah / kesim mukhacilanam ity aha divyanti néna- 
ripeneti devi danavadayah /) 1 am not sure which natural feature brings together these three 
very different animals; perhaps it is the unatural fact that they are undoubtedly the animals 
which to this day remain the most common victims of sacrifice in India. 


6 According to Sachen, “the twice-born is the parrot, as it is first an animal, and then later 
utters human speech” (PG 349.1: skye gnyis ni ne tsho ste dang po dud ‘gro yin la phyis mi’i 
skad smra bas so). 


7 According to Sachen, the “prime minister” is the owl (PG 349.1). 


8 The Sanskrit here reads -siddhir bhavati kamini, with kamini (“having passion”) modifying 
siddhif. The Tibetan reads “achieves desires” (PM 235b: dod pa dag ni ‘grub par ‘gyur) and 
“achieves the desired aim” (SL 125a-b: dod pa’i don ni ‘grub par ‘gyur). Sachen comments on 
this passage as follows: “Having consecrated the flesh of those [animals] as ambrosia, one eats 
them, and furthermore one also forms the charred substance of fire sacrifice into cakes 
{offered] to the worldly and transcendent ones. Then one will achieve afl three.” (PG 349.1-2) 
Pyesumably by “all three” he refers to the rites of feasting (bbaksa), fire sacrifice (homa), and 
sacrificial cakes (bali). I translate amini loosely as “desired” here, following the Tibetan, as it 
does not make much sense to attribute passion to an abstract noun such as siddhip. 
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corpse.° The ultimate adepts!° should sacrifice up to as many as one 
hundred and eight times.!! Then the dead person” stands up and says, “I 
am [your] servant.” [Regarding the powers of traveling in] the underworld, 
resurrection,’ the sword, as well as benefiting or destroying, the pill, eye 
ointment, [finding] treasure,'° or foot unguent, and also alchemy: one of 


9 Bhavabhatta comments here: 


Regarding the great ghost sadhana, performing the preliminary service with the 
Sumbha and root mantras, one who has obtained the [proper] omen takes a corpse 
which is intact and not putrid. At midnight, in a charnel ground, one undertakes a 
fire sacrifice with mantra in its mouth with [a porridge of] unbroken rice and 
black lentils, ground with the milk of a black dog. 


mahipretasadhanam aha krsnetyadi | sumbhamantrena miilamantrena ca pirvaseviim 
kurvat labdhanimitto ‘ksatam apitikam savam adaya ‘masine "rdbaratre krsnasuni- 
dugdhamraksitaih stkhandatandulaih krsnair masaib tasya vaktre tenaiva mantrena 
homam kuryit / (Pandey 2002, 521) 


Jayabhadra adds that this rite should be performed alone during the waning fortnight 
(E 35a.1: krsnapakse kevalam...homam kuryat). A much more lengthy description of th 
sadhana, with mote specific details concerning the time and place of performance and the 
type of corpse to be used, and so forth, is contained in Viravajra’s commentary (PD 422a ff). 


ie 


10 This translates sédhakottamaih, which I presume is the agent of hotavyam. It is possible, # 
however, that this means something like “ ‘accomplishing the last of these.” There is no parallel, 
to this in the Tibetan translation. 


11 The Sanskrit here, satam astottaram yavat, could be read as either 108 or 800, although 
the former interpretation is followed in both translations (PM 234b, SL 125b) as well as in 
Durjayacandra’s (RG 302a) and Viravajra’s commentary (PD 422a). Tsong Khapa, however, 
explains that it should be performed as many as 108 or 800 times (KS 17 1a). 


127 translate here preta, which originally meant a deceased or dead person, or the ghost:or 
evil spirit of a dead person. In this case it evidently refers to the corpse reanimated by a spirit 
of this sort. The term preta here does not have the specifically Buddhist sense of the “hungry 
ghost” which constitutes one of the six realms of rebirth in the Buddhist cosmos. 


13 As in the case of ch. 3 above, I follow Bhavabhatta in interpreting pardlortistha as a refer 
ence to two separate powers: traveling in the underworld and resurrecting the dead. 


14 The Sanskrit nigraha can mean restraining, subduing, taming, punishing, or destroying; 
but the last meaning is indicated by Bhavabhatta, who writes that it means “destroying the 
wicked” (Pandey 2002, 521: nigraham iti dustamardanam). It is also indicated by the Tibetan 
translation “annihilation” (PM 235b, SL 125b: tshar geod). 


15 According to Sachen, “the pill is bestowed by the tongue of the corpse” (PG 349.3). 


16 Bhavabhatta provides the correct reading here, nidhana, which is supported by the Tibetan 
translations (PM 235b, SL 125b: gter). The CS mss. here all read vidhana. 
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[these] powers being bestowed, it will not go otherwise.” Invoking the mes- 
sengers above and below, have no doubt regarding this Tantra. 

One'’ should produce that which is emaciated in the cattle pen, 
and likewise ashes,?°a dried head, and thence that which is made of the 
great conch, and that which is unbroken of the turtle.2! [He has]?2 four 
faces, and from four to as many as one hundred thousand hands. He has a 


17 That is, one can ask the preta to bestow one of these powers. According to Kambala, the 
adept “gives it water, and then [states]: ‘Excellent, great hero! I have achieved an excellent 
observance of Vajrasattva. Bestow upon me a power of great bliss.’ It gives that one [power] 
which is desired in the adepts mind, and then goes to its own place.” (SN 62b) 


18 The text now shifts, with no transition, to the topic of the creation stage sadhana. Sachen 
connects the two topics as follows: “Since these powers are achieved by generating oneself as 
the deity, [the text] expounds the third general topic [of the chapter], the actual secret of the 
path, namely, the creation stage deity yoga at the time of invoking the zombie powers” (PG 
349.3). 


19 This translates gosthotpalikah, a reading which occurs in CS ms. A and which is confirmed 
by Jayabhadra’s commentary (E 35a.3: gostha utpalakd). Both mss. of Bhavabhatta’s com- 
mentary read gosthopelikaf (F 113a.4, G 100b.2), which Pandey reads as gosthopalikas (Pandey 
2002, 521). I take uspalikah to be derived from utpala, “fleshless” or “emaciated.” Bhava- 
bhatta comments that this refers to “the dried cow products of a cattle pen” (Pandey 2002, 
522: gosthasuskagomayah); that is, it means dried cattle dung. 


20 The Sanskrit here reads “residues” (sesa@), which Jayabhadra glosses as “ash in particular” 
(E 35a.3-4: bhasmavisesana), ash, of course, being the preeminent residue and a frequent 
referent of the term Sesa, as ash is the residue left over following the rite of burnt oblation. 


21 There are numerous explanations of this cryptic verse, the least complex taking them to be 
simply ritual implements used in the zombie sadhana. They are exhaustively discussed by 
Bu-ston (NS 206a—b) and Tsong Khapa (KS 171b-172b). The explanation taken by Kambala 
and Devagupta is that it is a cryptic reference to the generation of the habirat mandala, 
namely Mt. Sumeru resting upon the five elemental disks. He writes: “Dung is [the element] 
earth, and ash is water. The dried head is fire, and thence should be taken to be fire. These 
are intended to refer to the mandalas of the four great elements. That which is made of the 
great conch is that which arises as the great mountain. Thus it is stated.” (SS 137a—-b) This 
is followed by a lengthy description of the visualization of the elemental wheels and Mt. 
Sumeru. Additionally, Jayabhadra takes “turtle” as a reference to a skull bowl (E 35a.4), while 
Devagupta takes this as a reference to the generation of the deities from an egg (SS 139a-b). 
The Tibetan translations add an additional line here that is not attested in the Sanskrit, 
namely “power is rapidly bestowed” (SL 125b: myur du dngos grub sbyin ‘gyur yin) or “then 
Power is bestowed” (PM 135b: di de dngos grub sbyin gyur zhing). 


22 That is, SH? Heruka. Jayabhadra comments here that “[the text] four hands, and so forth, 
demonstrates the majesty of the Blessed Lord Sti Heruka.” (E 35a.4-5: catu[r]bbujetyadina 
bhagavatah sriherukasya mahatmyalm] darsayati) 
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white body and Bhairava’s form,”? and Vajravarahi, who has his color and 
weapons,” gazes at him. The hero has a garland of skulls, and his body is 
anointed with ash and is adorned with [the five] insignia.2> He has a 
dreadlock crest and a hooked lance. His powerful fangs jut out, and he 
[takes] the great ghost as his seat. Knowing thus, the adept yogin should 
visualize all of the deities in accordance with the rite at all times.2”? Thus 
there will be the desired accomplishment” of the particularly good qualities, 


23 That is, bhairavakéram, which could also be translated “having a terrifying form,” al- 
though the reference to the Hindu deity Bhairava, whom Sri Heruka subdued according’ to 
his origin myth, is striking. The Tibetan translations also add that he is “very fierce” (PM 
235a, SL 125b: khro bo che). 


24 Bhavabhatta explains: “She bears a vajra, skull bowl, and so forth, and here she has four 
faces. The Blessed Lord is white, so the Blessed Lady is also white.” (Pandey 2002, 522; 
vajrakapaladidharinim / itas caturmukhatvam asyab / bhagavan suklo bhagaty api sukla) 


25 This translates the text preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary, mudradehavibhusitam iti 
paticamudrabhih (E 35b.1-2), which corresponds to the text of both Tibetan translations 
(PM 235b, SL 125b: phyag reya yis ni sku la breyan). The CS mss. have the variant text pafica- 
mudradigatram. As Jayabhadra indicates, this line is undoubtedly a reference to the five 
insignia listed in ch. 27, namely the necklace, crest jewel, earring, choker, and the sacre 
thread. Note that Pandey’s attempt to reconstruct this text as mudradibhusitagatram (2002, 
522) on the basis of the CS text and the Tibetan, while more grammatical, is likely incorrect. 


26 Jayabhadra writes that “having the great ghost as his seat means that he treads upon the 
Lord of Beings” (D 45b.6, E 35b.2: mahapretasanam iti bhit[a]patim akrantap). “Bhiitapati” 
(MP 62b: yi dags gyi [sic] bdag po) is a common name of Siva. Note that both mss. here read 
bhitavipatim akrantah, which I have emended to the above text. 


27 Vere I translate the text as it occurs in the CS mss.: tato jnatva vidhivad yogi bhavayet sarva- 
devatim | sada kélam tu sadhakah /. There is, however, a variant text, partially preserved, n 
Jayabhadra’s commentary. It reads “thence the mantra should be known” (D 45b.6— 
E 35b.2), which corresponds more closely to the Tibetan translations. Mardo’s text read: 
“Knowing that mantra, the adept should meditate at all times” (PM 235b: / sgrub pa po yis 
dus rtag tu I! sngags de shes nas bsgom par bya /). Sumatikirti’s text reads: “The adept should 
always meditate knowing the deity of mantra” (SL 125b: / das nas rtag tu sgrub pa po // sngags 
kyi tha ni shes nas bsgom /). One might surmise that there was a variant Sanskrit text’ that 
might have read something like tato jAdtud mantram bhavayet sada kalam sadhakah. 


28 This translates siddhir bhavati kamini, following the Tibetan interpretation as above. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


The Reverential Procedure of Secret Worship 


Furthermore, it is not the case that all are adept in all yogas, capable 
of feasting to the extent of their ability on fish, flesh, and so forth. One 
should partake of the five foods, and so forth, with relish, even when they 
are not present.! At night one should always undertake extensive feasting. 
Then the messenger should be bestowed. Placing one’s head in her lap, she 
is worshipped in the fashion of the nondual hero.* Whether or not she is 
one’s mother, sister, daughter, kinswoman, or wife, should one do thus in 
accordance with the rite, one will be free of all bonds. 

Then the mantras are accomplished, until the end of the world.‘ 
Assuming the master’s form, I, the adept, take the worship. Have no doubt 


! Jayabhadra comments here that “One should partake of the five foods even when they 
are not present means that when there is nothing to serve as the five ambrosias, then one 
should visualize whatever food one has as the essence of the five ambrosias” (D E 35b.3-4: 
avidyamane ‘pi kartavyam paticakhddyaka iti / yada pahicamyrtasamdaripam nésti tada yad- 
bhaksam tatpahicamrtatvena parikalpayed ity abhiprayah). 


2 This translates the CS mss.’ text, datin: ca tato dadyat, which corresponds to the Tibetan 
translations (PM 236a, SL 126a: de nas pho nya rab sbyin zhing). Bhavabhatta gives a reading 
based on what is likely corrupt text, dati ca tato dyat (Pandey 2002, 524). According to Dur- 
jayacandra: “Regarding then the messenger should be bestowed, and so forth, as was 
shown in ch. 26, it refers to that messenger who is explained to be the mother, sister, and so 
forth, stated below. Regarding her, the guru should bestow and commit the second consort 
to the disciple who is to obtain the secret and the consort.” (RG 302b) This refers to the 
wisdom-gnosis consecration, and thé “second consort” refers to the “sister” consort whom the 
guru has prepared for the disciple. The “mother” or first consort is the guru’s own consort 
who aids him in consecrating the disciple. 


3 The Sanskrit here, svotsange Sirah krtvd, is ambiguous, and could be translated “placing the 
head on one’s lap.” I have chosen the less obvious of the two possible interpretations based. 
on the commentaries. According to Viravajra: “As for messenger, one should embrace her 
who has the perfected qualities of a messenger. The disciple should place his head between 
the left one’s thighs. Regarding worshipped in the fashion of the nondual hero, that is 
Heruka’s nondual worship, and she is bestowed for the sake of that.” (ST 197b) Tsong 
Khapa, commenting on this commentary, notes that “the /eft one is the messenger, and placing 
one’s head between her thighs means placing the head of the vajra in her lotus” (KS 175a). 


4 That is, yavadabitasamplavah, the reading preserved by Bhavabhatta, with dhdta- a variant 
of the more common abhita-, which Bhavabhatta glosses as “until the end of the afflictions” 
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that the heroes’ place’ is indeed the consort (mudra). The well-equipoised 
adept should sing, dance, and so forth.® So long as all embodied ones are 
not intent upon knowledge of yoga, they roam through cyclic existence, 
hastening toward dissatisfaction and grief. The adept should thus worship 
the consort with all things. The contemptuous ones who desire that which 
is unworthy of the worshipped will burn.’ 

The primordially established great consort (mahdmudra) should be 
worshipped with great zeal, [as is done by] men in the Yoga Tantras.® Later 


(Pandey 2002, 525: yavadahitasamplava iti yavad ahitanam klesinam samplavo nyatha- 
bhédvah). 


> The literal translation of dsanam, following the Tibetan (PM 236a, SL 126a: stan dag), 
would be “seat.” However, dsanam is probably used loosely in the sense of “dwelling,” “en- 
campment,” and so forth. Bhavabhatta glosses it as “place” (Pandey 2002, 525: sthanam), 
Bhavyakirti comments that “seat refers to [the place of] eating and drinking” (SM 33a). This 


makes sense, given the commitment the adept must take to eat together with his consort. 


6 Jayabhadra comments here as follows: “Regarding well-equipoised, and so forth, one 
should know forms of song and speech which are [performed] via a non-vulgar method” 
(E 35b.4-5: susamdahita ity aprakrtaripena gitavadyadina[m] prayogo vijfieyah). Bhavyakirti 
expands on this, attacking the conventions of dance and love poetry, of which he is obvi- 
ously not a fan, as follows: 


I, Bhavyakirti, hold that gazing is false, raising the arms is false,...as are the sexual 
arts of the god of love. Comparing oneself to a bee and a woman’s face to a lotus is 
false. Whispering in the ear about beauty and not having a man is false. These ate 
all completely false. As it is said, “I state that if one is moved by utterance of all 
sorts, then, alas, one is defeated by the god of love’s fool. If one does not under- 
stand this, what can be done?” If one investigates the objects of singing, dancing, 
and so forth, it is not the case that they all have equal [value]. (SM 33a—b) 


His curmudgeonly attitude seems far from the spirit of those who composed this text! 


7 This is a tentative translation of the text preserved in the CS mss., pijitapijjyam icchanti 
nirdahanty apaméanita. \ read apamdnité as apamanitah, i.e., as the plural subject of the plural 
verbs icchanti and nirdahanti. 1 also read pijitapiijyam as a compound of pijita and apiijyam. 
Note that Bhavabhatta preserves a different reading, pijitah piijayati, and he glosses pijayati 
as pijyah, which he explains, somewhat confusingly, means pijakah, which has the opposite 
meaning (Pandey 2002, 526). The negative apijyam is not attested in the Tibetan transla- 
tions, but it makes more sense to me; otherwise, it is difficult to account for the dire fate that 
is predicted here. 


8 Viravajra explains: 


Regarding what is done first, the consort who arises in the clans such as the Ratna 
{clan], which are famed for the achievement of power, should be worshipped 
with zeal by the yogin as is done by men in the Yoga Tantras such as the Sri 
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one should assume the heroism of the heroes.° As for the adept who [travels 
in] the underworld and resurrects [the dead],!° having thus done the 
worship, have no doubt that [this] adept will attain without trouble any- 
thing whatsoever in accordance with all ritual actions, [such as the powers 
of] pacifying, enriching, subjugation, summoning, killing, expelling, and so 
forth, and even crushing and immobilizing, and likewise inciting enmity,!! 
destroying and conferring benefit.!* 


Guhyasamaja, and so forth, in an isolated and pleasing place. [The text] means 
thus. As for the import of that, the following is stated for the sake of clarification. 
Regarding what is done first, one takes [a consort|—the mother, sister, and so 
forth, who has the perfected qualities of the great consort, and so forth—and one 
draws the mandala of this very Sri Cakrasamvara in an isolated and pleasing 
[place]..., and visualizing oneself in the form of the deity of one’s own clan, one 
maintains this day and night, and throughout an entire night one should thus 
worship with great zeal. (ST 197b-198a) 


° Bhavabhatta comments here that “having previously torn asunder conceptualization, then 
one should assume the nonconceptuality of the hero’s mind” (Pandey 2002, 526: pascad 
viraviratvam acaret iti | pirvam vikalpam vibiaya tato virasya cittasya nirvikalpatuam acaret /). 
Tsong Khapa, commenting on Viravajra’s explanation of the previous line, explains here: 
“Later, i.e., after one has entered the clear light by first practicing in that way, then rising up 
from disappearance in the two clear lights, one should assume the heroism of the heroes, 
that is, one manifests the body of a buddha via the stage of integration using the adamantine 
concentration. One should abide being adorned with all of the good qualities.” (KS 176b) 


10 As in the case of chs, 3 and 32 above, I follow Bhavabhatta in interpreting patdlottistha as a 
reference to two separate powers: traveling in the underworld and resurrecting the dead. 


Tn place of “inciting enmity” (vidvesa), both Tibetan translations read “breaking, cleaving” 
(PM 236a, SL 126b: dbye [ba]). I find the CS mss.’ reading more convincing, since vidvesa is 
a well known magical operation, and “breaking” seems redundant given the various other 
destructive operations listed. 


2 Both Tibetan translations omit “conferring benefit” (anugraba). The Sanskrit has these 
last three in the locative case, vidvese nigrahe ‘nugrahe, a fact which is not reflected in my 
translation or in the Tibetan translations. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


The Procedure of Summoning via the Fire Sacrifice of 
the Nondual Messenger 


Next [there is] the extensive procedure known as the wheel of the 
dakinis’ network,! the component spokes [of which] one should employ.2 
This—that is, any ritual action whatsoever—is rapidly [achieved] by the 
adept, have no doubt.? All of the heroes and dakinis should be placed upon 


1 Jayabhadra comments that this “forms the nature of the triple wheel, or it means that one 
should worship the triple wheel” (E 35b.6—36a.1: tricakratmako vd tricakram pijayet). Bhava- 
bhatta explains: 


Next, immediately following the statement of reverential worship, [the text] “I will 
explain the extensive procedure known as the wheel of the dakinis’ network” 
is to be examined. That which is the dakini has the nature of the dakinis, and the 
network is net-like because it binds the sea monster of the afflictions, and so forth. 
Their wheel is that which is called the mandala. 


atheti pijdsatkarakathananantaram / dakinyajdlacakrakhyavidhivistaram vaksya iti 
drastavyam | dakininam bhivo dakinyam tad eva jalavaj jalam klesamakaradi- 
bandhanit tasya cakram mandalam tad akhyati (Pandey 2002, 527) 


2 The text “the component spokes [of which] one should employ” (sakalaresu niyojayet) i8 
contained in all three CS mss. but is omitted from the Tibetan translations. It is likely. 
commentarial gloss, but is evidently a rather old one, as it is attested in Jayabhadra’s com: 
mentary, albeit in a somewhat scrambled form: “As for its component parts, these are the 
parts in the spokes” (E 36a.1: kalavayava / sa cisau [a]re[s]u kala ca). 


3 This is my reading of the lines yatkimeit karmani sa ksipram sadhakasya na samsayah. Follow: 
ing commentators such as Kambala and Devagupta, I take the pronoun sd as referring bac 
to cakrakhyam vidhivistaram, despite the fact that it is incorrectly declined, and I also read, i 
brackets, the necessary verb, Kambala comments as follows: “All of these ritual applications ¢ 
mantra and yantra—which are called ‘the extensive wheel of the dakinis’ net’—are achie 
by the adept, have no doubt” (SN 65a). Bhavabhatta, perhaps as either a direct quotation of 
commentarial gloss, gives the missing verb siddhyati, which appears to be a late, derivative 
passive form of the verb Vsidh. He also glosses sd as referring to the goddess Khandaroha 
(Pandey 2002, 527), but this interpretation is unattested elsewhere. 
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the lotuses. One should likewise place* the purified point’ between the 
eyebrows. 

Then one with the hero’s parching mouth should sacrifice the obla- 
tion® in the fire.” Offer [quickly and energetically]® five sacrifices with beef 


4The CS mss. and Bhavabhatta read niksipeta, the second person plural optative conjuga- 
tion. The text may have shifted from the usual third person singular for metrical reasons, i.e., 
to add another syllable. Jayabhadra, however, here reads nikset, “one should pierce.” 


5 This is an interpretative translation of avadhitapadam, a word which is associated by the 
commentators with the avadhiti, the central channel of the Buddhist subtle body. Several 
‘texts do in fact attest avadhiitipadam, “the place of the central channel,” including Bhava- 
bhatta’s as well as Mardo’s translations, the latter of which here reads avadhiti7 gnas (PM 
236b). But since the CS mss. and also Jayabhadra read avadhitta, 1 do not translate it in that 
manner. My translation, “purified,” is derived from an extension of the root meaning of 
ava+ Vdbii, “to shake off or down,” with avadhiita meaning by extension “shaken off’ and 
perhaps “purified,” which is in line with its nominal meaning of an “ascetic,” i.e., one who 
has shaken off all worldly attachments. Kambala thus comments here that “because the taint 
of conceptualization has been shaken off, it is ‘of the central channel” (SN 65a: rnam par 
rtog pai sdig bskyod pas na avadhiti’ ste). Jayabhadra in a similar vein comments on the line 
as follows: “Likewise pierce the purified point between the eyebrows means that on the 
forehead there is a perfected point or place which is purified by the light rays of the vajra 
garland. This perfected [point] refers to [the state of] having a third eye, which should be 
regarded as being between the eyebrows, i.e., on the forehead.” (E 36a.2-3: nikset bhruvo[r] 
madhye ‘vadhitapadam tatheti / lalate vajramalarasmibhir avadhitam nispannapadam sthinam 
tad avadhitam savisamanayanam tad bhruvo[r] madhye lalate darsayed ity arthah) 


6 “Oblation” is a loose translation based upon Mardo’s translation, 6za’ ba (PM 236b), 
“food.” The CS mss. read naémnam (A) and némram (B, C), which may be corruptions 
derived from annam. Bhavabhatta here reads nényam, “none other,” which is attested by 
Sumatikirti’s translation, gzhan du min (SL 126b). Bhavabhatta comments, however, that 
“none other” refers to beef (Pandey 2002, 527: nanyam padartham gomamsam eveti bhavab). 


7 The word ucchusma, “parching,” is a common designation for agni, the ritual fire. Bhava- 
bhatta comments: “The hero’s parching mouth means a mouth filled with ferocity. One 
who is characterized by that should sacrifice.” (Pandey 2002, 527: virocchusmam mukham 
krodhavistam mukham tena laksitah san jubuyat tata itt) Jayabhadra comments: “The hero’s 
parching, and so forth, relates the fire sacrifice [that achieves] all ritual actions. One should 
sacrifice the meat having assumed the parching [state] of the Hero, $i Heruka, i.e., being 
in a state of impassioned ferocity.” (E 36a.3-4: virocchusmetyddina sarvakarmikahomaf{m] 
kathayati / virasya Sriberukasya ucchusmakrte ragla/krodhavasthayam mams[am] jubuyald] 
dhomayet /) 


8 Both the CS mss. and Bhavabhatta here read gomamsarudhirenasu, which both also follow 
with the defective text pafcahutayah. Jayabhadra preserves the full second line, reading 
omamsarudhirena paticahutim dadyad yatnatab, “Offer energetically the five sacrifices with 
beef and blood,” which corresponds with both Tibetan translations (PM 236b: / go mang sa 
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and blood, and then offer nine sacrifices.? In the blazing eater of oblations 
there is the fire-garlanded ocean. Then one should see [there] the wheel 
facing in all directions.'° There is the four-faced Lord of Heroes, and thus 
the hero’s abode with the heroes.!! On the petal[s] are the four messen- 
gers, '? the nondual bliss of the wheels’ heroes. Bestow Khandarohg 


dang ru dhi ra 1 bad pas bsreg bya Inga dag bya /; SL 126b: / go ma sa dang ru tir beas | “bad: 
pas bsreg bya Inga dag dang /). Jayabhadra, however, also attests #u, in his following com: 
mentary: “Then after that, in accordance with the ritual action [to be accomplished], one 
should energetically offer five sacrifices with beef and blood, quickly, i.e. speedily” 
(E 36a.5-6: tatah pascad yathikarmanuripena gomamsaflrudhilrena / au sigh[rlam patica- 
hutim dadyat yatnata iti). 


> Jayabhadra recommends here that one should “assuming the deity’s identity, then offer 
nine sacrifices” (E 36a.6: devatahamkarena navahutim tato dadyat). 


10 According to Jayabhadra, the “wheel” here indicates the triple wheel or Cakrasamvata 
mandala: 


Making thus the oblations in the mouth of the deity Agni in accordance with the 
ritual action [to be achieved], this is a reference to the rite of making offerings to 
the deities residing in the triple wheel. Then one should see the wheel facing in 
all directions means that within the [fire-]pit one should visualize the triple 
wheel, i.e., with the palace and the wall, and [the deities] with their respective 
colors, [number of] arms, and implements. 


evam agnidevatamukhe ahutim krtvd tricakrasamanvitesu devatabutividhim aha / 
tata ityadi | pasye[c] cakram sarvatomukham iti / kundamadhye yatha tricakram / 
kitangdvaprakérasahitam / svavarnabhujamudropetam dhyayet / (E 36b.1-3) 


According to Bhavabhatta, “facing in all directions refers to the four gates [of the mandala] : 
and through that, the four faces, ice., Si Heruka” (Pandey 2002, 528: sarvatomukham./ 
caturdvaratude caturmukham sriherukam /). 


'l The “four-faced Lord of Heroes” is, of course, Sri Heruka. According to Kambala: “With 
the heroes means through the yoga of oneself as the deity. The Hero’s abode is the palace 
together with [the rest of the setting].” (SN 65b) Note that the Sanskrit here, virair, is 
attested in all available sources, including Bhavabhatta’s commentary. Pandey, however, 
emends the text to viraviralayam (2002, 528), presumably to accord with Mardo’s transla- 
tion, “and thus the abode of the heroes and heroines” (PM 236b: dpa’ bo dpa’ mo7i gnas de 
bzhin). The equivalent to virair or vira- is omitted in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 126b). 


12 According to Kambala: “On the petal are the four messengers means that on the four 
petals of the corolla of the lotus are the four, Dakini, and so forth” (SN 65b); that is, the 
four essence yoginis, Dakini, Lima, Khandaroha, and Ripini. 


13 This translates Bhavabhatta’s reading cakraviradvayasukham. The CS mss. have the metti- 
cally defective reading cakravartivirddvayasukham, while the Tibetan translations read “the 
nondual bliss of all heroes” (PM 236b: dpa’ bo kun dang gnyis med bde; SL 126b: dpa’ kun 
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outside, and view them in the center of [their respective] wheels, residing 
with their own forms.'4 He should successively make the Three Wheels 
radiant.!> This is the accomplishment of all powers. Have no doubt that 
that which was taught succinctly in the Ocean of Spells in the manner of the 
hero is achieved here through nondual union with the messenger. 


gnyis su med bde ba). Bhavabhatta comments on his reading as follows: “The wheels’ heroes 
are situated in the triple wheel [mandala], and exist by means of the experience of true bliss 
that is nondual with the hero” (Pandey 2002, 528: cakravireti tricakragaté virddvayasat- 
sukbanubhavena sthita iti bhavah). 


14 Jayabhadra comments: “Bestow Khandaroha outside refers to the aim of accomplishing 
all ritual actions” (E 36b.4-5: khandaroham bihyato dadyad / sarvakarmaprasadhanartham 
ityarthab). That is, one can focus on a particular deity for the purpose of accomplishing 
particular ritual aims. Bhavabhatta further comments that “with their own forms—that is, 
in accordance with the ritual action [to be achieved] when pacifying, and so forth—one 
should view, i.e., visualize, them with forms that are white, and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 
528: svaripair karmanuripath Santikadau sukladiripair darsayed bhavayet). 


15 Here I translate the text preserved in Jayabhadra’s text, tricakrodbhasam. The prefix 
“three” (¢77-) is not attested elsewhere. The CS mss. read te cakrodbhdsam, and Bhavabhatta 
reads te cakranirdistam. The reading te cakrodbbiasam is attested by Mardo’s translation (PM 
236b: ‘khor lo di dag gsal bar ni), while Bhavabhatta’s reading is attested by Sumatikirti’s 
translation (SL 127a: ‘khor lo ‘di dag bstan pa ni). 1 suspect that te is a misreading of zri-, 
albeit an ancient one, since it is not appropriate for a pronoun to correlate to a noun con- 
tained within a compound. Pandey’s edition contains a reading for this verse which includes 
both variants, cakrodbhasam and cakranirdistam, perhaps on account of editorial indecision, 
as these are not attested together anywhere. Jayabhadra comments here: “He should suc- 
cessively make the three wheels radiant means that the fire-pit should be made in the 
shape of the triple wheel [mandala] successively, i.e., by not violating the order of the rites of 
pacification, and so forth” (E 36b.6-37a.1: esa tricakrodbhasam kuryat yathakramam iti / etat 
lku]ndam tricakrakaram kuryat yathakramam santyadividhikramanatikramena /). 


CHAPTER XXXV 


The Procedure of the Nondual Ritual Action and the 
Method of Cheating Black Death 


Now! I will successively explain? the excellent and supreme ritual 
action that depends upon the [ritual] process,3 the worship that has the 
nature of nondual union, and the disclosure of these mantras that yield 
success when applied to the corresponding ritual actions. Revolve the 
mantra—which [corresponds to] the color, messenger, and so forth—with 
the speed of an arrow.’ The interconnected mantras are separated by means 


! Jayabhadra comments: “Now, and so forth, relate the procedure of repeating mantra and 
meditating in accordance with the ritual action [to be accomplished]” (E 37a.2-3: idanim: 
ata ityadind karmanuripenamantroccaranadhyanavidhim kathayati). 


2 Pandey’s edition omits “I will explain” (vaksami), most likely because Bhavabhatta omits it. 
It is, however, contained in all three CS mss., and it is attested in Mardo’s translation (PM 
236b). It is, however, omitted from Sumatikirti’s, so it very well may represent a variant text. 


3 This translates the text preserved in the CS mss., yathanukramalambitam. Bhavabhatta 
preserves the text yathakramalaksitam (Pandey 2002, 530), “as indicated by the process,” a’ 
reading supported by the Tibetan translations (PM 236b: ji bzhin rim kyis mtshon pa te; SL 
127a: ci bzhin rims kyis mtshan byas te). 


4 There are several interpretations of varpadityadi. Viravajra interprets varna both in terms 
« ener » 
of “color” and “social class,” as follows: 


Mantra [here] is connected to the yogic postures and the wind that is the inhaled 
breath. As for the successive disclosure of these mantias of the four ritual actions, 
pacifying is white, enriching yellow, controlling red, and destroying black. This is 
the color of the syllables. Pacifying is the kshatriya class, enriching the vaishya 
class, controlling the brahmin class, and destroying the shudra class. This is the 
[social] distinction of the messenger. And so forth refers to the water mandala for 
pacifying, the earth mandala for enriching, the fire mandala for controlling, and 
the wind mandala for destroying. (PD 425b) 


Kambala interprets varna as “letter,” as follows: 


The letters refers to the vowels and thirty-three consonants; the messengers are 
the yoginis who are the nature of the channels; and so forth is taken to be a refer- 
ence to the twenty-four heroes. Their mantra revolves with the speed of the 
arrow. Arrow refers to wind, and with that speed they move, i.e., revolve. (SN 66b) 
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of placement.’ Then the garland of seed syllables is taken, and the syllable 
hiim is affixed at the end. 


5 Jayabhadra comments here that: 


Separated by means of placement means that, in the procedure of pacification, 
in one’s mouth there are mantric syllables that enter within with the form of a 
linked chain. They are discharged from the urethra, and again enter the goddess’ 
womb through the vagina. [Then] they proceed from the goddess’ mouth to one’s 
own mouth. In the fierce rites, it is distinguished by their procession from one’s 
own mouth to the goddess’ mouth. 


pravesena tu bhedita iti Santividhau svamukhad antapravistani mantraksarini 
Syikbaladamaripani / vajramargena systani punar api padmamargena devatigarbha- 
pravistani | devatamukhat svamukham kramah / k[rufravidhau tu svamukhad 
devatamukhakrameneti visesab / (E 37a.5—b.1) 


Viravajra concuts with the view that this rite involves a real or imagined coupling, writing: 


If one repeats the mantra, revolving it as if with the speed of the wind, for paci- 
fying and enriching it revolves by entering the male’s mouth from the female’s 
mouth, and then entering the female’s navel from the male’s navel. For controlling 
and destroying, it revolves by entering the female’s mouth from the male’s mouth, 
and then entering the male’s navel from the female’s navel. Through the entry and 
revolution of this interconnected mantra there is the [mantra] garland. (PD 
425b-426a) 


Finally, Kambala comments: “The interconnected mantras refers to the assembly of the 
vowels and consonants. Separated by means of placement refers to their placement at the 
heart, throat, navel, and head.” (SN 66b) 


314 . Cakrasamvara Tantra 


Should the victim be restrained, he will not proceed one step.° There 
is envelopment through the state of being enveloped’ and binding with the 
adamantine chain.§ And one should also separate them with the vajra,° so. 


6 Viravajra interprets this and the following text as describing ritual actions employing the 
goddess Khandaroha with eight different implements. He describes this first oné in some 
depth as follows: 


Regarding should the victim be restrained, he will not proceed one step, one 
should assume the form of Mara the Lord of Death (mrtyupatiméra) and draw the 
magical diagram (yantra) of the eight line mantra on charnel ground cloth with 
poison and blood, and write the name mrtyupatimdra in the middle. If you place 
the yantra in a linga and pierce it with the eight light rays of the mantra, he will be 
unable to go even a single step, i.e., he will die. What are the eight light rays? They 
are that which envelop; that is, since the white and red light rays of adamantine 
particles emanate as an impediment, he will not proceed a single step. This is the 


first. (PD 426a—b) 


The term Jiviga here refers to a symbolic sacrificial effigy employed in Buddhist exorcism 
rituals. In the Tibetan context it is often an anthropomorphic image on paper. See Kohn 
2001, 73-86. 


7 According to Jayabhadra: “Enveloping through the state of being enveloped means: 
through the procedure of pointing out the analysis of mantras, and so forth, [the mantra] 
om, and so forth, has om at the end, i.e., is enveloped through the state of being enveloped 
{It is:] om devadattiya svaba om.” (E 37b.3-4: samputam samputibhiveneti / mant 
wyakaranddinirdistakramena | omkaridi / omkarantam samputam samputibhaveneti / om de 
datta svaba om iti /) “Devadatta” here stands in for the name of the victim inserted into: 
mantra, as “Devadatta” is the Sanskrit equivalent of the generic name “John Doe.” 'T 
practice of mantric enveloping (sampuga) entails the creation of mantras which are palin- 
dromes or near palindromes, often surrounding a victim’s name. See Yelle 2003, 24-28. 


8 According to Viravajra, this relates to the second ritual action to which this chapter alludes, 
as follows: 


The goddesses of the light rays return, and regarding the method of conquering 
untimely death, one holds a khatvanga staff with one’s left hand, and taking up a 
skull with the five ambrosias with one’s right hand, one applies the ambrosia which 
is the offering substance to one’s own mouth. Thus one diverts untimely death and 
augments one’s life. Likewise, the eight goddesses, who bind with the adamantine 
chain, emanate and bind the Lord of Death. Therefore, one conquers untimely 
death, and engages in the intercourse (samputa, zhal tu sbyor ba) that is worship 
with ambrosia (amrtapija, bdud rstii mchod pa). This is the second. (PD 426b) 


9 Viravajra interprets this text as a reference to the third ritual action, as follows: 


Separate them with the vajra means that one emanates the goddess who wields a 
vajra, who defeats—i.e., returns again to—the Lord of Death. Having conquered 
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that they flutter like peacock feathers.!° Then one should also summon with 
a hook.'! Likewise, with regard to agitating, there is the mace.!2 With 
regard to devouring, the vajra was stated.'3 For piercing, the arrow is 
employed.'4 Applying the khatvanga staff to the limb is also the cheating of 


the untimely death, one holds a khatvanga staff and draws forth from the “face” 
the offering substance of the ambrosial worship. This is the third. (PD 426b) 


10 Jayabhadra comments that “so that they flutter like peacock feathers means that one 
should visualize them as being so closely contiguous that they appear like closely packed pea- 
cock feathers floating” (E 37b.5-6: picchavad bramayet tatheti picchakabramananirantaram 
yathadrsya tatha nirantaram bhavayet). Viravajra interprets this text as a reference to the fourth 
ritual action, as follows: “Likewise, one emanates a mass of feathers of the five adamantine 
colors, and one summons the victim. This is the fourth.” (PD 426b) 


1] According to Viravajra, this refers to the fifth ritual action, summoning by means of the 
goddess who wields a hook. (PD 426b) Jayabhadra elaborates as follows: “One should sum- 
mon with a hook means that when summoning is desired then one should set down a magi- 
‘cal diagram in the house, and augmenting the mantra, then one should summon the victim 
by means of Khandaroha holding a hook in her hand” (D 49a.1-3, E 37b.6: akarsayed 
ankuSsenfev]eti yada Gkarsanam abbimatam tadé yantralm] bhavan[e] nyaset mantra[m] vidar- 
bhyihkusagrhitahastaya khandarohaya akarsayed ityarthah). With regard to “in the house,” it 
is not clear if the yantra is to be placed in the victim’s house or one’s own house. Note that 
the incomplete ms. E ends with folio 37; all translations from Jayabhadra’s commentary that 
follow will be derived from the more recent and somewhat less reliable ms. D and/or the 
Tibetan translation. 


2 Viravajra comments that “summoning wielding the mace is the sixth” (PD 426b). Jaya- 
bhadra elaborates: “Likewise, with regard to agitating, there is the mace means that when 
agitating an army, and so forth, is desired, then one should agitate all armies, and so forth, 
by means of Khandaroha holding a mace” (D 49a.3-4: [ksJobhane musalam: tatheti yada 
sainyadiksobhanam abhimatam tada musalagrhitaya khandarchaya sarvasainyadikam ksobhayet). 


13 Viravajra comments that “devouring with the vajra mouth is the seventh.” (PD 426b) 
Jayabhadra elaborates: “With regard to devouring, the vajra was stated—devouring is 
eating, so such-and-such should be eaten by means of [Khandaroha] holding a vajra, mean- 
ing that he should be eaten with the method of cruelty” (_D 49a.4—6: grasa[ne] vajram evoktam 
iti grasane bhaksane vajragrhitaya amukam bhaksayed iti kritravidhina bhaksyed) . 


si Jayabhadra comments that “for piercing, the arrow is employed by Khandaroha with an 
arrow in her hand” (D 49a.6: vidhane [i]ti sarayojitam kindhastaya khandarohaya). Viravajra 
writes that “binding with the arrow is the eighth” (PD 426b), but this translation probably 
resulted from a translator mistaking vedhane for bandhane. 


316 . Cakrasamvara Tantra 


black death. The skull bowl offering vessel is the weapon employed at the 
mouth. '¢ 


15 This is a literal translation of Aélamrtyu. The Tibetan translation dus min chi ba, ‘ ‘untimely 
death,” is figurative and accurate. 


16 With regard to this concluding verse, Viravajra writes: 


Having thus emanated the goddess wielding the eight implements, there is victory 
over the lord of untimely death. Having completed the ritual actions, once they 
are collected again, imagine that one wields a khatvanga staff with one’s left 
hand, and with one’s right one [one holds] to one’s mouth a skull bowl with the 
offering substance of the five ambrosias along with a white, five pronged vajra. 
Drinking the offering substance of the five ambrosias is how it is employed. (PD 
426b) 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


The Procedure of Summoning the Reality Worship 


And then there is the great worship of the consort that is famed as 
the laying down of mantra. Have no doubt that this worship of the consort 
rapidly achieves power.' The application of the mantra to the two signs is 
the nonduality of the dakini and hero.” For immobilizing a consort there is 
the ritual action of eating. Thus one should be furnished with the weapon.? 


! According to Viravajra, this “great worship of the consort” is an internalized fire sacrifice 
performed via sexual yoga. He comments as follows: 


Having thus explained the destruction of the Lord of Death, now I will explain 
the secret fire sacrifice via the path of passion. And then there is stated the great 
worship of the consort, and so forth. The hero and yogini, having practiced the 
four [creation stages of] service and worship (sevésddhana), make oblations of semi- 
nal essence with the ladle of the secret vajra into the fire pit of the lady’s vulva: this 
is what is called the great worship of the consort. If the seminal essence “goes” to 
the bliss of cessation, then in the state of concentration one lays down mantra, i.e., 
one reverses [its flow], These [practices of the] worship of the consort rapidly 
achieve the twelve ritual actions. (PD 427a) 


? Viravajra explains that “the application of the mantra to the two signs means that, as is 
stated in the Saztcara, one should turn back the seminal essence within the secret vajra and 
vulva by-means of the mantra of the two syllables dhi and vya” (PD 427a). The syllables are 
given in the extant text of the Yoginisamedra, ch. 8 v. 4, as dya and vyd (Pandey 1998, 78). 


3 This translates two lines which are present in all CS mss., but which Pandey omits (2002, 
533), evidently because they are omitted in Mardo’s translation and are not commented upon 
by Bhavabhatta. They are, however, attested in Sumatikirti’s translation and several of the 
commentaries. The first line is clearer and better attested. The CS mss. read mudrastambhe 
danakarma, which differs somewhat from the Tibetan translation (SL 127b: phyag rgya gnon 
pai las rnams ni). The CS mss.’ reading is confirmed by Jayabhadra, who comments: “For 
immobilizing a consort there is the ritual action of eating, i.c., for the immobilization of 
another’s consort one should undertake the ritual action as if eating” (D 49b.3—-4: mudra- 
stambhe adanakarmeti paramudrastambh[e] adanavat bhaksanavat karmarabhet), a comment 
repeated by Viravajra in one of his commentaries (ST 200a). This does not shed light on the 
“ritual action of eating.” Tathagataraksita, on the other hand, writes: “Immobilizing a 
consort means that one immobilizes yoginis who are committed to other doctrinal systems. 
The ritual action of eating indicates the repetition of fierce mantra, and seizing with a 
vajta. These statements indicate the rites of Khandaroha.” (UN 238b) The second line is less 
clear. The CS mss. read avayojyé tu vai tathd. This is likely corrupt, and unfortunately 
Jayabhadra does not comment upon it, Sumatikirti reads de bzhin mishon cha nyid dang sbyar 
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Moreover, the mantrin should be endowed as well with the essences of the 
dakinis.4 The wise one should churn the yogini,°’ one’s body purified as is 
desired.® 


(SL 127b), and this is also attested by Viravajra (PD 427b: mishon cha dang sbyar ba). ten- 
tatively emend the Sanskrit to astayojya tu vai tatha. What does this mean? Viravajra, the 
only commentator who explains it, interprets these lines as he does the rest of the chapter, in 
terms of sexual yoga, as follows: 


Regarding the actions of pressing the seals (zudrd) of the lotus, at the time of the 
joy which is variegated, the supreme joy which ripens, and the [joy of cessation] which 
is devoid of characteristics, thus one should be furnished with the weapon. This 
means that just as one should be furnished with the weapon of yogic postures 
(yantra) involving syllables at the time of bliss, and the weapon of yogic postures 
involving wind at the time of supreme bliss, at the time of natural bliss one should 
be furnished with the weapon which turns back conceptualization by means of 
drawing forth the awareness which is called “unequalled” (asamasama), which 
uproots the subject and object [dichotomy]. (PD 427b; note that I read lus as Jas) 


4 Jayabhadra comments: “Moreover the mantrin should be endowed with the essences of 
the dakinis means that he can thus perform the ritual procedure by means of the essence. 
mantras of the dakinis” (D 49b.4—5: dakininam yojayet mantr[i] hrdayabhis tathaiveiti daki- 
ninam hrdayamantrai[r] va tatha vidbib karyab). Viravajra is mote specific about how these 
are used: “Moreover the mantrin should be endowed as well with the essences of the 
dakinis means that he should turn back the seminal essence with the essence [mantras] of 


the heroes and heroines as well” (PD 427b). 


> Bhavabhatta here reads yoginir, in the correct case but plural, while the CS mss, read yogino, 
in the incorrect case but singular. The Tibetan translations do not indicate the plural here, 
although this is hardly definitive as the plural marker is often dropped. I have translated it in 
the singular as it would hardly be possible for the mantrin to “churn” (manthayed) more than 
one yogini at a time. 


© Kambala comments: “Churning the yogini means being equipoised [in sexual union]; as. 
for the wise one, i.c., one learned in the rite, his body is purified, i.e., he is liberated from. 
the subject-object [dichotomy]. As is desired means that the hero, having taken one among. 
the mother, daughter, and so forth, who have the [proper] clan [affiliation] and discipline, 
should embrace her.” (SL 69b) 
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Knowing the procedure of the worship of the hero,’ energetically 
perform the ritual action. The mantrin, distinguishing as he wishes, should 
employ the counter [ritual actions].8 One should augment the elements of 
action with regard to the aims of destroying and benefiting. Divided by 
means of the divisions of reality, they are applied to the paths of the 
channels. Execute the aim of the application,!° whereby one will swiftly 
overpower gods, titans, and men. 


7 The CS mss. here read virapijam ayam, “this worship of the hero,” which is plausible de- 
spite the fact that ayam is in the wrong case and gender. Bhavabhatta reads virapiijadvayam, 
“nondual worship of the hero,” but this reading is unattested elsewhere. The extant copy of 
Jayabhadra’s ms. reads virapijacittam, but the following commentary as well as the transla- 
tion (cho ga) make it clear that cittam here is a corruption of vidhim. The corrected commen- 
tary reads as follows: “Knowing the procedure of the worship of the hero, energetically 
perform the ritual action means that having performed the worship of the hero by means of 
the procedure stated here, later one should undertake the ritual action” (D 49b.5—6: 
virapijalv]i[dhi]m jnatva karma kurvita yatnata iti atroktena vidhi[na] virapiijam krtvd pascat 
karma samérabhet /). The reading of vidhim here is attested by Sumatikirti’s translation 
(SL 127b: dpa’ bo mchod pai cho ga shes) as well as several other commentaries. 


8 The reading vipariténi yojayet is preserved in both Jayabhadra’s and Bhavabhatta’s (Pandey 
2002, 533) commentaries. According to Jayabhadra: “The mantrin, distinguishing as he 
wishes, should employ the counter [ritual actions] means that the mantrin, having distin- 
guished or isolated accordingly the ritual action, employs the [appropriate] counter ritual 
action” (D 49b.7-50a.1: vibhajya svecchaya mantr[i] vipar[i]ta niyojayed iti tat karmanu- 
ripato vibhajya prthak krtva vipar{i]tani karmani mantri niyojayatity arthab). 


? Jayabhadra comments: “It is those mantras which are divided, i.e., separated, into divi- 
sions of multitudes of ritual actions through the states of things. They are applied to the 
paths of the channels, i.c., in the paths of the vajra and lotus.” (D 50a.2-4: tatt[vjabhed[ejsu 
nadimargesu yojita iti tattvanam karmaprasaranam bheda tesu bhedita[h] prthakrta mantras te 
nadimirgesu vajrapadmamargesu yojitap) 


10 Mardo’s revised translation has an additional line here, “internally in the same manner as 
externally” (PM 237a: phyi rol ji bzhin nang de bzhin). This line is not attested elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXX VIT 


The Procedure of Inner Mastery 


Now above all I will explain the means of overpowering the body.1 
The interconnected mantras are applied to each one of the dakinis,? That 
which has been eaten is vomited up; the food should be vomited at the con- 
clusion of the repetition. At the conclusion of seven nights it should be 
applied to food and drink.? Through this they will be under one’s power for 
as long as one lives, have no doubt. Drinking reddish clarified butter, it 
should be vomited at the conclusion of the repetition. Then one should 
anoint one’s own face with it. Should one be angered, through looking [at 
someone he or she] shall always be brought under one’s power. 

Preparing a cake‘ with rice flour and smeared with sesame and sesame 


'T am translating vigraha as it is understood in the commentarial literature. Jayabhadra, for’ 
example, wrote: “Now, and so forth, connects with I will explain, the object of which is 
showing the ritual applications such as controlling, and so forth, which are the means of 
achieving the subjugation, and so forth, of people such as women, and so forth, whose bodies 
are overpowered” (D 50b.1-2: idanim athetyadind vasyadiprayogam darsayati vigraha 
Sariva[s]yakranta stryadi jagat tesim sidhanam vasikaranddikam tad vaksyam/[z]ti samibandap). 


? Jayabhadra comments here: “Combining both root mantras into one, the dakinis are uni-; 
fied. This has the aim of making them apparent.” (D 50b.3-4: anyonyavalita ma[ntr]a iti 
ubhayo miilamantrav ekikytya dakinya[s] [claika[t]ra yojita iti sa evartho vispastikrtab /) This is 
undoubtedly a reference to the similar passage in ch. 35, where the syllables of the mantras 
are visualized as the dakinis/yoginis of the mandala who are localized within the body. Inter- 
estingly, while this chapter primarily deals with ritual actions for controlling others, Bhava- 
bhatta comments that it has healing applications as well. He comments as follows, taking the. 
“interconnected mantras” to refer not to the two root mantras of the divine couple, but 
rather to three mantras, since he divides the hero’s root mantra into two components, the 
eight line mantra which he terms the root mantra and the kara kara mantra which he calls 
the king of spells (vidydraja): “Taking the three—root mantra, king of spells, and dakini 
mantta—as one, one achieves healing efficacy” (Pandey 2002, 535: mulamantro vidydrajo 
dakinimantras ca trayam ekatrikrtya bhaisajyam sidhayed ityarthah). 

3 Bhavabhatta provides a more elaborate explanation: “Having cleansed [oneself by] vomit- 
ing up that which was eaten, cating that one should again vomit it. Mix it with raw cam-. 
phos, enchant it with the three mantras for seven nights and at the three divisions of the day 
[ie., dawn, noon, and dusk].” (Pandey 2002, 535: bhuktam udgirnam praksdlya punas tad 
bhaksayitva vamet / apakvakarpiramisram krtud mantratrayena saptaratris trisamdhyam japet !) 
4 This translates samkulikd, a word not attested in Sanskrit lexicons; however, in Pali sanku- 
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oil, the mantrin should use it as food. [He or she will] always be in one’s 
power for as long as one lives, so long as one does not relinquish the ritual 
action, that is, [the ritual action of] causing [him or her] to always eat 
regurgitated black sesame seeds along with black mustard seeds. Pulverize 
kustha root? discharged from the anus,° a finger nail, and an intestinal 
worm, and mix it with one’s own blood and semen. Should it be used as an 
unguent with [his or her] food, drink, eye ointment, and clothing, have no 
doubt that [he or she will] thus be in one’s power for as long as one lives. 

In the oblations of beef, the deity is anointed with the blood of the 
sacrifice. From that moment on [the deity] comes under one’s power. If it 
does not come, it dies. Imagining that the meat is before him,’ the sage 
should sacrifice it. Offering the sacrificial cake at the end of the sacrifice, 
the triple world will be summoned in an instant. There should be success 
after seven nights. 

The characteristics of one’s personal commitments and conduct, diffi- 
cult to obtain in the three worlds, should always be zealously protected with 
the hidden mantras. The unfortunate will neither see nor apprehend the 
hidden meaning, but it will be attained [even] by adepts of trifling merit on 
account of my being pleased [with them]. 


Lké means “a cake or sweetmeat” (see Rhys-Davids and Stede 1949, 120 col. 1). This clearly 
corresponds to Sumatikirti’s “oil pastry” (SL 128a: saum “khur; PM 237a: snum khur). 


> The aromatic root of Costus speciosus or related species. 


®T have translated the reading preserved in CS ms. A, kustham capanasanimuktam. This is 
very close to the reading preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, kustham capanamuktam tu 
(F 121a.1; G 106a.8: capanamuktam ta). Pandey’s edition emends this to kustham capana- 
yuktam tu (Pandey 2002, 536), presumably to make it accord with Mardo’s translation, ru 
rta bshang ba dang ldan (PM 237b), which makes less sense. Interestingly, CS mss. B and C 
read cépdnasamyuktam, which corresponds to the Tibetan; but these are simply copies of ms. 
A, which indicates that this reading is erroneous. Bhavabhatta comments that “one should 
prepare kustha root which has emerged seven times from the anus” (Pandey 2002, 536: 
kustham saptavarapananirgatam karyam), meaning, presumably, either a piece of root which 
has been passed through the digestive tract by being swallowed whole and excreted, or, 
perhaps, inserted in and removed from the anus seven times. 


7 The commentators make it clear that the referent of “him” (tasya) is not “the “sage” (vicaksa- 
nab). Jayabhadra comments that “before him means before Sri Heruka or, literally, at his 
mouth” (D 51a.3—-4: tasydgrata iti Srtherukasyagre va sabdan mukhe vz). Bhavabhatta com- 
ments that “before him means either [before] a painting or image of Sri Heruka, at his mouth, 
or in front of or behind [him]” (Pandey 2002, 536-37: tasyeti agrata iti Sriherukapatasya tat- 
pratimaya va tanmukhe va pirvdparayob). 


CHAPTER XXX VITT 


The Procedure of the Yoginis’ Place and the Heroes’ 
Secret Abode’ 


Next are the secret signs, and also the physical characteristics of the 
dakinis, as well as the heroes’ physical distinctions.? The Lord of Heroes, 
the heteropraxical adept,? does not write [this Tantra]—nor should he 


' This is a translation of the Sanskrit title as preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, yogini- 
sthanaguhyaviralayavidhipatalo (Pandey 2002, 541). Yoginisthana is attested by Sumatikirti’s 
translation, which reads rnal byor mai sa (SL 129b). Mardo’s translation here reads “the 
place for achieving the yogini(s)” (PM 238a: rnal ’byor mai sgrub pai sa). On the other 
hand, heroes’ secret abode is attested by Mardo (PM 238a: gsang bait dpa’ bo7 gnas), while 
Sumatikirti has the radically different reading “mantra” (SL 129b: gsang bai sngags). 


2 According to Jayabhadra, “the physical distinctions are the [body] colors, [number of] 
faces and arms, [types of] implements, and so forth” (D 51a.4—5: angabheda varnamukha- 
bbujayudhadaya[h]). Each of the Tibetan translations add a different additional line that is 
not attested in the CS mss. or in the commentaries of Jayabhadra and Bhavabhatta. These 
are: “I will thus explain...” (SL 129b: de bzhin du ni bshad par bya), and “that is the achieve- 
ment to be achieved” (PM 237b: grub par gyur pa de ‘grub ‘gyur). 


3 The expression vdmaciiras tu sadhakab (“the heteropraxical adept”) declines with virefvarah 
and should thus likewise be taken as describing the yogin. This reading is attested by Mardo’s 
translation (PM 237b: g-yon pai kun spyod sgrub pa pos). Bhavabhatta has another reading 
here, which he explains as follows: “‘Well-concealed by the heteropraxical’ means that the 
secret signs, and so forth, are thoroughly concealed by the heteropraxical $1i Cakrsamvara 
yogins” (Pandey 2002, 538: vdmdacdrasugopitam iti vimacdraih sricakrasamvarayogibhib 
susthugopitam chommakddi). This reading is also attested in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 
128b: g-yon pai kun spyod legs sbas pa). 
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recite it—in front of anyone at all.4 [If] a mantrin recites madly the dakinis 
characterized by secrecy,’ I do not look upon him. 

Have no doubt that this bad natured one, who is a commitment killer, 
an evil doer, and a brahmin-slayer, will be eaten by many thousands of 
dakinis.° This deceived, bad natured one, a fool of wicked conduct—I will 
not rescue him when he is being devoured by the yoginis.” Amidst the secret 
ones the sacrificial victim is indeed this very adept who has fallen from the 
world of the buddhas, and who harms the guru and the commitments. 

I will favor him who protects the Tantra—which is the awesome 
teaching of Sti Heruka—with good looks and the company of the dakinis. 
The gurus authorize and the adepts conceal, and [if] he is always dear to the 
yoginis, [then] have no doubt that success is his. The adept who becomes a 
hero is the commander flying through the triple world. He becomes worthy 


4 In these lines, the CS mss. read viresvaram, making “Lord of Heroes” the object of the actions 
of writing and reciting. However, both Jayabhadra and Bhavabhatta read virefvarah, taking 
him as the agent of the actions. Bhavabhatta supplies the missing object of these actions—it is 
“[this] Tantra.” He also glosses virefvara as the yogi (Pandey 2002, 538), who presumably 
must keep this commitment, regarding which Jayabhadra explains explains: “the Lord of 
Heroes does not write means that the Blessed Lord does not see those who throw off their 
commitments; and likewise with regard to nor should he recite, and so forth” (D 51a.5—6: na 
ca likhyati viresvara iti samaly]o[ttirnlam na pasyati bhagaviin ityarthah na pathed ityadi yatha). 


> 1 translate Bhavabhatta’s reading, guhyalaksanadakinih (Pandey 2002, 538), which has the 
“dakinis” as the object of the verb “recite.” This likely refers to the dakinis’ mantras; Mardo’s 
translation reads sngags rnams (PM 237b), reading “mantras” instead of “mantrin.” 


© The Sanskrit here appears to be somewhat garbled, and my translation here most closely 
follows the Tibetan, which takes “many thousands of dakinis” (PM 237b: mkha’ ‘gro stong 
phrag du ma yis; SL 128b: mkha’ ‘gro stong phrag du ma yi) as agents of the action of the 
action of “eating” (za). The surviving Sanskit, however, places the dakinis as the objects of 
this action. The CS mss. read dakinisahasram anekadha bhaksayan asau duratmakab, with a 
Present participle derived from the causative stem (i.e., “causing to be eaten”) that declines 
with the “evil natured one.” Bhavabhatta’s commentary reads bhaksyam, which declines with 
dikinisahasram, who. are thus what are “to be eaten.” These readings clearly reverse the 
intended meaning of the text, which is to scare the adept into keeping his commitments by 
listing the terror that will befall him if he does not do so, ice. consumption by ferocious 
dakinis. This threat is repeated (almost) correctly in the next verse. 


’ The Sanskrit here reads nahamh tasya paritrata bhaksaminasya yoginibhih. We would expect 
here paritrami, in parallel with the previous line nahamt tasya pasyami (“I will not look at 
him”), rather than a misplaced and oddly declined past passive participle. Bhavabhatta 
glosses paritrata with duratmanah, indicating that it is the “evil natured ones” who are [not] 
rescued. But for this reading to work we would need the pronoun mayd rather than abam. 
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of worship everywhere; the adept is one who strives to be a hero. The yogas 
come forth for him, and he has the lineage tradition. Seeing the master who 
is a hero and who upholds Sri Heruka’s observances, seeing and seeing and 
being enraptured with this mantra, the adept should utter seven times the 
supreme hero root mantra, distinguished by the syllables 07 and ham. 

Bowing down to them with zeal, all the buddhas, and so forth, are 
worshipped. Have no doubt that the great hero is always playful. Vajra- 
varahi resides in their hearts in a form nondual with the [great hero] and 
the yoginis.* Through the vision of the merit of that well-born living being, 
the dakinis abide with impassioned eyes? everywhere, at rivers, ponds, and 
the ocean,!° on mountains, and at crossroads, waterholes, wells, empty 
houses, and alleys. 

The great hero plays at ease in the charnel ground of great terror,!! 
likewise ranging in space and in the underworld, in the company of many 
dreadful zombies and great mighty ones (mahdbala, stobs chen po). In a 
hollow,! a cave, or a secret [spot]!4—in these places the men of mystery!) 
and the yoginis sport with the adept upon the earth. 


8 The CS mss. here read tesdnt hrdisthavarabya mahdvirayoginyam advayaripatab, which | 
emend to tesdm hydisthavarahi mahavirayoginyadvayaripatab. Bhavabhatta here reads hydi- 
sthavirah yoginyam advayasthitam, which omits reference to Vajravarahi, who is attested in 
both Tibetan translations. It seems that mahdvira is an interpolation, and that the extra sy 
lable in the remainder of the verse, the unusual -am suffix with yoginy, should be dropped to, 
yield yoginyadvayaripatab. 

? According to Bhavabhatta, “they have impassioned. eyes because of passion at the sight of 
him who upholds Sit Heruka’s observance” (Pandey 2002, 541: samraktanayanah / Sri- 
herukavratadhévidarsandnurdgdd tti). 

10 Following this text, CS ms. A is missing four folia (as are the copies based upon it, mss. B- 
and C), which covers the text through ch. 44. The translation up to there will be based upon, 
the Tibetan translations and the Sanskrit text preserved in the commentaries. Any significant. 
variants will be noted as they arise. 

11 PM 238a: Figs pa chen po dur khrod du; SL 129b: Figs pa chen poi dur khrod gnas. 

12 That is, kubare, “in a cavity, hole, hollow,” which Bhavabhatta glosses as bile, “in a cave; 
hole, pit” (Pandey 2002, 541). 


13 That is, gabvare, which means “in an inaccessible place,” ie., a cave, thicket, or wood. 
Here Bhavabhatta glosses it as parvatodare, “in a mountain cavity” (Pandey 2002, 541). 
Regarding this, see ch. 1 ns. 26-27 above. 


14 That is, guhye, which Bhavabhatta glosses as gahane vane, “in a dense forest” (Pandey. 
2002, 541). 


15 That is, gadhamanusya, or gsang ba’7i mi (Pandey 2002, 541, 751). 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


The Procedure of Vision and Loud Laughter 


Now, have no doubt that the yogin of great power,! displaying 
through laughter the eightfold mantra? for him, imparts it. The unbearable 
dakinis terrify with many kinds of awesome sounds. If that hero is fright- 
ened, he trembles and runs away.’ But if the hero is not frightened, then 
held by the left hand he will be lead by them to their abode, together with 
the dakinis. Through devotion and desire for Sti Heruka,‘ one is conducted 


1 Bhavabhatta glosses mahasiddhiyogi as “Sti Heruka’s yogi, with regard to the great power, 
ie., the accomplishment of mahdmudra” (Pandey 2002, 542: mahasiddhiyogt mahasiddhau 
mahamudrasiddhan sriherukayogi) . 


2 While we might take mantram astavidham to be a single “eightfold mantra,” Jayabhadra and 
Bhavabhatta interpret them in terms of two separate mantras of the divine couple, each of 
which has eight component parts. Bhavabhatta states: “The mantra here is ki/i kilt cili cili sili 
sili dhili dhili, which is eightfold laughter by means of that mantra and the rest of the king of 
spells [mantra]. There is also eightfold laughter by means of the goddess’ mantra, namely h@ 
bit he he ho ho hitm him.” (Pandey 2002, 542: mantras catra kili kili cili cili sili sili dhili dhiti 
iti vidydarajasya Seso mantras tendstavidho hasab | ha hit he he ho ho hiim hitm iti devimantrenapy 
astavidhau hasah /) Regarding the mantras themselves, other commentators such as Jayabhadra 
read the first mantra as Aili kili sili sili hili hili dhili dhili (MP 65b), which he calls the “four 
aspects of the hero’s root mantra” (D 51b.1: viramilamantrasya caturvidham). The Sanskrit 
text of Jayabhadra’s commentary agrees with Bhavabhatta’s on the second mantra, the “dakini’s 
root mantra” (D 51b.2: dakinimalamantra), but the Tibetan translations of both texts differ 
from the reading given in the Sanskrit texts, with ha ha he hai ho hau hum hiim (MP 65b, 
CP 225b). 


3 The Sanskrit here, vidravanti, is plural, but I translate it in singular as the Sanskrit is only 
preserved in fragments, and the Tibetan does not indicate plurality here. 


4 Here I translate Mardo’s he ru ka dpal gus ‘dod pas (PM 238a), which corresponds to text in 
Bhavabhatta’s commentary that I would emend to sriherukabhaktikamena. Here Pandey reads 
Stiherukasaktikadmena, which is the reading preserved in ms. F (124a.5). Ms. G, however, reads 
mukti here (G 108b.5). The Tibetan translation of this text, he ru ka dpal chags ‘dod pas (CP 
226a), does attest bhakti. Bhavabhatta comments here: “Through devotion and desire 
for $:i Heruka means with desire for communion with Sri Heruka” (F 124a.5, G 108b.5, 
Pandey 2002, 543: srtheruka[bh]aktikameneti sriherukasamghabhilasena). On the other hand, 
the Sakti reading is attested in Viravajra’s commentary (PD 431a), which suggests an alterna- 
tive reading, “through desire for Sri Hetuka’s power.” This line is not attested in Sumatikirti’s 
translation, which varies significantly from the reading in Mardo, Bhavabhatta, and the other 
commentaries. , 
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to the aerial state (khecaripada). Always delighting (them],° one will go to 
the Land of Bliss (sukhavati). [For] the adept who has a mantra body, 
nowhere is there old age or death.® 


5 rtag tu mngon par rise byed de (PM 238a). Pandey’s reconstruction here, tatrabhrato nityam 
(Pandey 2002, 543), is likely incorrect as it does not take into account the causative sense 
which is implied by the Tibetan, and which also accords with the text as a whole, in which 
the adept’s spiritual welfare is dependent upon pleasing the yoginis. Based on the Tibetan 
translation, I would suspect that something like abhirémayaya nityam was the Sanskrit read- 
ing here. 


©{ have translated Bhavabhatta’s reading, na jardmptyu[h] sarvata sadhako mantravigrahah 
(Pandey 2002, 543). Mardo reads instead: / sgrub pa po ni sngags lus can /! “khor bar ‘chi dang 
rea ba med / (PM 238a), “[For] the adept who has a mantra body, there is no old age‘or 
death in samsdra.” Bhavabhatta comments: “Regarding nowhere is there old age or death, 
since old age and death arise from conceptualization, when that is abandoned, those [too] ate 
abandoned. How is conceptualization abandoned? [It is abandoned] because the adept has a 
mantra body, i.c., he has the nature of mantra, which is the immediate cause or self-nature 
of all things.” (Pandey 2002, 543: na jaramrtyu sarvatreti tayor vikalpajatuat / taddhainau 
taddhanir iti bhavab / vikalpabanir eva kuta ity aha / sadhako mantravigraha iti / mantrab 
sarvadharmasvaripasiksatkaranam | tadatmakatvad iti bhavah /) Vixavajra explains the entire 
latter half of this chapter as follows: 


If the hero is not frightened, he is held by the left hand and led to each of their 
abodes, i.e., the twenty-four [pilgrimage] places. He makes love with the dakinis, 
and it will be as if he was in the Land of Bliss. If he desires to go to Akanistha, 
then, through the power of Sri Heruka, that passionate yogin is conducted to 
the state of ranging in space. If he is not conducted to that abode, then the 
adept who has heard the sound of the eight laughs obtains that mantra body 
which is the inconceivable transformation of cyclic existence’s old age and death, 
and he brings all dakinis into his power. If we apply this to the perfecting stage, 
the [text] indicates the following: When art and wisdom are equipoised, the wheel 
of wind. diverts [the seminal essence] upward by means of the eight /-[syllables]. 
At the time of joy, and so forth, the many terrible sounds such as the breathy 
laugh and violent breath are irresistible. With regard to them, if the hero fearlessly 
inserts the life force into the central channel, then it is conducted to the crown, 
the natural abode of seminal essence—this is designated by the words left hand. 
Then, delighted by constant bliss with the dakinis, i.e., the thirty-two channels, it 
is as if one is [in] the Land [of Bliss], which is Jalandhara at the crown. Thus, 
conducting it to the abode of the space wheel in the head through desire for the 
power of Sri Heruka, the adept has a mantra body of diverted wind which crosses 
the four rivers of birth, sickness, old age, and death. (PD 431a) 


CHAPTER XL 


The Procedures of Subjugating the Five Social Classes, 
and Mahimudra 


Next I will explain [the method] by which a mortal can be brought 
under one’s control.! It is achieved within a month by the hero who abides 
by the procedure of mantra yoga. For this” there are pieces of flesh, with 
intoxicants, together with fish and flesh. The Lord of Heroes,? who has all 
states,‘ gives the extensive power? to the adept after seven days.° At night 
one is occupied with fire sacrifice.” If one prepares one hundred and eight 
[fire sacrifices] through the three divisions of the day, within seven days one 


1 Jayabhadra comments that “generally, it is said that [this is for] the subjugation of kings, 
and so forth” (D 51b.2-3: sdmdnyena rajadinam vasikaranam aba). 


2 Jayabhadra comments: “For this means for the fire sacrifice. All fire sacrifices [fall into] 
two types, outer fire sacrifice, and [the internal] fire sacrifice in the body. And hence it is en- 
dowed with fish and flesh as is stated.” (D 51b.4—5: asyeti homasya sarvahoma dvividhab 
bihyahomam kayahomas ca | ata evoktamatsamamsayutasya ceti) 


3 The Lord of Heroes is Sri Heruka, as Jayabhadra informs us (D 51b.6: viresah sriherukap). 


4 Jayabhadra comments: “has all states refers to the states of being angered or pleased” 
(D 51b.5—6: sarvavastho ’pi rustatustavastho i). 


° Jayabhadra preserves the text here as dadati vipulasiddhim, rather than as mahdsiddhim pra- 
dadati, which is the Pandey edition’s reconstruction from the Tibetan text (2002, 544). 


6 Bhavabhatta comments here: “After seven days means that once one performs one hun- 
dred and eight oblations for three months through the three divisions of the day [i.e., dawn, 
noon, and dusk], then, by means of the fire sacrifices over seven days, the power which is to 
be accomplished is given to the adept” (Pandey 2002, 544: masatrayam trisamdhyam 
astottarasatahutidanam vidhaya tatab saptahahomena sadhyasiddhim dadati sadhakaya). 


7 Jayabhadra writes here: “At night one is occupied with fire sacrifice means that the fire 
sacrifice in the body should be by all means performed at night” (D 51b.7: nifihomaparayana 
iti avagyam [e]va ratrau kayahomah karya[b]). Bhavabhatta provides the following symbolic 
interpretation: “Since night designates wisdom, it means that one should sacrifice endowed 
with wisdom” (Pandey 2002, 544: nifihomaparayana iti / nisa prajnasimketakatvat / prajha- 
yukto jubuyad iti bhavab /). 
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will subjugate a king together with his army. With half,8 one [subjugates] a 
‘great hero,° and with half of that,!° a minister is brought under one’s power. 
With regard to vassal lords (sémanta), one should sacrifice thirty-two [times] 
through the stages of sacrifice."! 

For a brahmin, one should sacrifice twenty [times] over seven days. 
For a kshatriya, one should sacrifice seven [times], and for a vaishya, five 
[times]. For a shudra, sacrifice three [times], and for an outcaste, once. 
Should the hero practice for one month through the stages of the social 
classes, the adept equipped with mantra’? will summon all beings.!3 The 
hero, depending upon the previous procedure, will attain his desire. He will 
be like a lord of love on earth, [or] one of glory and great fortune, [or] he 
will become an adept pleasing to the dakinis, have no doubt.’ 


8 According to Bhavabhatta, “with half means with fifty-four fire sacrifices” (Pandey 2002, 
544: ardhena tv iti catubpancasatahutibhif). 


? This text is lost in the Sanskrit; Sumatikirti here reads dpa’ bo chen po (SL 130a), which is 
attested by Viravajra, who explains that this indicates the crown prince (PD 431b). On the 
other hand, Mardo reads dpa’ bo blon po, “hero minister” or “hero and minister” (PM 238b). 


10 That is, “twenty-seven [sacrifices]” (Pandey 2002, 544: tadardhena tv iti saptavimsatyd). 


1! According to Bhavabhatta, “it is established that one should sacrifice through the stages 
of sacrifice means that sacrifices should be according to the divisions of the social classes”, 
(Pandey 2002, 545: homayed ahutikraméad iti varnakramenahutayo deya iti pratipadayati /). 


2 Here I follow Sumatikirti’s text, gsang sngags Idan pa’i sgrub pa pos (SL 130b), attested in 
Viravajra’s commentary (PD 432a: sngags dang Idan pa’i sgrub pa pos). Mardo’s text reads 
“the adept who has the power of mantra” (PM 138b: sngags kyi nus pa sgrub pa pos). 


13 Viravajra comments here: “Should the hero practice for one month through the stages 
of the social classes means that if one is not successful after a week, then should’ one 
continue by means of the procedure of continuing for a month, they will be subjugated. The 
adept equipped with mantra—i.c., the adept equipped with the mantra “Subjugate! Ho!” 
(vasam kuru ho)—will subjugate all beings such as the kshatriya, and so forth.” (PD 432a) 


\4 Viravajra comments here: 


If one depends upon this [method of] inner and outer fire sacrifice, then one will 
attain whatever one desires of the twelve ritual actions, such as this procedure of 
subjugation. Like a lord of love on earth means that he attains the [state of] a 
universal monarch among men, or becomes one who has glory and great fortune. 
This means that he becomes a universal monarch among the gods, such as Indra. 
Or, the adept pleases the thirty-six dakinis, and thus attains the supreme power 
which is like that of Sri Cakrasamvara. (PD 432a) 


The Pandey edition’s reconstruction of this last verse is highly problematic (2002, 545). 


CHAPTER XLI 


The Procedure of Laying Down the. Mandala of the 
Twenty-four Syllables 


Now, adepts! know the excellent, supreme ritual action,? through 
which [one can master] subjugating, summoning, inciting hatred, killing, 
expelling, befogging, immobilizing, and likewise staking, stealing speech, 
blinding, causing impotence,* and shape changing. The adept always 
achieves these twelve great ritual actions. Have no doubt that the adept has 
success through recollection.4 

The dakinis are all-pervasive, in all of the superior seats, and so 
forth. They are born in land after land, endowed with gnosis in their own 
places of birth.° They are the dakinis known as the mistresses of the 


' Jayabhadra comments here: “Now, ritual action, and so forth, shows that the perfected 
yogin has the aim of achieving all ritual actions” (D 52a.1-2: atha karmetyadinanena nis- 
pannasya yoginah sarvakarmasiddhyatha[m] darsitam). 


? According to Viravajra, this is the magical diagram of the syllables (PD 432a: aksarayantra, 
yi get “kbrul ‘khor), that is, the “mandala of twenty-four syllables” which is the subject of this 
chapter, namely, the seed syllables which correspond to the deity couples of the outer and 
inner mandalas (the mandala as mapped across the body of the practitioner, and the land- 
scape of India and the Himalayas). 


3 That is, ma ning nyid du bya ba (PM 238b, SL 130b), which Pandey reasonably recon- 
structs as sandhatvakarana (2002, 546), “causing a state of impotence” or “causing the state 
of being a eunuch.” 


* Bhavabhatta glosses this as follows: “There is recollection, i.e., thinking only, of these great 
actions, whereby success in these arises” (Pandey 2002, 546: etesém mahakarmanam smaranam 
cintdmitram tato jayate tesim siddbth). 


> Bhavabhatta preserves the reading sarvottaresu (Pandey 2002, 546), and Jayabhadra attests 
sarvottamesu (D 52a.3), both of which correspond to Mardo’s translation thams cad bla mai 
(PM 238b). Sumatikirti’s text reads “in the northern and eastern/in the northeastern (seats, 
etc.]” (SL 130b: shar dang byang gi), which may be a translation of parvottaresu. 


6 That is, seayonisu, which Bhavabhatta glosses as “in their own familes (or castes)” (Pandey 
2002, 547: svajatisu). The idea seems to be that they are born in “land after land” (yul dang 
jul du, dese dese) among various social classes. 
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adamantine mandala.’ [They are:]§ in Kuluta? and [Maru],!° in Sindhu and 
Nagara,!! in Suvarnadvipa and SaurAstra,” in Grhadevata and Pretapuri,'9 


7 As Jayabhadra explains, they are the “mistresses, preeminent ones, of the adamantine 
mandala, i.e., in S:i Heruka’s mandala” (D 52a.4-5: vajramandalam sriherukamandalam 
tatra nayakab pradhana[h)). 


8 The text here lists the twenty-four pilgrimage sites, in reverse of the usual order. For the 
usual order, as well as the correspondences to the deities, the seed syllables and bodily parts, 
and the constituents, see section 3.1 in the Introduction above. Jayabhadra comments here: 
“The [places] beginning with Pulliramalaya are taken in reverse order, in all directions and 
quarters” (D 52a.6~7: pulliramalayap rabhrtayo vilomanam sarvadisavidisalsu] grhyante). 


° The places and their correspondences to the deities are listed in many places. See for 
example the Pithadiyogini chapter of the AU, edition and translation in Kalff 1979. Both 
Kuluta and Maru are classified as the “secondary charnel grounds” (upasmasdna). Kuluta is 
located on the upper Beas River in the Kuli region in Himachal Pradesh. This is confirmed 
by Bu-ston, who wrote: “Regarding Kuluta, in a cave in Kila (gvyung-tz) in the hinterlands 
of Garzha, there is a place of practice which has a knee-like stone linga and yoni, in a trench 
dug in a pit” (DS 57). 


10 The Sanskrit text here is not preserved, and the Tibetan translations list the variant mgon 
pa (PM 239a, SL 130b), which is unattested elsewhere. Several verses down, however, maru- 
dege is attested by Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 548). The region of Maru included modern 
Marwar, in the Jodhpur region of Rajasthan, but also encompassed the northwestern portion 
of Gujarat (see Sircar 1971, 97). Bu-ston, however, identifies it with a region in the Indian 
foothills of the Himalayas, in contemporary Himachal Pradesh, writing: “Regarding Maru, 
just north of Jalandara in a cave there is a stone yoni” (DS 57). 


'l Sindhu and Nagara constitute the “charnel grounds” (/masana). Sindhu is a province in what 
is now southern Pakistan, surrounding the Indus river. Nagara, or Nagarahara, was a region in 


the Northwest encompassing modern Jalalabad in Afghanistan. See Sircar 1971, 293. 


12 Suvarnadvipa and Saurdstra are classified as the “secondary meeting places” (upamelapaka). 
Suvarnadvipa, “the Golden Isle,” is famous in Indian literature, and is usually located in 
Southeast Asia (see Sircar 1971, 23). Bu-ston clearly does not know exactly where it is lo- 
cated, writing only that it is “the small island of the king of Golden Isle” (DS 57). Saurastra 
is the region in Western India roughly equivalent to the Kathiawar peninsula in Gujarat. See 
Sircar 1971, 94, 94, 


13 Grhadevata and Pretapuri are classified as “meeting places” (meldpaka). Grhadevata corre- 
sponds to no known place; the term literally means “household deity.” Bu-ston claims that 
“in a brown willow grove in Khotan is a place of practice named after a heart-like stone linga” 
(DS 57). This identification, however, is clearly speculative. Alexis Sanderson has argued that 
this list derives from a Saiva/ Kapalika text, the Tantrasadbhava, which in adhikara 16 lists not 
only the twenty-four places, but also a category of deities that corresponds to each. The deity 
class that corresponds to Saurastra is the grhadevata; Sandetson thus concludes that the Bud- 
dhists derived this list from this or a similar source, but mistakenly included grhadevatd as a 
place name in place of samudrakuksi, “seashore,” the only name in the Tantrasadbhiva not 
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in Himalaya and Kafici,'4 in Lampaka and Kalinga, in Kogala and 
Trigakuni, © in Kamaripa and Odra, in Méalava, '8 Devikota, 


included in the Buddhist Yogini Tantras. See Sanderson 1994, 95; and 99-100 n. 20. Ronald 
Davidson, however, has questioned this argument, suggesting that such lists may have in turn 
been generated under Buddhist influence. See Davidson 2002b, 211. 


Bu-ston locates Pretapuri in the region of Pu-hrangs in Tibet, where, “in the middle of a 
valley, [there] is a stone linga the size of a large man. A hot spring emerges at its base.” He 
adds, “Some say it is China” (DS 57). 


14 Himalaya and Kaiici are classified as “secondary chandoha” (upacchandoha). “Himilaya” 
generally refers to the mountain range of the same name, but there was considerable contro- 
versy regarding exactly which mountain could be identified with this site. Bu-ston writes 
here: “Himalaya is the snow mountain; some identify it as a stone linga of about a cubit in a 
river at Kailash. Some identify it as Tibet in general.” (DS 56) Other Tibetans identified it 
with Mt. Kailash. Regarding this controversy, see Huber 1990. 


Kafici is the well-known city, once called Conjeeveram and now again known as Kanchi- 
puram, in Tamil Nadu. See Sircar 1973, 17-18. 


‘5 Lampaka and Kalinga together constitute the chandoha pilgrimage places. Lampaka corre- 
sponds to the modern Laghman region in Afghanistan, centered around a river valley northwest 
of Jalalabad and northeast of Kabul. See Sircar 1971, 35. Bu-ston gives a correct but rather 
vague description, as follows: “Lampaka is a very isolated place of practice in the mountainous 
hinterlands of Garlok on the bank of a raging river” (DS 56). Garlok was the Tibetan term for 
the region in Northwest India which was, by the 11th century, controlled by Muslim Turks. 


Kalinga is the region on the east coast of India roughly extending from Puri in Orissa south to 
the Krsna River in Andhra Pradesh. See Sircar 1971, 91. Bu-ston (DS 56) incorrectly identi- 
fies it as being southwest of the Vajrasana at Bodhgaya, rather than southeast as it actually is. 


16 Kogala and Trigakuni are the “secondary fields” (upaksetra). KoSala is the kingdom in north- 
central India, now in Uttarpradesh, with its capital at Ayodhya. I have not been able to 
locate Trisakuni, but Bu-ston provides a fascinating though perplexing identification: “Tri- 
Sakuni is in the land of stag-gzig, in the valley which brings together the rivers Ganga, Ganti, 
and Sarupa” (DS 56). The place name stag-gzig points to the northwest. However, the rivers 
mentioned all point to north-central/northeast India. Ganti most likely refers to the Gumpti 
or Gomati, a tributary of the Ganga which flows south through Koéala, joining the Ganga 
east of Varanasi, while Sarupa may refer to the river variously called the Sarabhu/Sarayii/ 
Satju/Gogra, another tributary that runs south through Uttarpradesh. This suggests a loca- 
tion in the vicinity of the old kingdom of Kogala. Regarding these rivers, see Hoey 1907. 


1” Kamariipa and Odra are designated as the “fields” (Asetra). Kamariipa is the famous pilgri- 
mage site in Assam in Eastern India. Odra is an old form of the name Odisa, the region now 
called Orissa in eastern India. See Sircar 1971, 167 ££. 


18 Malava was an important polity in Western India, centered on the Malava plateau north 
of the Narmada river valley. The group of four beginning here (Malava, Devikota, Ramesvara, 
and Godavari) are designated as “secondary seats” (upapitha). 
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Ramesgvara,”° and Godavari,”! and in Arbuda,”” Oddiyana,?3 Jalandhara,*4 


Pulliramalaya,” and so forth.” 


19 Sircar identifies Devikota with Bangarh in the Dinajpur district in Bangladesh (1971, 112; 
1973, 83). According to Bu-ston: “Devikoti, the ‘Goddess Fort’ to the east of Varendra [in 
northern Bengal], has the temple of Devikoti, which is about 4 kroga [8 miles] from the 
town ‘Paficapa,’ to the south of Gro-mo” (DS 55-56). Gro-mo, it should be noted, was 
located in the vicinity of eastern Sikkim and western Bhutan (bod rgya tshig mdzod chen mo, 
1.408), which supports Sircar’s identification. However, other Tibetan sources point to Kima- 
khya in Assam (Ferrari 1958, 102). Templeman argues for this latter location (1999, 192). 


20 Rameévara is most likely Setubandhu Rameévara in the Ramnad distinct in Tamil Nadu. 
Sircar notes that there is also another site with this name at the confluence of the Banas and 
Chambal rivers in east-central Rajasthan (1973, 94). Bu-ston’s vague account agrees with the 
former. He wrote that “RameSvara has a stone linga established in the town of the eastern 
king Rameévara which was named after its resemblance to a horse’s mane” (DS 55). 


21 While Godavari’s location is uncertain, it is presumably on the Deccan plateau in south- 
central India, somewhere near the river of this name, which drains the plateau flowing to the 
southeast. According to Bu-ston: “Regarding Godavari, the “Gift Supreme,’ an offering of 
milk was made by a white cow in cattle country; afterward, digging there, a linga of 
Maheévara appeared. It is near the Vindhya Mountains. It is a two-and-a-half month journey 
from Vajrasana, and by offering there miraculous springs arise.” (DS 55) 


22 Arbuda cortesponds to Mt. Abu, a predominantly Jain pilgrimage site located about 100 
kilometers west of Udaipur (Davidson 2002b, 209). The final group of four beginning here 
(Arbuda, Oddiyana, Jalandhara, and Pulliramalaya) are classified as the “seats” (pitha) of this 
tradition. 


23 Oddiyana is undoubtedly the most famous of tantric Buddhist pilgrimage sites, and whilé 
there was much debate over its location, in part due to confusion with Odra, it has now been 
definitively established as being the contemporary Swat valley, as Kuwayama has shown on 
the basis of inscriptional evidence. See Kuwayama 1991, and Davidson 2002b, 209. 


24 As Davidson notes, “Jalandhara-pitha, where the goddess Mahamaya (Vajresvari) is wor 
shipped in the modern town of Kangra...was probably a Gaddi tribal site before Brahmans 
and Saiva sidhus took possession” (2002b, 209). Bu-ston comments: 


Jalandhara, west of Guge, has a great city in a valley which brings together three 
rivers, the Shavaru [Sutlej] River of Tholing, the Pipashana [Beas] River of Garsha 
[a region northwest of Gartok] and the Merave [Ravi?] River of Shiladze [?]. Near 
there is a stone linga which is as if turned downward, and which has.an orifice on 
one side. Near there is a ksetrapdla, the goddess Jvalamukhi, who is self-generated 
on the stone, lying prone. A temple was erected there. Elsewhere, a few miles from 
there, is a waterfall at the base of a vertical rock cliff which has one hundred rock 
cavities which are places of practice, one hundred springs, and one hundred nearby 
trees. The heretics bathe there. (DS 55) 
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The girls of these places are yoginis who are nondual with the 
heroes.*” They all have passionate forms, and their cessation [occurs] 
through the power of the mind.”* The six yoginis” are in Kuluta, and the 


Kangra is very close to the Beas River, but it is not particularly close to the Sutlej or Ravi, 
which flow through separate valleys to the south and north, respectively. 


25 Pulliramalaya has not been located. Bu-ston positions it as follows: “To the east, in the 
south of Bengal, is the place of the river of lake Malaya” (DS 54). However, as Davidson 
notes, “its name (malaya) seems to indicate that it was located in South India and was 
probably a Buddhist name for all or part of the Agastya Malai, the southernmost mountain 
range of India and very close to the fabled Buddhist pilgrimage site of Potalaka” (2002b, 
209). Perhaps it was in the vicinity of the district of Puliyagudi, located east of Devar Malai. 


26 The term “and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 547: pulliramalayadayab) here is significant, for it 
made possible the identification of alternate pilgrimage places as the tradition was transmitted 
to Nepal and the Himalayan regions, Tibet and Mongolia. 


27 This translates the Tibetan: / yul di dag gi bu mo gang // dpa’ bo gnyis med rnal “byor ma / 
(PM 239a; SL 131a: -gnyis su rnal ‘byor ma). Bhavabhatta partially preserves the Sanskrit 
with the reading “girl who nondually pervades the hero” (kanya viradvayavyapini) , which he 
corrects in his commentary: “The girls, since they thus abide everywhere, are those who have 
the natural disposition of being pervaded in a nondual manner by the heroes, Khandakapaili, 
and so forth.” (Pandey 2002, 547: kanyah sarvada tathaivavasthitatvad viraih khandaka- 
palyidibhir advayatvam vyaptam Silam ydsiim tas tatha) Note that this correction only applies 
to the plural case; it is interesting that he also changes the “girls” from the active agents of 
pervasion (vyépini) to passive recipients of it (vyaptam). The term “girl” here (Aanya) also 
means “virgin” and “daughter,” and reflects the tantric predilection for young women and 
girls as consorts. 


?8 Bhavabhatta comments here: “When they—who in the exercise were made manifest by 
the mind—have been accomplished, then there is [their] cessation through the power of 
the mind” (Pandey 2002, 547: yatra prayojane manah pravrttam tatsiddhau tato manovega- 
nivrttib). This interpretation—which (evidently) sees the “yoginis” as objects of worship 
mentally conjured by the yogin in his practice, and then brought to an end when he is 
done—does not seem fully consonant with the rest of this text, which appears to imply that 
the yoginis do exist in these places as human females. But this may be a residue of the older 
practice of yaksi-sadhana, in which the adept would summon a non-human female as a 
consort. See my discussion of this in the Introduction above. Note that the nivrtti/nivrttayah 
teading is not attested in the Tibetan, which here reads simply jug pa (PM 239a: jug pa yis; 
SL 131a: jug pa yin). Bhavabhatta’s commentary here reads manoveganivrttaya iti (Pandey 
2002, 547). I read this as -vrttayah, more in line with Sumatikirti’s translation, and declining 
with kémaripinyo. For some reason, Pandey reads it as the dative singular - vrttaye, I think to 
bring it in closer accordance with the instrumental reading of Mardo’s translation. 


*? According to Jayabhadra, “the six yoginis are [the six armor goddesses,] from Vajravarahi, 
and so forth, ending with Candika” (D 52a.7-b.1: sadyoginyo vajravarahyadicandikantap). 
(cont'd) 
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six mothers? are in the land of Maru. The lamas?! are in the land of 
Sindhu, and the clan leaders*? are in Nagara. In Lampaka and SaurAstra are 
the clan goddesses.** In Pretapuri is Riipini together with the Mahakala 
dakinis.* It is said that Sabalika® is at the Himalaya mountain* and Kafici, 


That is, the goddesses Vajravarahi, Yamini, Mohani, Sarhcilani, Trasani, and Candika. They 
are discussed in the notes to ch. 8 above. 


30 The term “six mothers” (sadmdatarah) does not have an obvious Buddhist reference, and 
calls to mind instead the six mothers or yoginis of the Saiva Kubjika traditions. Regarding 
these, see White 2003, 228-29. Bhavabhatta explains that they “have the form of the seven 
mothers” (Pandey 2002, 548: saptamatrripap), linking them to the much better known cult 
of the seven mothers. Jayabhadra comments that “the mothers are Kakasya, and so forth” 
(D 52b.1: mdtarah kakdsyadyap). That is, without resolving the numerical contradiction, he 
identifies them with the eight guardians of the doors and quarters, namely: Kakasya, 
Uliikasya, Svanasya, Siikarasya, Yamadahi, Yamadiiti, Yamadamstrini, and Yamamathani. 


31 Jayabhadra explains that “the lmfs are the fierce yoginis who belong to the lama class” 
(D 52b.1-2: lama tv iti lamajatiya ugrayoginyah). This may refer only to the first class of 
Jamis listed in ch. 19, the “lamas who are women” (striyanam lamdandm), or perhaps it may 
refer to all of the classes. 


32 Jayabhadra explains that “the clan leaders are the four dakinis” (D 52b.2: kulandyika 
dakinyas catasrap). That is, the four essence yoginis, Dakini, Lama, Khandaroha, and Ripini. 


33 Viravajra simply states that the clan goddesses.are the goddesses of the respective places. 
However, he gives Saurastra and Suvarnadvipa, in the proper order, rather than Lampaka 
and Saurastra, which are out of order (PD 434a). Tathagataraksita, however, comments that 
the clan goddesses are the seven goddesses listed in ch. 17, namely: Ripika, Cumbika, Lama, 
Paravreta, Sabalika, Anivartika, and Athikidevi (UN 241a). 


34'There is considerable variance here. The reading mahakala dakini is preserved in Jaya- 
bhadra’s commentary, and appears to be attested, in a corrupt form, in Mardo’s translation 
(PM 239a), which, rather than nag chen mo reads nags chen la, “in the great forest,” adding 
an additional site which is unattested elsewhere. According to Tsong Khapa (KS 202a), Rin- 
chen bZang-po’s original translation here read nag mo che, which is an overly literal transla- 
tion of Mahakala. Mardo emended this slightly to nags che la, perhaps out of discomfort re- 
garding this apparently Saiva name. There is also one other variant, preserved in Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentary, which is mahakanya dakini, “great virgin dakini,” which is also 
attested in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 131a: bu mo). According to Bhavabhatta, this refers 
to “dakinis belonging to Riipini’s class who have girlish forms” (Pandey, 2002, 548: preta- 
puryim mahakanya dakini saha ripiniti kanyarinpa dakini ripinijatiyab). 1 believe that maha-. 
kanyé is a later emendation of Mahakala, made again in order to efface the text’s overtly non- 
Buddhist elements. Jayabhadra emends the grammar here, writing: “With regard to the referent 
of together, it [should be in] the third [case], namely, [together] with the Mahakala—i.ec., the 
Mahabhairava—dakinis” (D 52b.2~3: mahakala mahabhairavah dakinibhir iti sabarthe 
iptiya). There is a venerable association between the deity Mahakala and the dakinis. Regard- 
ing this, see Gray 2005a. 
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In the region of Paficala, Grhadevata, and Kalinga” are those who uphold 
the observance.*8 The carnivores*? are in Koéala, and the vajradakinis are in 
Pretapuri.” In Sthiilesvara*! and Trisakuni are those born in Khandaroha’s 
clan. At Pulliramalaya and Kanakagiri# there are twenty-one thousand 
women born in candala families. 


35 Sabalika is one of the seven consecration goddesses listed in ch. 17. 


36 That is, at the “Snow Mountain” or “Himalaya mountain” (fimadrau), as preserved by 
Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 548). 


37 The Sanskrit here, as preserved by Bhavabhatta, reads paficdlavisaye grhadevata kalinge ca 
vratadharinyab, which should be translated “In the region of Paficala are the household 
deities (grhadevata) and in Kalinga are those who uphold the observance,” which would 
actually make more sense, as grhadevatd is not a place name, but a class of deities. Bhava- 
bhatta glosses it, however, as “in Grhadevata” (Pandey 2002, 548: grhadevatdyam) in order 
to accord with the standard interpretation that it is one of the twenty-four pilgrimage sites. 
Tathagataraksita, on the other hand, interprets these two lines separately, i.e., as if Grha- 
devati were a deity [class] rather than a place (UN 241b). This line may indicate, however, 
that Paficala was originally the correct site in the list. Paficdla is in fact a place in India. 
According to Sircar, it was a region located in what is now southern Kagmir and western 
Punjab, ive., in Pakistan (1971, 201-2). Regarding this, Jayabhadra writes: “Paficala is a land 
which is a place of the accomplished ones which is other than the seats, subsidiary seats, and 
so forth” (D 52b.5: paficala iti pithopapithadibbyo ‘nyatra ca siddhasthanadesah). 


38 That is, $17 Heruka’s observance, according to Bu-ston (NS 243a). 


39 Bhavabhatta notes that the carnivores are “those women who eat the great meat [ie., 
human flesh]” (Pandey 2002, 548: hofale pisitiSana mahimamsasanab). 


40 T am not sure why Pretapuri is repeated here. Regarding the vajradakinis, they are perhaps 
are equivalent to the “Mahakala dakinis,” but this is not addressed in the commentaries | 
have consulted. Bhavabhatta simply comments that they are “the yoginis who have nondual 
gnosis born in Pretapiiri” (Pandey 2002, 548: pretapuryam vajradakinya iti / pretapurisam- 
bhita yoginyo ‘dvayajhanap). 


. Although listed as a place name in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 548: 
sthiilesvaradisu), Sthileévara does not correspond to any place known to me, nor have | 
located any commentary addressing it. Mardo translates it literally as sbom dbang phyug (PM 
239a); Sumatikirti has the probably corrupt bsgom pa dbang (SL 131a). 


2 Evidently there is a place named “Kanakagiri” in Chamarajanagar district, Karnataka, near 
Mysore, at which is located a Jain sacred site of this name. But as this name, meaning “Golden 
Mountain,” seems quite generic, there may have been multiple sites so named. Nevertheless, 
given its apparent association with Pulliramalaya, a location in South India seems likely, as 
noted above. 


% That is, born as outcastes (antyajab), as Bhavabhatta notes (Pandey 2002, 548). Outcaste 
women in general—and those of the candala outcaste group in particular—are valorized in 
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However many there may be at other additional [places], they are Sri 
Heruka’s yoginis. They are the ladies of the mandala for him, the great 
churner Sri Heruka. These twenty-four dakinis pervade everything, the 
animate and inanimate. This commitment“ of the dakinis is indeed the 
transformative meditation.” Meditative states, and so forth“*—anything 
whatsoever—should be brought to completion on the surface of the earth.” 
(If] one is always heteropraxical, naked, and equipoised at night, [then] all 
heroes and yoginis, who are born from the hero, are delighted.°° The self- 


tantric Buddhist literature as ideal consorts. Jayabhadra comments here: “As for the multi- 
tudes of 21,000 accomplished yoginis, they wander in the form of those who are deprived, 
yet they abide in the triple wheel. They are to be joined again in reverse order to the places, 
Pulliramalaya, [and so forth,] beginning with Pracanda.” (D 52b.6-53a.1: vistards tv eka- 
vinisatisahasrah siddhayoginyah / tle] cylultaripena bramanti / tricakravartinyas t[u] punah 
pulliramalayapratisthanesu pracandaprabhrtayo yathavilomena yojaniyab) 


44 That is, mahamanthanab, a reading preserved in both Jayabhadra’s (D 53a.2) and Bhava- 
bhatta’s commentaries. Bhavabhatta explains: “the great churner is that which has the nature 
of wisdom and art” (Pandey 2002, 549). The term mahamanthana here does imply sexual 
union, which is often compared to the acts of churning milk or igniting fire by rubbing a 
fire-stick. Pandey ignored this reading, and reads mahdyogah in his edition of the root text 
(2002, 548). This is evidently a back-translation from the Tibetan sbyor ba che (PM 139a). 


4 Jayabhadra preserves the text “pervade everything” (sarvavyaptam), as is translated here. 
Both Tibetan translations here read “pervade the triple world” (- Jig rten gsum) instead (PM 
139a, SL 131b). 


46 Bhavabhatta glosses samaya here as “instruction,” upadesa (Pandey 2002, 549). 


47 Nirmito bhavitah, as preserved by Bhavabhatta, which is translated into Tibetan as sprul 
pai bsgom pa (SL 131b) and sprul pa sgom pa (PM 139a). Regarding this, Viravajra com- 
ments: “As for the commitment of the dakinis, the commitment of this adept who binds 
the yantra {i.e., who puts into effect the special yogic postures] which produce the twelve’ 
ritual actions is the meditation on the wheels of transformation” (PD 434b-435a). This 
expression appears to refer to the perfecting stage meditation on the inner body mandala. 


48 Bhavabhatta comments that “meditative states, and so forth refers to the any of those 
things that are connected to the dakinis’ mantras, gestures, and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 549: 


dhyanadi yini kani cin mantramudradisambandhani tani dakininam eva). 


49 Jayabhadra comments here that “completion means uniting the churner and the churned 
by means of an extraordinary method, i.e., with an outer woman” (D 53a.5—6: parnayam 
ciprakrtariipena manthamanthinayogyam bahyangandya). 


59 According to Viravajra, the term “heroes” refers to the visualization of the twenty-five heroes 
(ie., Heruka and the twenty-four heroes of the three wheels), “yoginis” refers to the thirty- 
seven goddesses (Vajravarahi, the four essence yoginis, che twenty-four yoginis of the three 
wheels, and the eight guardian goddesses), and their being “delighted” refers to the medi- 
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emergent worship should be performed with offerings of gesture and 
dance.*! Everything is achieved without exception by means of the worship 


of the left. 


tative concentration of the four joys once one has inserted the life-force into the central 
channel (PD 435a). The Sanskrit, preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, is: sarvavird 
yoginyas ca virasambhava tusyanti. The Tibetan translations differ, reading “all men or left 
ones and all yoginis proceed to the Hero” (PM 239a: skye pa‘am gal te g-yon pa kun // rnal 
‘byor ma kun dpa’ bo gro) and “all men or left ones, heroes, and yoginis are delighted” 
(SL 131b: skyes pa ‘am gal te g-yon pa kun // rnal ‘byor ma dang dpa’ bo dgyes). Both transla- 
tions attest elements of the Sanskrit. Bu-ston glosses dpa’ bo gro as dpal he ru kar “byung ba 
kun (“all who are born from Sti Heruka”), i.e., virasambhavah. Sumatikirti’s translation 
attests zwsyanti, which is omitted in Mardo’s translation. 


51 Bhavabhatta comments here: “The self-emergent worship should always be performed 
with offerings of gesture, i.c., by means of union with the deity, and dance, but not the 
ordinary [type], as well as with seminal essence together with uterine blood. This is said to be 
the purification of worship.” (Pandey 2002, 549: mudra devatdyogas tena nytyopahdrah / na 
punab prakrtatvena / tena nityam pija karya svayambhuva ca rajonvitena bodhicittena / iti 
pijavisuddhir ukta) Viravajra comments on these lines as follows: “In [the state of] the joy of 
cessation, one should worship the deities of the aggregates, sense elements, and sense media, 
as is stated [in ch. 1], worship the buddhas and bodhisattvas with one’s own seminal 
drops” (PD 435a). 


CHAPTER XLIT 


The Procedure of the Laughter Mantra and the Magic 
of the Yoginis’ Forms 


Then the hero, having drunk the flower water,' should recollect this 
mantra.? The adept should thus dance? with his consort. At night one 
should enjoy meat thrice enchanted,‘ and thus drinking with that and offer- 
ing it,> there is this: “May bliss be produced!”° Having touched [her],’ 


! The basic meaning of Ausuma in the compound kusumodaka is “flower,” but it has a secon- 
dary meaning, “uterine blood,” which is clearly implied here. Jayabhadra comments: “Flower 
water is that which arises with a menstruating woman” (D 53b.2: kusumodakam puspavatya 
sahotpannah). Bhavabhatta comments: “Having drunk flower water, i.¢., seminal essence 
together with uterine blood, then one should dance to vajra song together with one’s 
consort” (Pandey 2002, 551: kusumodakam rajonvitam bodhicittam pitud tato nrtyan vajra- 
padena kuryat mudraya prajfiaya saha). 


2 Jayabhadra comments that “this mantra refers to the root mantra or the seven syllable 
mantra” (D 53b.2—3: idam mantram milamantrah saptaksaramantro va). Regarding the latter 
mantra, see ch. 8 above. 


3 Mardo translates rtag tu here (PM 239b), evidently misreading nytyam as nityami, and 
leaving the verb without an object. Sumatikirti’s text omits this line entirely. 


4 Bhavabhatta here reads triyantritam (Pandey 2002, 551), “thrice bound,” which may make 
sense in the context of the internal sexual yogic procedures described by Viravajra, but does 
not make as much sense in the literal context of this passage, which seems to call for 
enchantment of the meat (¢rimantritam) as indicated by the Tibetan translations (PM 239b: 
lan gsum bsngags; SL 131b: sngags gsum bya ba). 


> Jayabhadra explains that “thus offering it means offering to her who abides in the triple 
wheel” (D 53b.3: tatha [dattv]eti tricakravartinya dattva). 


6 This translates the text preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, anena pitva tatha dativd 
idam astu sukhavaham (Pandey 2002, 551), which differs somewhat from both Tibetan 
translations, which appear somewhat garbled here. According to Bhavabhatta, dam here 
refers to a mantra, which includes the command astu sukhavaham. He gives two versions of 
the mantra: om astu sukhavaham him (“Or May Bliss be Produced Hiirh”), and om 
sukhavaham him (“Orn Production of Bliss Hiirh”) (Pandey 2002, 551). This mantra is 
evidently used to consecrate the food offerings described in this chapter. Bhavabhatta com- 
ments: “The five ambrosias, and so forth, are employed having been enchanted with this” 
(Pandey 2002, 551: paficimrtadikam canenaivabhimantrya prayoktavyam). 
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Mahakali,® who truly observes chastity (6rahmacarini), laughs,? with laugh- 
ter and gestures at the beginning and end.'° She is a celebrated woman with 


7 Regarding “touching,” Bhavabhatta’s text here reads prstvud (Pandey 2002, 551), which I 
emend to sprstvd on the basis of the Tibetan translations “having been touched” (PM 239b: 
reg nas) and “together with touch” (SL 131a: reg dang lhan cig). Who or what is being 
touched? According to Kambala: “Touching refers to the supreme greatness of the lotus. 
One should unite one’s vajra with that which is like a red lotus by means of mental genera- 
tion.” (SN 72b) According to Viravajra: 


Thrice enchanted refers to joy, supreme joy, and natural joy, and the mantra 
which protects one’s mind. At the time of these three joys, one attains physical 
and mental bliss by means of the water of conventional seminal essence. Having 
thus summarized, I will extensively explain this. Thus drinking and offering 
means that having “drunk” the woman’s uterine blood and the hero’s seminal 
essence via upward diversion; offering refers to the joy of cessation [i.e., ejacula- 


tion]. (PD 436a) 


In other words, the hero takes up the combined seminal fluids via urethral suction and sends 
them into the central channel, experiencing the joys. Apparently he then offers it to the god- 
desses in his internal body mandala, as well as to his consort as an oblation, i.e., by ejaculation. 


8 This reading, mahakdili, is preserved in Javabhadra’s commentary (D 53b.3—4), as well as in 
Viravajra’s (PD 436a). Bhavabhatta provides an alternate reading, mahakuli (Pandey 2002, 
551). The latter reading is almost certainly a transformation of the former, presumably made 
in order to efface text that evokes a Hindu deity. Here the transformation is defective, for the 
substition of the vowel @ with « transforms the feminine reading mahakéli into the mascu- 
line reading mahdkuli, “he who belongs to a great clan,” which Bhavabhatta defines as “one 
who has the great vow, i.e., the yogin who practices [that]” (Pandey 2002, 551: mahakuli 
mahavrati carydyogityarthah). This masculine reading is clearly out of place in the context of 
this passage. There is also another reading, preserved only in Tibetan, namely “great mistress” 
(PM 239b, SL 131b: gtso mo che), which differs from the previous two but confirms that the 
figure being described here is female. Jayabhadra notes that “Mahakali is, in truth, Vajra- 
varahi” (D 53b.3-4: mahakali satyena vajrava[ra/hi). 


? Viravajra explains: “Touch is the joy brought about by the contact of the apertures of the 
central channel (avadhiti). Mahakali refers to the consort who is visualized to be Vajra- 
varahi, who is pervaded by bliss—[this refers to] the supreme joy. Observes chastity by 
means of bliss means that she observes celibacy by the sealing of bliss in the [state of] natural 
joy which is mental bliss.” (PD 436a) Here he evidently reads sukbena brahmacarini (bde bas 
tshangs par spyod pa) instead of satyena brabmacarini. 


10 This text, ddyante, is preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary (D 53b.4—5). Viravajra explains 
that the “laughter and gestures” are “salutations [performed] at the beginning and end [of 
an encounter]” (ST 202b). While this is attested in both Tibetan translations, Bhavabhatta’s 
text has the alternate text “to be achieved” (Pandey 2002, 551: sédhyam), which is also found 
in several other commentaries. Kambala explains that “it is great gnosis that is to be accom- 
plished” (SN 72b). The line might then be translated as “accomplished with seals of 
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a haughty glance.'! At night or during the day”? one should make laughter! 
with that.'4 

Listen truly, hero, to the action of form that is the essence.!> Then 
(there is her] dance!*—tears arise and her body hair stands on end due to 


laughter.” Viravajra’s other commentary adopts this interpretation, arguing that it means 
that “if one is [about to] ‘go’ [i.e., ejaculate] at the time of the joy of cessation, then the wind 
is diverted upward by means of the seal of laughter, i.e., the eight types of 4 sounds” (PD 
436b). That is, as was explained in the context of ch. 39 above, the seminal essence can be 
diverted into the central channel by means of the yogic seals (mudri) which are the seed 
syllables visualized within the appropriate channels. 


11 Jayabhadra explains here: “It is the celebrated woman, i.c., the distinguished outer woman, 
who has the haughty look” (D 53b.7: samdrstagarva [v]isista bahyangand sé yasasvini bhavati). 
Viravajra comments that “she is celebrated for her haughty glance means that she should 
wink with gestures of the eye” (PD 436a). 


2 Bhavabhatra comments: “At night means during the bliss of cessation, which has the nature 
of the setting of the savor of conceptualization from the outer sensory field. During the day 
refers to the natural [joy] which in nature is simply self-awareness. Or implies the inclusion 
of joy and supreme joy.” (Pandey 2002, 552: ratrav iti bahirvisayavikalparasdstamgama- 
svariipe viramanande / ahani svasamvinmatratasvaripe sahaje va anandaparamanandayoh sam- 
uccayarthab /). 


13 Jayabhadra explains here that “laughter is a metaphor... for the bliss of great sexual pleasure 
in which all indulge, which one should produce day or night” (D 54a.1-2: hasyam ity upa- 
laksana...sarvasevamahasuratasukham ratra[v] ahani vat kirydd iti sambandhab). 


14 Bhavabhatta explains that “with that means with 4ili kili, and so forth, and with Aa hd, 
and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 551: aneneti kilikilityadina hahetydadina ca). That is, with the 
two eight-syllable “laughter mantras” discussed in ch. 39 above. 


1 This text, minus one word, is preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary as réjpakarma yat 
tac chundam [Srnu] vira yathasthitam. The term Sunda means elephant musk and also liquor} 
Bhavabhatta glosses it as “the secret” (guyant), and it is non-literally translated in this way in 
the Tibetan (PM 239b, SL 132a: gsang ba). He also glosses ripakarma as “the action, i.¢.,. 
performance, of form, i.e., one’s own nature” (Pandey 2002, 552: rapetyadi ripasya sva- 
ripasya karma kriya). The Tibetan translations, however, read “form and action,” interpret- 
ing riipakarma as a dvandva compound. | read vira as vocative and yathasthitam as an adverb; 
in opposition to Bhavabhatra who reads it as “in accordance with the heroes, i.e., the tatha- 
gatas” (Pandey 2002, 552: virais tathdgatair yathasthitam). Viravajra, on the other hand; 
glosses this text as follows: “Listen, you hero Vajrapani who accords with the secret method 
of diverting the seminal essence” (PD 436b). 


16 Jayabhadra indicates that the dance is performed by the consort, as follows: “Regarding 
the action of form, when the adept has been seen and accomplished by the goddesses, they 
produce unprecedented forms and actions. One displays this action and counter action. 
Dance, and so forth, is the goddess’ action.” (D 54a.2-4: ripakarmetyadina sadhak[o] drsta- 
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devotion. [Not] mounting with one’s vajra,!” there is thus worship [when 
they] are naked. This is the sequence of the host of gestures of all ladies of 
the left.!8 One should perform before the universal one!? a marvelous dance 
with exhalations, exhortations, laughter and ecstatic frenzy.2° One should 
recollect the gestures and laughter mantra.”! The eightfold laughter, had ha 


siddho dev[i]bhyo parvar[alpal[k]riya kurvanti / tatkarma pratikarma ca darsayati nytyddi 
dev{ifkriya) As above, the Tibetan translations have “always” in place of “dance,” apparently 
due to a misreading of nrtyam as nityam. 


17 Jayabhadra preserves this text, which he explains as follows: “Not mounting with one’s 
vajra, and so forth—this is the adept’s action” (D 54a.4: vajrasydlanghanam ityadi sidhaka- 
kriyap). This reading roughly corresponds to the Tibetan translations (PM 139b: rdo rje la ni 
gom mi byed; SL 132a: rdo rje sogs ni ‘gom mi byed). This and two other variants are attested 
by Bhavabhatta, who comments: “Mounting with the vajra means that the vajra is 
extremely erect. In [another] text there is: not mounting with the vajra, which means that 
since I or the previous one have been thoroughly mounted, thus there is a rest from sexual 
passion. In [another] text, ‘supporting’ [with the vajra] means that having conveyed their 
action, the vajra is obtained by the yogini.” (Pandey 2002, 552: vajrasyetyadi lanighanam 
atisayab vajrotthinam ityarthah [ alamghanam iti pathe asesena aham pirvo va lamghyati 
ratisayartha eva / ilambanam iti pathe prapanam tatkriya yoginya ca vajraprapanam /) 


18 These are, as Bhavabhatta informs us, the yoginis (Pandey 2002, 552). This text, vames- 
varindm sarvesam, is confirmed in Sumatikicti’s text (SL 132a: g-yon pai dbang phyug tham 
cad kyi). Mardo has the variant “ladies of love” (PM 239b: dod pai dbang phyug tham cad 
kyi), presumably from kamesvaripani. 


19 The text vitedyah is preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary (D 54a.5), and I take it as modi- 
fying puratah and referring to the yogini(s), on the basis of Bhavabhatta’s commentary: 
“One should perform one’s own display, with characteristics such as exhalations, and so 
forth, before them, i.e., in front of the yoginis who previously undertook a performance” 
(Pandey 2002, 553: recakadibhir visesena svayam darsanam puratah parvakriyakarininam yogi- 
nindm agratah kuryat). Bu-ston explains that this term (sna tshogs) refers to the adept’s actions 
(NS 247b), but it is difficult to reconcile this interpretation with the grammar of the surviving 
Sanskrit. 


20 Jayabhadra here preserves the text t@ndavair. As he informs us, tdndava is a style of dance 
characterized by wild and ecstatic motion (D 54a.5: tandavair iti nrtyavisesap). The Tibetan 
texts have here sgeg pa (PM 239b; SL 132a: sgeg), “sensual enjoyment” or “flirtation,” on the 
basis of which Pandey back-translates here s7vigara. This Tibetan translation appears to be 
interpretive, perhaps due to the erotic qualities of séndava dance. 


21 Bhavabhatta here reads hasamudram anusmaret (Pandey 2002, 553), which differs some- 
what from the Tibetan “mantra and mudra” (PM 239b, SL 132a: phyag rgya sngags). How- 
evet, by Aasa clearly ch. 39’s laughter mantra should be understood. 
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he he, {and so forth,] is the ultimate love of the universal lady.”* In their 
vicinity [one utters] the syllables ha ha. A tear falls—through this one will 
become their love, having well deployed meditative concentration and man- 
tra. In conjunction with bliss, the yoginis’ and yogins’ body hairs bristle, 
and so forth.?3 One should [not] mount with the vajra [those] who are fixed 
upon the left.”4 


22 As Bhavabhatta explains, “these syllables are extremely beloved by the yogini” (Pandey 
2002, 553: visvesvaryah param priya iti ete varna yoginya atisayena priyah). 


23 Bhavabhatta preserves the Sanskrit yogininam yoginam, which differs somewhat from the 
Tibetan, “mistresses’ and heroes’/heroines” (PM 239b: gtso bo rnams dang dpa’ bo ni; SI: 
132a: gtso bo rnams dang dpa’ mo kyi). 


24 That is, ya vamaparikalpitah, which according to Bhavabhatta designates the yoginis 
(Pandey 2002, 553). As before, Bhavabhatta sees “mounting with a vajra” (vajralamghana) as 
an action which one should do, while the Tibetan translations hold that it should not be 
done (PM 239b, SL 132a: rdo rje 'gom par mi bya ba). 


CHAPTER XLIIT 


The Procedure of Accomplishing the Ritual Actions of 
the Quintessence [Mantra] 


Now I will explain the glance! of the man who is nondual with the 
hero, who knows the procedure of classifying the [sacred] places, and who 
always delights in meditation. The dakinis see, even from afar, the places of 
the commitments, at crossroads, in houses, at the abodes of heroes, or on 
mountains. One is liberated through ritual action with the consort, for 
whom there is the naked worship.” Casting away? clothing or other [garb], 
one should touch and make love with the consort by means of that.‘ 


' The Sanskrit here is avalokani, as preserved in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (Pandey 2002, 
554). This is correctly translated by Sumatikirti (SL 132a: gzigs pa), but apparently misinter- 
preted by Mardo as a proper name, Avalokitesvara (PM 239b: spyan ras gzigs). 


* There is some variance here among the texts concerning the verb. My translation follows 
most closely Sumatikirti’s translation, which reads yongs su grol (SL 132b), a reading also 
supported by Viravajra, and which may be a translation of parimucyate. Bhavabhatta’s read- 
ing is very close to this, with paramucyate. Mardo’s text here reads “the holy station” (PM 
239b: go phang dam pa), which does not fit at all, since it lacks a verb. Regarding this text 
Viravajra comments: “Regarding worship with the naked consort, the yogin who is non- 
dual with the consort is liberated through that very ritual action of worship” (PD 237a-b). 


3 This translates Bhavabhatta’s text, praksipya. The Tibetan translations read “covered” (PM 
239b: bkab pa) and “filled” (SL 132b: bkang nas), which make less sense. Bhavabhatta, how- 
ever, does gloss it with “wearing,” paridhaya (Pandey 2002, 554). Viravajra comments on 
this entire sentence as follows: “covered with another [sort of] clothing means one is sky-clad, 
and touching that physical consort (karmamudra, las kyi phyag rgya), one engages in making 
the love of physical and mental bliss” (PD 437b). 


4 This translation is based on the Sanskrit preserved by Bhavabhatta. The term Admayet means 
to “love” or “make Jove with” the consort. This reading is supported by Viravajra’s commen- 
tary, as noted above. The Tibetan translations differ here, reading “one should not be touched 
by desires” (SL 132b: dod pa rnams kyi reg mi bya) and “one should not be covered by desires” 
(PM 139b: dod pa rnams kyis gos mi bya). Bhavabhatta comments here: “one should touch 
and make love with the consort by means of that means that one should be blissful by 
means of that ritual action” (Pandey 2002, 554: kamayet mudram tena samsprsed iti tena 
karmanda sukhi syad ityarthah). 
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Having thus let down one’s hair, commence with all ritual actions.> Bind 
the directions with the root mantras, and with others, that is, with the 
four.° While worshipping, one should not be seen even by the hosts of gods 
in heaven.” 

One should toss up a handful of flowers. If the flowers, flying,® do not 
fall and are not seen there on the ground, then one will subjugate the thou- 
sand dakinis? who dwell there.!° One will summon the Lord of Speech"! and 
the Mother,” and one will gradually know the divine speech, as well as the 
course of the heavenly bodies. He who recalls the essence and quintessence 


> According to Bhavabhatta, “all ritual actions” refers to “eating/enjoyment, and so forth” 
(Pandey 2002, 554: sarvakarma bhojanadt). 


6 This text, malamantrais tatha canyair digbandhas caturbhis tatha kuru, is preserved by 
Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 555), who explains that “with the four” refers to “the four line 
Sumbha mantra” (2002, 554), the mantra selected in ch. 30 above. The reading caturbhib is 
also attested by Jayabhadra (D 54a.7). Bhavabhatta also gives another reading, however, 
“turning to the binding of the directions” (digbandhdvartayams tatha), which corresponds 
more closely with the Tibetan (PM 240a: phyogs bcing bar ni jug pa yis). 


7 The passive optative singular dyfyeta is used here, with no stated subject, but presumably it 
is the adept. One engages in the rites of binding the directions for this very purpose, to 
create a magically protected ritual arena. The agent here is clear, dividevaganair api, about 
which there is some confusion in the Tibetan texts. Mardo has the defective reading “even 
by the hosts of gods and gods” (PM 240a: dha dang lha yi tshogs kyis kyang), obviously miss- 
ing the locative sense of divi, Sumatikirti’s text reads “even by the hosts of gods and titans” 
(SL 132b: ha dang lha min tshogs kyis kyang). 


8 Bhavabhatta comments that “flying means that it [the handful of flowers] should be mov- 
ing in space, i.e., positioned in the atmosphere” (Pandey 2002, 555: sa ca khecari khecaro 
‘ntariksasthab syat). 


? That is, mkha’ la gro ba (PM 240a, SL 132b), which is usually a translation of dakini. 


10 Jayabhadra explains here: “Having enchanted with enchantments a handful of flowers, 
one should toss it into space. If it does not fall to the ground, then one will be able to have 
all in one’s service.” (D 54b.2-4: yadabhimantrenabhimantr[ya] puspafjalim akise ksipera | 
bhiimau na patati tadé sarvasevakarttavyam sakta itt) Bhavabhatta adds that it is with the seven 
syllable mantra, i.e., Sri Heruka’s quintessence (see ch. 8), that the flowers are enchanted 
(Pandey 2002, 555: kusumafijalim saptaksarajaptam). 


That is vagisa, whom Bhavabhatta identifies as Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods 
(Pandey 2002, 555). 


12 Bhavabhatta glosses “mother,” mdtarant, as “the Goddess of Speech,” véni, i.e., Sarasvati. 
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will not be seen by gods or men, in the underworld," in towns or forests, 
cities or crossroads, at a tree, at the home of a hero, or in space. Through that 
the adept always stays in these places. !° 

Visualizing sevenfold syllables, red colored, on top of a tree, one will 
cause even the mountains! to bow down without breaking, not otherwise. 
Placing it on one’s body, one should recline on a grass mat on the ground. 
Should one repeat the sevenfold mantra one hundred and eight times, all of 
the deeds one desires will manifest in one’s dream.'” One will bring about 
the destruction of untimely death,'* annihilation, or any other deeds. Having 
repeated the mantra over a sword, water, one’s thumb, a lamp, or a mirror, 
one will cause the descent of the divinatory image (prasend) by means of the 
yoga of oneself [as the deity].!? One who has meditated”® and who repeats it 
seven times”! will reveal the auspicious and the inauspicious. 


13 Jayabhadra explains that “not seen by gods or men means that one is not interrupted by 
gods or men” (D 54b.4-5: na drSyate devamanusair iti na devaminusair bhidyate), Jayabhadra 
gives a singular verb here. Bhavabhatta gives the verbs in the plural, i.e., smaranti and 
arsyante. He glosses the former as “repeating” (Pandey 2002, 555: japanti). 


14 “Underworld” (patala) is the first item in the list in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, and it is 
attested in Sumatikirti’s commentary, although somewhat displaced, occurring with the things 
learned from the divine preceptors in the previous verse (SL 132b). Instead of this, Mardo 
reads “large town” (PM 140a: grong rdal). 


'5 As before, Bhavabhatta gives the plural forms here, i.e., tistanti sadhakab (Pandey 2002, 
556). 


'6 Bhavabhatta reads here bhidharin. The term bhidhara, “that which supports beings,” 
usually means the earth, but here it cannot, being declined as plural. Bhavabhatta glosses the 
term here as “stone mountains” (Pandey 2002, 556: sila#sailan). 


17 Viravajra comments that this is a “dream shown by the deity” (PD 438a), suggesting that 
it is a form of divination that is being described here. The next line, however, suggests that 
in the dream one can actually effect ritual actions. 


18 Jayabhadra comments that “the destruction of untimely death means that one clears 
away untimely death and increases one’s lifespan” (MP 67a). Here ms. D preserves the text 
apamrtyuhatam nastam (D 54b.6), but the commentary is garbled. 


‘9 Bhavabhatta comments: “Having repeated [the mantra] one hundred and eight [times] 
over a sword, and so forth, one will cause the descent of the luminous divinatory image” 
(Pandey 2002, 556: khadgadau cdstottarafatam japtva prasenam jyotisam avatarayet). The 
prasend or pratisena is a method of divination which probably reached India via Tibet. It in- 
volves the ritual preparation of a smooth surface into which either the yogin or a virgin girl 
gazes and sees divinatory images. This rite is also described in literature associated with the 
Kalacakra Tantra, and is discussed and described in stanzas 27-34 of the Sekoddesa (ed. in 
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Now, the seven syllable mantra is set down and divided.” It is visual- 
ized within the solar [mandala], and one should repeat it one thousand 
times. In an instant [the area] afflicted by disease, the size of a thumb, will 
appear crystalline.” The disease will be broken, have no doubt. One will be 
free of disease, as if it were the autumnal moon.”4 


Orofino 1994b, 63~64). Giacomella Orofino has written an article on this rite (1994a), 
Naropa, in his Sekoddesatika, states that the rite can be carried out using the same “supports” 
listed here, and adds “the sun, moon, and eyes” (1994a, 612). Typically, the rite is carried 
out with a virgin girl whose eyes are blindfolded. Viravajra describes the rite as follows: 


Repeating the mantra, one applies the magical diagram of the seven syllable [man- 
tra] (saptaksarayantra) to the sword, to water, one’s thumb, a lamp or a mirror, 
and the divinatory image should clearly descend. If one arranges the seven 
syllable magical diagram over the eyes of a virgin girl and repeats the mantra 
seven times, the auspicious and inauspicious will be revealed. (PD 438a) 


20 That is, dhyatah, as is preserved in Jayabhadra’s text, not vibhavya, as Pandey back-translates 
(2002, 556). Jayabhadra comments here that “one who has meditated, and so forth, indi- 
cates the alleviation of illness” (D 54b.7: dhydta ityadind vyadhyupasamam darsayati), but this 
connection is not apparent to me, since the passage so clearly deals with divination. The text 
here is probably corrupt, with the commentary on dhydtah mixed up with the commentary 
on atha, which begins the next paragraph, where the issue of disease comes up. As Bhava- 
bhatta notes, “by now, and so forth, the alleviation of illness is stated” (Pandey 2002, 557: 
athetyadina vyadhisantim aha). 


21 “Seven times” is indicated in Mardo’s translation (PM 240a: Jan dun), and supported by 
Viravajra as noted above. Sumatikirti here reads “one hundred times” (SL 133a: lan brgya). 


22 Jayabhadra here uses a passive construction, declining saptaksaramantro with japto, which 
works well with the bheditab attested by Bhavabhatta. Bhavabhatta attests an active construc- 
tion, which he explains as follows: “having set down the seven syllable mantra means 
having written or visualized [it]” (Pandey 2002, 557: aptaksaram mantram vinyasya likhitva 
dhyatvd va). 

23 T translate here an additional line, Asandd angusthamatram, which occurs in Bhavabhatta’s 
commentary, and which is attested in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 133a) but not in Mardo’s. 
Regarding this, Bhavabhatta comments: “in an instant...the size of the thumb means that 
one should visualize in his [i.e., the sick person’s] heart wisdom that is like stainless crystal 
the size of the thumb” (Pandey 2002, 557: ksanad angusthamatram iti tasya hrdi cansthapari- 
manam vimalasphatikasamam vijhanam dhyaydt). Jayabhadra likewise comments: “Should 
one produce in the heart the wisdom which is blazingly radiant like crystal, the size of the 
thumb, then one will be healthy” (D 55a.3-4: hrdaye angu[sthalmatram spatikanirmalam 
jualatbhasurakaravijhanam arabhet sustho bhavati). Viravajra comments upon this more 
clearly, as follows: “Place the seven syllable magical diagram in the middle of the solar 
mandala on the palm of the hand. Visualize that the syllables radiate light like a crystal 
rosary, and imagine that from the syllable Aan in the heart there is the disease as a black 
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Place the wheel in the lunar [mandala] on the left hand.” The crys- 
talline syllables,° [which] should appear in five forms, are placed on all 
diseased [areas]. Visualizing the syllables in the moon disk, have no doubt 
that fever, astral spirits, epilepsy, leprosy, severe pain, and so forth, and also 
all diseases [caused] by poison consumption, will be dispersed throughout 
the ten directions.”” 

At night in a secret place, beef should be pulverized with the three 
sweets.28 Should the mantrin perform eight thousand”? fire sacrifices know- 


form with yellow hair in the heart. By means of [the mantra] om jala dosaya phat, it melts 
down to the size of the thumb, and one is free of disease.” (PD 438a) 


24 That is, as if it were the cool, dry season, when the illnesses acquired during the rainy season 
often dissipate. Jayabhadra notes that “by autumnal, and so forth, the removal of poison is 
indicated” (D 55a.4—5: saratkila ityadina visipabaram kathayati /). 


25 Bhavabhatta comments here: “Visualize a lunar disk on the left hand, in which there is a 
wheel [divided into] nine cells [i.e., a center surrounded by eight ‘petals’]. In its center is om, to 
the east Arip, to the south Aa, to the west 4a, to the north Aa, and again in the middle fam. 
In the four corners is phat. This is the seven syllable mantra.” (Pandey 2002, 557: vamahaste 
sasibimbam vicintya tatra navakostham cakram tasya madhye om piirve hrih daksine ha pascime 
hra uttare hlam punar madhye hiim konacatustaye phat / iti saptaksaro mantrah) This is evidently 
an example of the “seven syllable magical diagrams” to which commentators like Viravajra refer. 
Note that the syllables given in the Sanskrit here differ in several cases from the actual mantra. 
The Tibetan translation (2002, 795) gives the “correct” reading, which I follow in my translation. 


26 This translates a line found in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 133a: geugs Inga ru ni snang 
bar bya), but not in Mardo’s. It is also attested by Jayabhadra, who comments: “Five forms 
means that when producing the five-squared moon mandala, a nine-squared [mandala] is 
generated” (D 55a.5-6: paftcariipam iti Sasimandalle] patcakosth[e] kriyamane navakostha 
jayate). This presumably means that the moon mandala consists of five squares arranged in a 
cross-like pattern, with four squares organized around a central square in the cardinal direc- 
tions, in the classic mandala pattern. This, in turn, implies nine squares, namely the four 
squares in the ordinal directions that are produced if you “square” the cross-shaped mandala. 
Many thanks to Dr. Thomas Yarnall for suggesting this possibility. 


27 Jayabhadra comments: “Placing this [yantra] on the head of one who has consumed static 
or dynamic poison, should one visualize that all bodies are free of poison through streams of 
ambrosia proceeding from it, then he or she will be healthy” (D 55a.6-55b.1: erat sthavara- 
jamgamavisagrastasy[a] Sirasi vinyasya tadamytadharabhi[h] sarvasariram nirvinibhinam dhyayet 
svastho bhavati /). The terms “static” (sthavara) and “dynamic” (jamgama) refer to different 
classes of poisons. Regarding these, see Wujastyk 2003, 139-146. 


28 According to Bhavabhatta, “the three sweets are molasses, honey, and crystallized sugar” 
(Pandey 2002, 559: trimadhuram gudamadhusarkarah). 


29 This is the text preserved in the Tibetan translation. Viravajra moderates this, claiming 
that one need only perform 108 sacrifices (PD 438b). 
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ing the seven syllable mantra, in the morning he will obtain a thousand 
measures of gold.*° Through ten thousand fire sacrifices, one obtains an 
excellent country. Moreover, a king of mantra is born in whatever place to 
which he directs his thoughts. Have no doubt regarding this. 

One pacifies with [the color] white,>! and one kills instantly with 
black. With red one subjugates and summons in a moment. With yellow, 
all are subdued—this is the fixed opinion of the teaching. With yellow, one 
subdues an army with its boats, war machines,** and elephants. Just by con- 
templating the white, the dead are revived. One who has been devoured by 
one hundred great serpents is also quickly revived. Seeing one who is un- 
conscious due to poison, he is roused and wakened. Seeing one’s hand, 
fever, astral spirits, and epilepsy are terrified.** If one makes a fist while 
gambling or fighting,>4 and always mentally repeats [the mantra], so long as 
one does not relax one’s fist, one will accomplish everything one under- 
takes. Even if one’s enemy wields a weapon in his hand, so long as one does 
not relax one’s fist, the weapon will not be able to strike oneself.5> Thus all 
deeds are accomplished, with leaves, flowers, fruit, betel nut, and food.* 

The first is physical union, the second is power, the third is speech, 
and the fourth is not objectified.3” Have no doubt that these are achieved. 


3° The measure here (Tib. srang, Skt. pala) is equal to approximately one ounce. 


31 This section is based upon the colors associated with the various magical operations, 
which govern the colors of the deities invoked, of the substances used, and so forth. 


32 That is, yantra (PM 240b, SL 133b: &hrul “khor), which in this context probably refers to 
wart machines, such as siege engines and the like. 


33 Tsong Khapa notes that “they are terrified, i.c., destroyed, by the sight of the wheel 
drawn on the mantrin’s left hand” (KS 212b, reading jig as jigs). 


34-This translates Mardo’s rgyan po g-yul du (PM 140b). Pandey, however, notes that several 
editions of the Tibetan canon here read g-yul gyi dus su, “when fighting,” omitting any refer- 
ence to gambling (2002, 799). Sumatikirti’s text here reads rgyal po, which is clearly corrupt. 


35 Viravajra comments here: “If one places the magical diagram on the palm of one’s left hand, 
and one makes a fist while in battle, one will not be injured by [any] weapon” (PD 438b). 


36 Viravajra explains that this is “the [rite of] subjugating. Fruit, flowers, betel nut, and food, 
and so forth, are sacrificial substances for the inner fire sacrifice. If one enchants them with 
the seven syllable [mantra], or if one mentally binds them with magical diagrams with [the 
victim’s] name added at the middle, he or she will be subjugated.” (PD 438b-439a) 


37 Sachen explains these four in terms of a hierarchy of practitioners, as follows: 
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by this king of mantras, on the earth, among the trees, and at the seashore. 
One will be able to benefit and harm the animate and inanimate beings of 
the three realms. 


With regard to the first is physical union, and so forth, if the superior person 
visualizes the arrival of those things that he desires by means of the union of him- 
self and the deity, then he achieves them by means of meditative concentration. 
Thus, secondly, the middling person does so by means of power, i.e., the repetition 
of the seven syllable mantra. The third, speech, means that the beginner, inferior 
person does so by repeating [the mantra] in conjunction with magical diagrams 
with augmented words. The fourth person, the non-objectified, succeeds by means 
of the seven syllable [mantra] without the necessity of the first, second, or third 
[methods]. (PG 368.2) 


CHAPTER XLIV 


The Procedure of the Six Yoginis’ Ritual Actions with 
the Seven Syllable [Mantra] 


Now, the messenger is achieved! by those who are endowed with the 
seven syllable [mantra],? with which a ritual action, having been begun, is 
quickly achieved in an instant. One should set down the six yoginis in the 
middle of one’s hand,> as the wheel wherein the six abide* by means of the 
procedure of the seven syllable [mantra]. Visualizing that which has his form 
together with an impelling [augment] on one’s left [hand], and reciting the 
king of mantras,° he to whom one displays one’s hand will be summoned.° 


1 Bhavabhatta preserves the verb here, samasadhya, which is attested by Sumatikirti (SL 135a: 
grub pa). Mardo here reads “depending on the messenger” (PM 241a: pho nya la brten): 
Sumatikirti also describes the messenger as “difficult to obtain” (SL 135a: rnyed dka’). 


2 As the chapter’s title informs us, this is not the hero’s seven syllable mantra, but the six 
yoginis’ seven syllable mantra, which is: om ham hrim hrem hum him phat (Pandey 2002, 
560). This differs from the mantra given in ch. 8 in that one additional syllable is added, Aum. 


3 The text indicating that they are set down “in the middle of the hand” occurs in Sumati- 
kirti’s text (SL 135a: lag pa? dbus su), and is attested also by Viravajra (PD 439a). It does not 
occur in Mardo’s translation. 


4 This translates Bhavabhatta’s Sanskrit, satsamsthitam cakram (Pandey 2002, 560), which is 
very close to Mardo’s translation (PM 240a: ‘hor lor legs par gnas pa drug). Sumatikirti adds 
that the wheel has six spokes (SL 135a), information which is confirmed in Kambala’s (SN 
75a) and Viravajra’s (PD 439a) commentaries. 


5 Bhavabhatta explains: 


Visualizing the six-spoked wheel on one’s left hand, place the six syllables, i.e., om 
in the middle, and ham hrim hrem him phat on the five spokes. Visualize that the 
victim is being led by a net of light rays from that in the form of a hook, reciting 
the mantra together with the compelling [augment], “om ham brim hrem him 
phat summon so-and-so,” which is together with the wheel [on] the hand. Seeing 
the hand directly, he will be summoned. 


sadaracakram vamakare vicintya tatra madhye om paticaresu ham hrim hrem him 
phad iti sadaksarani vinyaset/ tatkiranajdlenankusaikarena niyamanam vibhavya 
sidhyam tasmai karam cakrénvitam | om ham hrim hrem him phat devadattam 
Gkarsayeti codandvitam mantram avartayan saksat karam darsayams tam akarsayatiti 
samudayarthab (Pandey 2002, 560-61) 

© This passage has an apparent flaw. If a person was close enough for one to show him one’s 
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One should mix together and examine red sandalwood powder, black 
mustard seeds, and salt in the victim’s footprint. Kneading it with both 
hands, one should sacrifice it to the yoginis; at night, reduce it to ash in a 
candala fire or a charnel ground fire.” Facing the victim, one should com- 
mence with this yoga. As soon as one repeats [the mantra] one hundred 
times, he will be summoned with that. When one achieves this application 
the victim’s very self, as well as his wealth and men, will be brought under 
one’s control.? I do not say otherwise. 

Taking that very powder, burn it with powdered iron, and wrap it in 
charnel ground cloth.!° Enchant it seven times, and dig the earth at a cross- 
road to the depth of eight inches. One should hide it there together with 
the name of one’s enemy. He whose name one states will be quickly over- 
come. Enchanting that very powder, he may be restored again by energeti- 
cally [washing it] with pure milk.!! Have no doubt regarding the achievement 


hand, there would be no need to summon him. Viravajra resolves this by introducing the 
notion that one constructs a mannequin of the victim, to whom one shows one’s hand, as 
follows: “If one sets down on one’s hand the magical diagram of seven syllables, and aug- 
ments it with the mantra of the six yoginis on the six spokes of the wheel, then one should 
make an image of the individual one wants to subjugate, and enchant it with the mantra. If 
one presses [one’s left hand] to the heart of the image and displays one’s left hand to it, he 
will be summoned immediately.” (PD 439a) 


7 Kambala indicates that this designates a charnel fire for the corpse of a candala (SN 75a). 


8 Kambala explains: “With that ash one makes an image of the victim, and one draws the 
wheel on a sheet of birch bark, and positions it facing [the image]. If one visualizes him 
being drawn forth and falling down senseless calling his name, and repeats [the mantra] one 
hundred and eight times, he will be summoned.” (SN 75a—b) 


? This translates Mardo’s text (PM 241a: dsgrub par bya ba’i bdag nyid dang 1! nor dang skye 
bo dbang du ‘gyur /\, which Tsong Khapa expands upon as follows: “One will bring under 
one’s control the very self of the victim, i.c., the object of the ritual action of summoning, 
who is a lord of wealth, his wealth, and the men of his retinue” (KS 214a). There is a vari- 
ant text preserved in Sumatikirti’s translation, “the very self of the Lord of the Earth [i.e., the 
king], as well as his wealth, becomes one’s own” (SL 135b: sa7 [emended to sa yi] bdag po 
bdag nyid dang // nor yang bdag tu ‘zyur ba yin). 

10 That is, dur khrod ras (PM 241a). Sumatikirti’s text reads “charnel ground soil” (SL 135b: 
dur kbrod sa), which is probably a corruption as this makes less sense with the verb btum, “to 
wrap.” 

‘| Bhavabhatta here preserves the text Suciksirena pratyainayanam, and this is confirmed by Jaya- 


bhadra (D 55b.3: saucaksirab). Bhavabhatta glosses suciksirena as “with cow's milk” (Pandey 
2002, 561: gavyena ksivena). The Tibetan translation, ba yi 0 ma (PM 14la, SL 135b), is 
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of this. One should take this powder, bind it with charnel ground cloth 
together with the five intoxicants,’ and also write the name of one’s enemy. 
If one repeats [the mantra] one hundred times and hides it in a charnel 
ground, then the victim will become insane. By taking it out he is released. 
Should one take it out, and wash it energetically with cow’s milk, he will be 
revived again—have no doubt that this will be achieved. 


probably based on commentary such as this. Bu-ston explains that in this ritual application a 
wheel is drawn with this enchanted powder, and that “if one energetically washes with pure 
milk the powder of this wheel, then the victim is restored again” (NS 255b). 


'2 Bu-ston explains that “the five intoxicants” (myos byed Inga) refers to the root, stem, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit of the datura plant, a powerful and very toxic hallucinogen (NS 255b). 


CHAPTER XLV 


The Six Yogini Ritual Actions and the Summoning of 
the Power of Speech 


Next there is the excellent and supreme ritual action which is the 
means of achieving the powers of speech.' Assemble one hundred and eight 
red karavira? flowers and rinse them thoroughly with cow’s milk. Cause 
them to be enchanted one hundred times, and with each enchantment hit 
the head of the penis with a flower. The well-equipoised one should do thus 
day after day for a week.* After eleven days, take the flowers and go to a 
great river and cast them in one by one. Apply an enchantment to each of 
them successively. [If] the final flower in the river is carried upstream, grasp 
it, together with [some] water, and drink it without touching it with one’s 
teeth. [This] is the means of achieving the power of speech divulged in the 
secret Tantra.° 


! Bhavabhatta comments here: “Supreme ritual action should be understood as being con- 
nected to the six syllable mantra. Through the mantra om vam yom mom hrim him him phat 
there is the ritual action which is the means of achieving power in that.” (Pandey 2002, 
563: karmavaram sadaksaramantrasambandhi bhavatiti jheyam / om vam yor mom hrim him 
hiim phad iti mantras tasya karma tatsiddhiprasadhakam) The six yogini mantra syllables occur 
in ch. 8 above as vam, yom, mom, hrim, htim, phat. Bhavabhatta adds om as well as an addi- 
tional Adm here. 


2A variety of oleander, Nerium odorum. 


3 Pandey omits one line here, prakslayet yatnatah, which is attested in all CS mss. and is 
partially attested in Bhavabhatta’s commentary (2002, 563: yatnatah). This emendation is 
probably based on Mardo’s translation, which omits the verb corresponding to praksalayet. It 
is attested, however, in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 136a: ‘bad de ba yi ‘0 mas dkru). 


4 Bhavabhatta indicates that the mantra should be repeated daily at the three junctures of the 
day—dawn, noon and dusk (Pandey 2002, 563). 


> This is a more or less literal translation of gubyatantre vinirgatd. The singular reading here, 
gubyatantre, presumably indicates either this CS text or the legendary Abhidhana from which 
it derives. Durjayacandra, however, advances a different interpretation, understanding tantra 
here as “continuum.” He comments that “Regarding arisen in the secret continuum, the 
sectet continuum is the triple body. Regarding that which arises in that, it arises as the 
meaning of that, hence it is arisen in the secret continuum.” (RG 312a) His commentary isa 
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Binding the vulval seal,° the mantrin should repeat [the mantra] one 
hundred and eight [times], facing the victim. Positioned on the victim’s 
abdomen, the wise one should cause the little finger to move, his mind po- 
sitioned on the three junctures of a day. Even [if one is] a brahmin-slayer, 
Sakra, and so forth, come under one’s power after seven days. 

Making an image of the victim,’ its form is anointed with red sandal- 
wood powder and the three spices,® and smeared with beeswax. The adept 
pierces it with a copper needle in the secret place.? The wise one should 
heat it for seven days with smokeless acacia charcoal.!° Having enchanted a 
hundred times, one can then immediately summon the king and his vassal 
lord," along with his high priest, harem, and retinue. 

Write [the mantra] on a leaf of birch bark with the lac and concretion 
of a corpse,'? adding the name’ of the king together with his court. Repeat 


bit opaque; I presume that he is referring to some sort of gnosis or secret understanding of 


the triple body. 


© According to Durjayacandra this refers to a magical diagram that one draws in order to 
effect the ritual. He writes: “One binds the vulval seal, i.c., a triangle that is white like an 
autumnal cloud, surrounded by a universal lotus in space, meaning that one draws this wheel 
with lac and red sandalwood on the cloth of a ghost (i.e., a charnel ground cloth). One 
should place it in the heart of an image of the victim, and also veualize 4 it in her vulva. 
[There] one should cause the little finger, i.e., the vajra, to move.” (RG 312a) Bhavabhatta. 
reads here yoginiyogamudram, which is no doubt a euphemistic misreading, but also attests 
yonimudriim (Pandey 2002, 565). Pandey follows the former reading (2002, 564), despite 
the fact that yonimudra occurs in all CS mss. as well as Jayabhadra’s commentary (D 55b.4) 
and many of the commentaries such as Durjayacandra’s and Kambala’s (SN 75b). It is also 
attested in Mardo’s translation (PM 141b). 


7 According to Jayabhadra, the image is made of beeswax (D 55b.5: atra silkth]akena prati- 
krtim krtvé). 

8 According to Monier-Williams’ dictionary the trikatuka are black and long pepper and 
powdered ginger (2002, 458 col. 1). 

? That is, in the genitals. 


10 That is, nirdhiimair khadirangérais, smokeless charcoal of the Khadira tree, Acacia catechu, 
a tree with a resinous wood. 


1 The term sdémanta, present in the Sanskrit mss., is not attested in Mardo’s translation. 
Sumatikirti’s text here reads blon bcas, “together with his minister(s)” (SL 136b). 


2 The text here, pretalaktakarocanayd, is somewhat ambiguous. Most commentators read 
dlaktaka, “lac,” here. It of course makes sense that rocand is derived from a corpse, but it is 
difficult to see how lac, which is derived from an insect, could be acquired from a corpse. 
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it facing him [i.e., the victim], and burn it for the sake of success on a fire of 
acacia wood in an abode of corpses. So long as the beeswax is heated but 
does not melt, the king along with the universal monarch" is summoned. 
The adept compounds dust from the victim’s feet, and also red sandal- 
wood, with charnel ground remnant ash, and [warms it vigorously] !® with 
smokeless acacia charcoal. Grinding that powder with both hands, immo- 
late it; there is power as soon as it is immolated. Having taken this powder 
of hers, bury it; she!” [then] is stupefied, rendered senseless, afflicted,!8 and 
even beguiled. [She] will come with the speed of the wind and throw herself 


Sumatikirti apparently reads the same word twice in its translation dur khred ras la sen rtsi 
dang, ‘gi ham dag gis bris nas ni (SL 136b), “drawing with lac and concretion on a funeral 
cloth,” which may have entailed the reading of /aktaka, a dirty cloth or rag. Mardo omits all 
reference to pretalaktaka, reading only “with concretion” (PM 141b). 


13 This translates the Tibetan ming dang spel nas (PM 241b, SL 136b). The Sanskrit here, 
namavidarbhitam, contains the unattested verb form vidarbhita, which may be a corruption 
of vardhita. 


4 The text sacakravartinam is a bit odd, as a cakravartin is a superior type of king, not a 
figure separate from the king. 


The CS mss. here clearly read smasanocchistabhasmasya, which corresponds precisely with 
Mardo’s translation dur kbrod lhag ma thal bas (PM 241b-242a). For some reason Pandey 
emends this to Smasanotsrstam bhasma (2002, 565). Note that while bsasmasya is technically 
incorrect, this text often declines -am stem nouns as -a stems, as in the case of karmasya below. 


16 This text occurs in Mardo’s translation (PM 242a: rab tu ‘bad pas bsro bar bya), but does 
not occur in the Sanskrit mss. or in Sumatikirti’s translation. 


'7 Tt is not clear from the text who is the victim of this operation. The feminine singular pro- 
noun tasyah and feminine singular declensions (miircchitd cetanarahita klistas caiva vimohita) 
suggest a feminine singular object. Viravajra states that through this ritual application “either 
a male or female, as is appropriate” (PD 440a), may be stupefied, and so forth, but that its 
primary application is summoning a woman to serve as a “messenger” (dati) or “sacrificial 
victim” (pafu), which he comments refers to a female renunciant (samedripi; PD 440b: kun 
spyod ma). Bhavabhatta likewise comments that the “sacrificial victim” could be a man or a 
woman (Pandey 2002, 566: purusam striyam va). Obviously, the other option of turning the 
object of the rite into a messenger (d##) could only apply to a female. 


'8 The CS mss. here read Alinag, which is clearly corrupt. On the basis of the Tibetan 
translation nyon mongs pa (PM 242a; SL 136b: nyon mongs), it seems likely that édisza@ should 
be read here. 
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upon the adept. [She] should be made into a sacrificial victim!’ or a mes- 
senger. Thus indeed is a messenger captured by means of the ritual action.” 

Taking a forearm’s measure of moist karavira creeper, and inscribing 
it with mantras with regard to whatever is to be attained,”! cast it into a 
blazing funeral fire, and quickly seize it; so long as it is not consumed, cir- 
cumambulate”* the fire, recollecting the sevenfold enchantment with ‘the 
spell. In a moment a truly excellent, comely woman will come with the 
speed of the wind.” 

A ted karavira flower, enchanted by the adept one hundred times 
during the Pusya conjunction, is smeared with cow concretion, and that 
flower is placed in water. Descending into a river, one stands in the water 
up to one’s navel. Positioned within one’s cupped hands, once it is en- 
chanted thus one thousand times with the spell, drink it together with the 
water filling both of one’s hands. Then through this there will be power; 
the power of speech is attained. One may surely summon the king or queen 
with one’s mind. The gods, titans, and men will be instantly brought into 
one’s power. Fervent, one may kill them with a word. The adept controls, 
overthrows, and suppresses with just a word. With a word he may immobi- 


19 As noted just above, Viravajra interprets pasu here as referring to a samearini (PD 440b: 
kun spyod ma), evidently referring to a female renunciant or perhaps a woman with whom 
one has an affair. 


0 This translation represents my interpretation of this half-verse, tato vai karmasya ditti- 
grahanam eva ca, taking the incorrectly declined karmasya as an instrument of the action of 
ditigrahanam. Some of the commentators, however, read karmasya as modifying dati. Deva- 
gupta claims that this refers to an anumytd, a woman who “follows [her husband] into death” 
by casting herself into his cremation fire (SS QT 71.5). Kambala’s commentary agtees here, 
providing the additional information that anumrtd entails a situation in which a “woman and 
man are immolated together” (SN QT 206.5). This could be a reference to using a human 
victim as a sacrificial oblation. 


21 Bhavabhatta explains that “this means that one writes this [six yogini] mantra with the 
augment of the name of [him] who [is the operand]” (Pandey 2002, 566: yasya ndémavidar- 
bhanena mantram tam evabbilikhyetyarthap). 


22 The Sanskrit, bhrdémayet, means to wander, roam, circulate, revolve. The Tibetan transla- 
tions interpret it as “circle” (PM 242a: bskor na; SL 137a: bsgor nas), presumably meaning 
that one should circle the fire until the creeper is consumed. 


23 That is, varastriydm vd svariipinim. The Tibetan translations read “a comely man or woman” 
(PM 242a: skye pa’am bud med rang gzugs can) and simply “women and men” (SL 137a: bud 
med dang skye pa dag). These may be based on a misreading of varastriyam as narastriyént. 
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lize rivers, vehicles, war machines,”4 the ocean, elephants, horses, and like- 
wise clouds, people, or even birds. With a word one brings about every- 
thing, whatever one desires with one’s mind. The application of attraction 
is the means of bewitching all women. 

Taking a red karavira blossom, carry it off. Having enchanted it seven 
times with the spell, cause it to be deposited in the middle of her vulva. 
Having enveloped it, put that flower in the secret places. The mantrin who 
has the yoga of nondual gnosis should repeat it one hundred and one times. 
From among those flowers, the one positioned in the middle of the vulva 
should be taken by the adept. She who is struck by the flower will come 
into one’s power in an instant. She is agitated and rendered senseless, under 
the power of another in all of her limbs and joints; she comes under one’s 
power instantly and her confidence is thwarted. This power of confidence 
is the production of unfailing subjugation.” 


24 That is, yantra, which again seems to refer to the devices used in warfare (cf. p. 348 n. 32 
above). 


5 According to Viravajra, this procedure is used to secure a physical consort (Aarmamudra, 
las kyi phyag rgya). Part of the treatment this female candidate is to receive is “purification by 
means of the four [types of] service and worship” (PD 421a: dsnyen sgrub bzhis sbyangs). 
However, it is clear that this rite is fundamentally coercive. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


The Procedure of Ritual Actions with the Five ha 
Syllables 


Next, there is the accomplishment of all ritual actions through the 
five ha syllables, through mere knowledge of which there is rapid engage- 
ment in power. One should rub one’s hands! on which are the five syllables, 
ham hau ho hai hab.? Drawing blood? from his mouth with a [word of] 
command, one’s foe dies instantly. Should one anoint the skull that is the 
receptacle of one’s own blood‘ with the blood of one’s ring finger,® as soon 
as it dries the victim perishes. Should one, angered and with reddened eyes, 


1 The CS mss. clearly read Aaste, while Bhavabhatta reads the dual accusative hastau (Pandey 
2002, 569), which makes more sense. He also explains that these can be either written or 
visualized, as follows: “Vizualize or write directly a five-spoked wheel on both hands, and 
visualize or write there the five syllables. Then one should rub them.” (2002, 569: paficdram 
cakram hastayor vicintya stksad va vilikhya tatra paficiksarani vicintya vilikhya va tau mydniyad 
iti samudayarthab) 


2 This is the reading of all three CS mss., which is confirmed by Mardo’s translation (PM 
242b). Bhavabhatta, however, reads hd hi hai hau hab (Pandey 2002, 569). There are also a 
number of other variants. Sumatikirti’s text here reads he ho hu ham ha (SL 137b), Kambala 
reads ha hi hu he ho (SN 76a), and Durjayacandra reads ham hiim ho he ha (RG 312a). 
Pandey emends the text to accord with Bhavabhatta’s commentary without noting the CS 
mss.’ reading. I have preserved the CS reading, which, since it is supported by Mardo’s trans- 
lation, is the best attested text. 


3 The CS mss. and Bhavabhatta are missing the verb here corresponding to the Tibetan 
khrag ‘dzag cing (PM 242b, SL 137b). Jayabhadra, however, provides the missing word, with 
rudhiram uddhytya, Bhavabhatta’s text preserves a variant here, which in the mss. reads rudbi- 
ram udvasya (F 138b.2, G 119b.1), “removing blood,” although this is emended by Pandey 
to rudhiram udvamya, “emitting blood” (Pandey 2002, 570). 


4The CS mss. here read svagonitakapalastham, which is supported by the Tibetan translation 
rang gi khrag ni thod gnas pa (PM 242b, SL 137b). Bhavabhatta here reads svasonitam, “dog 
blood” (Pandey 2002, 569), but this is undoubtedly a corruption due to the widespread con- 


fusion concerning the ligatures for sand s. 


> Bhavabhatta glosses andmikd, “ting finger,” as anapatya, a “childless woman,” whose 
“blood” is uterine blood, rajah (Pandey 2002, 569, 570: andmikd anapatya tasya rudbiram 
rajab). 
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repeat [the syllables] excitedly, the king will quickly be killed, along with his 
army and his mount. 

Make an offering of the dakini sacrificial cake, with cat, mongoose, 
dog,® crow, crane, and jackal;” there is no doubt’ that in this Tantra this 
quickly yields power. Make a cord from the hair of rabbit, and so forth, and 
enchant it a thousand times; he around whose neck it is bound will become 
like that.8 Having enchanted one’s hand one thousand times with karavira 
blossoms, and employing each syllable,® touch a pregnant woman. One 
transfers the embryo, and in release [from it] there is liberation.!0 Whom- 
ever is admonished is killed and then caused to live again. 


6 The item “dog” (Skt. svdna, Tib. Rhy) is omitted in Mardo’s Tibetan translation, but occurs 
in the CS mss. as well as in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 138a). 


7 That is, offerings are made of the flesh of these animals. Jayabhadra wrote that “it is said 
that the flesh of the cat, and so forth, is known to be valued by the dakinis” (D 56a.1~2: 
marjaradimamsam dakinindm prasastam iti darsayaty aha). Note that the Tibetan (PM 242b, 
SL 138a) translates jambuka (“jackal”) as wa (“fox”). 


8 In other words, according to Viravajra, one can take on the form of the animal whose hair 
is used for the enchanted necklace (PD 442a). 


° That is, having enchanted one hundred thousand times for each letter, for a total of five 
hundred thousand times. Bhavabhatta explains that “immediately after the five hundred 
thousandth repetition, then there is the ritual application” (Pandey 2002, 570: ekaikaksaram 
sanvyojyeti paficalaksajapad anantaram tatab karmayoga iti bhavah). Jayabhadra expands this 
even further, calling for the use of the seven syllable mantra, and repeating three times for a 
total of three oblations, as follows: “As for [employing] each syllable [of] the seven syllable 
mantra, having first sacrificed thrice with one hundred thousand repetitions for the measure 
of syllables, afterwards [one repeats it] one thousand and eight [times]” (D 56a.2—4: saptaksaro 
mantra ekaikaksaram iti aksipramdnalaksajapena prathama trini hutva pascid astasahasraniti 


sambandhah). 


10 This appears to be a magical procedure for inducing abortions. I take garbha here to indi- 
cate an embryo or fetus, rather than the womb, as the Tibetan mmgal indicates (PM 242b, 
SL 138a). Here I follow Bhavabhatta, who comments as follows on this cryptic text: “In 
release there is liberation means that when her body is released by means of one’s hand, 
then there is the liberation which is the discharging of the embryo” (F 139a.1, G 119b.6: 
mukte moksa iti karena tasya sarive mukte garbhatyago moksap). Note that Bhavabhatta’s text 
clearly reads garbhatyago in both mss. available to me (F 139a.1, G 119b.6), while Pandey 
hete reads garbhasravo (2002, 570). 


CHAPTER XLVIT 


The Procedure of All Ritual Actions 
of the Sarvabuddhadakini Mantra 


Now I will explain [the mantra of] all dakinis that is in the heart,! the 
mere utterance of which gives rise to the fruition of all powers.? Then, 
repeating the dakinis’ great spell, one brings all of the social classes under 
one’s control. Through constant repetition great glory is generated.‘ Pro- 
duce a stake made of human bone, six finger’s breadths long and enchanted 
one hundred and eight times. The lineage of him in whose door it is infixed 


1 Bhavabhatta explains this somewhat cryptic statement as follows: “The essence in the heart 
of that—i.e., Vajravarahi’s sarvadakini essence mantra of all dakinis—is Vajravarahi’s quin- 
tessence mantra. It is om vajravairocaniye svaha.” (Pandey 2002, 572: sarvadakinivajravarahi- 
hrdayamantrah tasya brdi hrdayam | vajravarahya upahrdayamantrah ityarthah / om vajra- 
vairocaniye svabeti) This is supported by the next chapter, which identifies om sarvabuddha- 
dikiniye vajravarnaniye him him phat svabda as her essence mantra. 


2 Although statements such as this are probably best understood as extolling the greatness of 
the text and its mantras, here Viravajra provides ritual instructions for the achievement of 
“all powers,” as follows: 


One draws a wheel with eight spokes as the base of the magical diagram. One 
should place [the syllable] 40 in the center, 07 on the eastern [spoke], suva to the 
north, suja to the west, supi to the south, ro to the southeast, ca to the southwest, 
ni to the northwest, and ye to the northeast, and place him, him, phat, and svaha 
at the four gates in a counterclockwise fashion. Then place it in the heart of the 
linga, and through the mere utterance of the mantra the twelve powers are gen- 
erated. (PD 442a—b) 


The term /iiga here refers to a symbolic sacrificial effigy employed in Buddhist exorcism 
rituals. In the Tibetan context it is often an anthropomorphic image on paper. See Kohn 
2001, 73-86. 


3 Viravajra explains: “If one, with the dakinis’ great spell, inserts the magical diagram for 
controlling in the heart of the five classes, they will be under one’s control” (PD 442b). 


4 Viravajra explains: “As for the second ritual action, if one produces a magical diagram for 
enriching, great glory is generated” (PD 442b). 
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will be cut off.> If one implants it in his field, in his cattle pen, and in his 
place for buffalo, elephants, and horses, it will be the end of him.° 

Now, one who wants to control the king or the royal minister would 
be wise to make a likeness [of him] out of clay, eight finger’s breadths long, 
and have it set at the royal gate. Should one, on the first day, immolate 
three thousand citron flowers mixed with [other] blossoms,” he will be sub- 
jugated. With this mantra one can bring about operations [causing] invoca- 
tion,® stupefaction, inciting hostility,? bewitching, theft of speech, and 
also [those causing] muteness and dispelling. 

A man who wishes to become a woman should assemble flowers from 
a human corpse, kakandaki fruits,!! the skin, nails, and so forth, [from] the 


> Viravajra explains: “As for the third ritual action, if one hides a magical diagram for expel- 
ling within the interior of a stake made of human bone, and enchants it one hundred and 
eight times with the mantra, he in whose door one hides it will be expelled” (PD 442b). 


6 Viravajra explains: “As for the fourth ritual action, if one hides a magical diagram for anni- 
hilating within his field, his wall, and in his place for water buffalo, and so forth, he will 
be ruined” (PD 442b). 


7 This translates the text as preserved in the CS mss., prathame dine trini matulungapuspani 
kusumamisrani sahasram jubuyat. Bhavabhatta only attests one portion of this text, reading 
matulungakusumani, which is not a significant difference as puspa and kusuma ate synony- 
mous. The Tibetan translations, however, differ significantly. Mardo’s translation reads: 
“Should one, on the first day, undertake 100,000 fire sacrifices with citron flower and fruit 
and mixed blossoms” (PM 243a: nyin zhag dang po la ma tu lung gai me tog dang ‘bras bu 
rnams dang ku su ma bsres pas sbyin sreg brgya stong byas na). Sumatikirti’s reads: “Should one, 
on the first day, undertake 100,000 fire sacrifices with citron fruit and mixed blossoms” (SL 
138b: nyin zhag dang po la ma tu lung kai ‘bras bu dang // me tog bsres te sbyin bsreg breya 
stong byas na). Viravajra here reads: “citron flowers mixed with safflowers” (PD 442b: ma tu 
lung ga’i me tog dang / le brgan rtsi’i me tog dang bsres te), which suggests the reading kusumbha 
rather than kusuma. 


8 The CS mss. here read mantrenavahanam, with avahanam translated in Tibetan as dgug pa 
(PM 243a, SL 138b, PD 442b). Pandey’s emendation here to akarsana (2002, 572) is unnec- 
essary. 


9 In lieu of “inciting hostility” (dvesana) the Tibetan translations here read “destroying” (PM 
243a, SL 138b, PD 442b: gnon pa). These three texts also read “dessication” (skems pa), which 
is not attested in the Sanskrit. 


‘0 That is, moana, referring to the magical act of bewildering the victim, rendering him or 
her vulnerable to manipulation by the enchanter. 


u Diospyros tormentosa, a species native to Eastern India, the fruit of which is edible but 
astringent. See Tanaka 1976, 259. 
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feet!? of one who is ravenous,!3 and divide them into equal portions. Pulver- 
ize them with rabbit blood, and form them into eleven shade-dried pills. 
Then on a good day" bind them to one’s hand. He on whose head the 
powder is applied on the twelfth day will become a woman. 

Now, a man who wants to become a dog should place a piece of 
meteoric iron! in the skull of a mongoose. Repeat [the mantra] eight thou- 
sand times over seven nights. On the seventh day, balance!® it with saffron, 
Enchant the powder eight hundred times and immolate it. He on whose 
head this ash is applied will become a dog. With regard to his restoration, 
undertake at night [or] twilight a great dakini worship [ceremony].!” Offer 
the sacrificial cake, and then he will return to his original nature. 

One who wishes to become substantial or insubstantial should immo- 
late one hundred and eight golden fruits.'® One will become substantial or 


12 While padau is declined as nominative or accusative rather than genitive—and is thus in 
apposition to carmanakhadi—t translate it as genitive on the basis of the translation (PM 243a: 
rkang pai ‘og gi pags pa; SL 138b: rkang pa’i ‘og gi sen mo). Note that “skin” is attested in the 
former and “nails” in the latter. 


13 That is, bubhuksitasya, attested in Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 138b: bkres pa’). Mardo 
reads instead “of a crow” (PM 243a: khva’i), which is apparently an interpretive translation, _ 
Bhavabhatta comments that “ravenous one” refers to a crow (Pandey 2002, 574: bubhuksitah 
hakah). 


14 Viravajra comments that this means a day during the Tisya lunar mansion (PD 443a: skar 
ma reyal gyi zhag). Note that while skar ma rgyal is usually a translation of tisya, it has also 
been used to translate the pusya lunar manion. 


15 The CS mss. read pusyaloha, translated into Tibetan as rgyal gyi leags (PM 243a; SL 138b:. 
reya leags). Viravajra explains that this is “a piece of iron which fell as a thunderbolt” (PD. 
443a). Regarding its relation to the pusya lunar mansion, perhaps it refers to meteoric iron. 
that fell during such a time period. Bhavabhatta glosses pusyaloha as lohakita (Pandey 2002, 
574), “iron worm,” which perhaps refers to a type of insect. 


16 This expression, samam kytvd, means to pulverize it with (presumably an equal amount of) 
saffron, according to Jayabhadra, who comments: “pulverize it together with saffron”. 
(D 56a.6—7: kumkumena saha ciirni{m] kr[tva)). 


17 Viravajra here calls for the well known ganacakra rite, to which the appellation dakinim 
mahatinh pijam presumably refers (PD 443a). 


18 Jayabhadra explains that kanakaphala refers to the fruit of the datura or thorn-apple plant. 
(D 56a.7: kanakaphalaniti dhathuraphalani). 
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insubstantial. If one immolates yellow myrobalan? [fruit], one will return 
to one’s original nature. 

Now, one who wishes to give rise to an omen”? should immolate the 
abode of the great sakuna bird.?1 On the seventh day, an omen will arise. 
With regard to restoration, immolate chaff and it will be terminated. 

Taking hairs of a cat during a lunar eclipse, immolate them with the 
mantra and the name of [the victim]. Taking that ash, he upon whose head 
one causes it to be bestowed will turn into a cat. If one repeats [the mantra] 
again, he will return to his original nature. Taking and enchanting a cord of 
crow sinew, he around whose neck it is bound will become a crow. Likewise 
one may become one who has the form of a crow, pigeon, peacock, heron, 
owl, or a vulture. Making and enchanting a cord of cow’s hair, he around 
whose neck it is tied will become a cow. Taking and enchanting a sinew 
cord of whatever living being, he around whose neck it is bound will become 
like that. Making and enchanting a cord of any quadruped whatsoever, [he 
around whose] neck it is bound will have that form. When [the cord] is 
released he is liberated. Enchanting grain, cast it upon the home of a wealthy 
man. Consecrating oneself with the remainders, in seven days all [of his] 
grain will be drawn forth. 


19 That is, haritaka (Terminalia chebula). 


20 The CS mss. here read athotpadam, which does not make a great deal of sense in this con- 
text. Pandey emends this to athonmadam (2002, 573) on the basis of Mardo’s translation 
(PM 243a: de nas smyo bar bya bar dod na), reading smyo ba as unmada, “insanity.” Sumati- 
kirti reads de nas blo bur pa rnams bskyed par ‘dod na (SL 139a), which is also unclear. But an 
improved translation occurs as follows in Viravajra’s commentary, with contextual informa- 
tion added: “If one wishes to suddenly give rise to an ill omen in one’s enemy’s household” 
(PD 443a: dera boi khyim du blo bur du ltas ngan bskyed par ‘dod na). Clearly, utpada should 
be emended to utpata, “omen,” which corresponds to these translations and commentaries, 
and which also makes better sense in the context, particularly since the spell involves the im- 
molation of the nest or dwelling of the szkuna bird, which is associated with prognostication. 


*l According to Jayabhadra, this is the owl (D 56a.7-b.1: mahatakunavisa ulitka). According 
to Viravajra, it is the crow or the owl (PD 443a). 


CHAPTER XLVITT 


The Procedure of the Mandala of the Hidden Abode of 
all Heroes and Dikinis 


Next I will propound that which is auspicious for all dakinis, the 
essence of all the yoginis which is the means of achieving all desired aims, 
the mere recollection of which shakes the entire triple world, as does its 
mere subsequent recollection, and also the correct progression of the powers, 


ha svat pha hiim hiim ye ni rna va jra va 
ye ni ki da ddh bu rva sa om! 


The power of reciting this mantra is the auspicious accomplishment of all 
ritual actions. This is the famous mantra of all yoginis, namely the dakinis, 
yoginis, khandarohas, lamas, and so forth.* Whatever ritual actions occur in 
the triple world—in the underworld, in heaven, or even moreover in the 
mortal world—this mantra should accomplish all of them. Other than this 
there is no greater means of achieving any power whatsoever. This is the 
unexcelled, through which is shown the approaches to the divine.’ 

I will explain the abode of all dakinis, concisely but not extensively: 
One should draw the divine mountain, on which appears a variety of flowers 
and fruit, and always visualize on top of that the dakinis, and likewise the 
lamas, the yoginis and khandarohas,‘ and indeed the heroes’ hero.? 


! This is Vajravarahi’s essence mantra, with the syllables given in reverse order. In normal 
order it reads: om sarvabuddhadakiniye vajravarganiye hitm hitm phat svaha. This identifica- 
tion is supported by Jayabhadra, who writes: “Next, and so forth, indicates the Blessed 
Lady’s essence mantra” (D 56b.1-2: athetyadina bhagavaty[ab] hrdayamantrlam] n{i]rdisati). 


? This translates the Tibetan reading, mkha’ gro rnal ‘byor ma rams dang // khanda ro ha la 
ma sogs (PM 243b; SL 139b: /@ ma sogs). The Sanskrit here, dakinandm yoginam tu khanda- 
rohalimadayas tathd, is declined erratically. 


3 This translates the Sanskrit divyopayapradesakab, which is the CS mss. reading, attested by, 
Bhavabhatta, who glosses divyopdya as plural (Pandey 2002, 576: divyan updyan pradisatiti 
divyopayapradesakam). The Tibetan translations, however, read “the means of achieving all 
ritual actions” (PM 243b, SL 140a: las rnams thams cad bsgrub byed yin). 


4 The term khandaroha can designate a specific goddess or a generic class of goddesses. The. 
term is given in plural above, indicating the latter case. Here it is declined as singular, which 


(cont'd) 
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Ha ha he he’—the twenty-four heroes are the binding of the dakinis’ 
network. And likewise there are:” Vajrasattva (Adamantine Hero), Vairocana 
(Iuminating), Padmanartesvara (Lotus Lord of the Dance), Sri Vajraheruka 
(Glorious Adamantine Heruka), AkaSagarbha (Space Womb), and also 
Hayagriva (Horse Headed).® There are also Ratnavajra (Precious Vajra), 
Mahabala (Great Strength), Viriipaksa (He who has Misshapen Eyes), and 
Bhairava (Terrifier).? There is also Vajrabhadra (Adamantine Goodness), 
Subhadra (Extremely Good), Vajrahiishkara (Adamantine Syllable Him), 
Mahavira (Great Hero), Vajrajatila (Adamantine Hair Crest), Ankurika 
(Sprout), and Vajradehaka (Adamantine Body). There is also Vajraprabha 
(Adamantine Light), Amitabha (Immeasurable Light), Suravairina (He who 
has Enmity through Liquor),! Vikatadarhstrina (Dreadful Fangs), Kankala 


seems out of place, as it is in the context of a list of generic goddess classes declined as plural. 
For the sake of consistency, I translate it here also as plural. 


> Jayabhadra here gives an expanded account of the visualization: “[One should] draw the 
divine mountain, meaning the wind, [fire, water,] and mahendra [mandalas), the turtle, the 
universal vajra, and the universal lotus, atop of which is the mountain with the seven clans, 
surrounded by subsidiary mountains. Visualize on top of that the three wheels, and so forth, 
as is revealed in the context of the perfecting stage.” (D 56b.2-4: likhitud parva[t]am divyan 
iti anilaviyu mahendre kalc]chapa visvavajravisvapadmopari saptakulaparvatalm] parivestitam 
anuparvatam dhydtud tadupari tricakradi nispattikramasicitam) Note that the square brackets 
in the translation in this note indicate words not in the Sanskrit text (which is corrupt and 
possibly incomplete) but found in the Tibetan translation (MP 67b-68a). 


6 Jayabhadra explains that “ba ba he be is said to be the great mantra which is the cause of 
the deity” (D 56b.4—5: ha ha he he ceti devatakaranamahamantralh] kathitab). The Tibetan 
translation identifies it as “the great mantra of divine pride” (MP 68a: dha’? nga reyal gyis 
sngags chen po). Bhavabhatta comments as follows: “As for ha@ ha he he, the heroes who are 
the twenty-four heroes are characterized by laughter” (Pandey 2002, 577: ha ha he he ityhadi 
hisopalaksitams caturvimsativiranam viran ityarthah). 


” As in the case of ch. 4, Jayabhadra explains that “then the naming of the twenty-four heroes 
is related in reverse order” (D 56b.5—6: tatah caturvimSativiranalm] abhidhana[m] kathitam 
vilomena). See Table One in the Introduction for a complete list of the deities. 


3 While griva means “neck,” horse-headed is probably the best translation, as both van Gulik 
(1953, 10) and Kohn (2001, 17) have argued. 


? Jayabhadra glosses “Bhairava” here as “Mahabhairava” (D 56b.6: bhairava mahibhairava). 


‘© The Tibetan translates this name as “enemy of the gods” (PM 244a: tha yi dgra; SL 140a: 
tha yi sgra), as if translating suravairi. 
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(Skeleton), Mahakankala (Great Skeleton), and Khandakapdalin (Broken 
SkulD, and so forth.!! 

The entire world is completely pervaded by the twenty-four heroes. 
The heroes’ dakinis, the yoginis Pracanda, and so forth, should be seen as 
positioned in the wheels. He who is adept in all rites!2 and who desires 
power should always, well-equipoised, visualize himself as consisting of the 
three wheels. By means of what was previously taught and the established 
method, worship the binding of the dakinis’ network,'? which is indeed the 
great wheel that is the abode of all powers, and which was well-spoken by 
tens of millions of buddhas and also tens of millions of heroes. Each one of 
the yoginis is attended by [a retinue] amounting to ten million. Among the 
yoginis are Dakini, Ripini, Khandaroha, Lama, and so forth, the auspicious 
accomplishers of all powers. 


1] Regarding the iconography of these heroes, Bhavabhatta explains: 


Since the eight [heroes] from Khandakapali through Vajradehaka are dark blue, 
the mind wheel is dark blue. Since [the eight] from Adkura through Viriipaksa are 
red, the speech wheel is red. And as [the eight] from Mahabala through Vajra- 
sattva are white, the body wheel is white. They have two or four arms, as is 
claimed by the masters. 


ebhir astabhib khandakapaladibhir vajradehantaih krsnais cittacakram krsnam / 
ahkurikadibhir virtipaksantai raktai raktam vakcakram / mahabaladibhir vajra- 
sattvintaib svetaih svetam kayacakram / etesim dvibhujatuam caturbhujatuam va 
acaryamatena. (F 141b.1-3, G 121.4-6; cf. Pandey 2002, 577, 578) 


12 Jayabhadra comments: “Adept in all rites means that all rites, such as pacifying, enrich- 
ing, and so forth, will come to be in conformity with the appropriate ritual action by the 
mantrin endowed with the triple wheel” (D 56b.7—57a.2: cakrastha tu drastavya sarvakdryesu 
sidhakam santipustyadisarvakaryalm] yatha yatha karmanuripatah tricakranvite[{na] mantrina 
bhavitavyam iti bhavah). 


13 CS mss. A and C here read yajed dakinijalasamvaram, which I have translated here. This is 
supported by Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 140b: mkha’ ‘ero dra ba bde mchog mchod). Ms. B, 
however, here reads japed, “repeat,” which is in turn supported by Mardo’s translation (PM 
244a: mkha’ ‘gro dra ba’i bde mchog brjod). 1 believe that the textual evidence is stronger for 
the former reading, which also seems to make more contextual sense. Pandey, however, follows 
Mardo in reading japed (2002, 578). While Bhavabhatta does not cite this word, his com- 
mentary supports the idea that it is worship rather than mantra repetition that is called for 
here: “By means of what was previously taught means by means of the worship in the 
form of the outer, secret, and mind-made [types of worship]. That which is to be wor- 
shipped is the binding of the dakinis’ network.” (2002, 578: bahyaguhyamanomaya- 
tatsvariipabhih pijabhir ityarthah / pijyam aha dakinijalasamvaram iti) 


CHAPTER XLIX 


The Procedure of Transforming the Victim who is 
Born Seven Times 


Now above all I will speak on the ritual action regarding the sacrifi- 
cial victim in accordance with the rite, through mere knowledge of which 
there is rapid engagement with power. The mantrin should form a sacrifi- 
cial victim made out of rice flour, in accordance with the procedure. There 
is the variegated hog! along with the donkey, man, tortoise, camel, jackal, 
and horse, and so forth; these truly are known to be the sacrificial victims. 
From these? I will explain the ritual action, in a manner which will accord 
with their defining characteristics.3 

There are those with one and two births, and also three, four, and 
five. There are also those with six and seven births; have no doubt that these 
are the sacrificial victims.4 He is one who always has a pleasant scent in his 
mouth,° gazes without blinking, is truthful, regards [all] with kindness, and 


! Bhavabhatta explains that “the variegated hog is a type of wild animal with various colora- 
tion” (Pandey 2002, 580: visvavaraho néndvarno mrgavisesah). 


2 Bhavabhatta here glosses “from these” as “from those born seven times as a man” (Pandey 
2002, 580: ebhyah saptamanusyajanmabhyah). 


3 Viravajra gives the following account of the rite to which he believes this text alludes: 


First, one prepares a tantric feast by the method of achieving the seven-birthed one. 
One should make an image of the sacrificial victim with rice flour equal in 
measure to the seven-birthed one. Making images of the seven, i.e., man, tortoise, 
horse, camel, donkey, jackal, and hog, fill their interiors with blood. As sacrifi- 
cial offerings they should be offered as oblations and eaten. Having thus per- 
formed the ganacakra, the dakinis are delighted, and one will know [the victim’s] 
lineage of births from the first to the seventh, have no doubt. (PD 444b-445a) 


Evidently this rite enables the adept to recognize the one born seven times as a man. 


‘ Viravajra explains that the following seven signs correspond to those who have been born a 
man from one to seven times, respectively. See PD 445a. Presumably the one born seven 
times a man would have all seven characteristics, as the text below suggests. 


5 This is a translation of the Tibetan, ha yi dri zhim (PM 244b, SL 140b: kha’ dri shim; 
PD 445b: kha dri zhim pa). The CS mss. here read “very loud voice” (susvani véni), which 
while plausible is not attested elsewhere. ; 
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delights in the true teaching. He knows his own life, and always has a pleas- 
ant scent. He who is endowed with these characteristics is one born into the 
state of the seven-birthed. 

Through merely having eaten this, or having smelled or touched it, 
one will become one who has a divine form. He who forms it into a drop 
will become accomplished and will assume his desired form. The wise one 
takes up the concretion in his heart.° Repeating the essence mantra, he 
forms it into a drop. If one desires to assume the form of whatever sentient 
being, have no doubt that one will transform into that form by means of 
the drop. If the wise one takes up tree sap together with concretion and 
forms it into a drop on his forehead, there is no doubt that he will assume 
the form of that.” Should one bind it to one’s hand and head along with the 
body hair of the sacrificial victim, [or] should one bind it to one’s hand and 
head together with the “five limbs”® mixed with body hair, one will assume 
its form, have no doubt. 

One who has yoga conditioning and [mantra] repetition? and who is 
possessed of human capability should avert the path which achieves attach- 
ment to injury and affliction.!° He can assume good forms, bad forms, or 


© As CS ms. A misses a folio here, the Sanskrit text following this line through the middle of 
ch. 50 is lost, although it is partially recoverable via Bhavabhatta’s and Jayabhadra’s com- 
mentaries. The translation which follows is based on these as well as on the Tibetan transla- 
tions. Any significant variants among these sources will be noted below. 


7 That is, he will transform himself into a tree. Viravajra writes: “If one mixes the sap of 
whatever sort of tree with concretion and forms it into a drop on one’s forehead, one will 


assume the form of that tree” (PD 445a). 


8 Kambala explains that the “five limbs” (paficariga) are the “hair, nails, teeth, skin, and body 
hair” (SN 77a). The problem with this list, however, is that it is somewhat redundant, as the 
text states that these should be mixed with body hair. Bhavabhatta seems to interpret it in 
terms of the five ambrosias in the case of a living being, or the five parts of a plant should 
one seek to transform oneself into plant form. He writes: “Regarding the five limbs of him, 
one who desires the form of a sacrificial victim or of a tree [should acquire] the five limbs, 
i.e., the feces, and so forth, of him, or the leaf, flower, and so forth, [of that tree]” (Pandey 
2002, 581-582: tatpaticanigeti yasya pasor urksasya riipam icchati tasya vairocandadini pahicangant 
patrapuspadini). 


? That is, one who has repeated the mantra many times. 


10 Bhavabhatta interprets this line as a warning not to remain in animal form, as follows: “As 
for the intention here, why should one not remain in the form of a sacrificial victim, and so 
forth?: [It is because of] the injury, and so forth, which refers to the animal realm.” (Pandey 
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divine forms, such as that of the elephant, horse, donkey, tortoise, camel, 
hog, jackal,!! crow, owl, vulture, curlew, hawk, or crane.!* Have no doubt 
here that the yogin who is a great hero will give rise to his desired form. 
Aside from this there is no greater power in the triple world. 


2002, 582: prayojanam ihdpi pasvadiriipenaiva kuto na sthiyata ityaha kastetyadi tiryaggarir 
ityarthah) 


11 The Tibetan translations here read “fox” (wa). As was the case in ch. 46 above, the 
Tibetans used the term wa to translate the Sanskrit jambukd, “jackal.” 


12 Sumatikirti’s text here reads sa ra sa (SL 141a), which I assume is a transliteration of sérasa, 
acrane. Mardo here reads sa ra la (PM 244b). 


13 The term which I translate as “power” (grub pa) occurs in Mardo’s translation (PM 244b) 
but is omitted in Sumatikirti’s (SL 141b). It is attested in Bhavabhatta’s commentary, who 
glosses it as “the power of the seven-birthed one” (Pandey 2002, 582: saptajanmanab siddhim). 
Viravajra explains more fully as follows: “Aside from this power attained just by obtaining 
the flesh of one born seven times, without dependence on meditative concentration, there is 
nothing greater in the triple world, i.c., the underworld, the surface of the earth, and the 
heavens” (PD 445b). 


CHAPTER L 


The Procedure of the Domination Fire Sacrifice and the 
Teaching of the Stages in Relation to the Seats, and so forth 


Next I will explain the ritual procedure of the fire sacrifice which 
accomplishes dominion, through mere knowledge of which! there is rapid 
engagement with power.” Should one mix beef with liquor and immolate it 
with one’s left hand, even the Buddha will be subjugated.? What need is there 
to mention petty humans? The triple world will be subjugated [through a 
fire sacrifice] with saliva, tooth picks,4 and thus also that which delights 
one’s body,° and liquor, along with [the victim’s] name. [The victim] will 
be summoned immediately with uterine blood, moistened food which has 


'T translate here Sumatikirti’s gang zhig shes pa tsam gyis ni (SL 141b), which is also attested 
in Viravajra’s commentary: “through mere knowledge of which, i.c., of the rite of fire sac- 
rifice, having attained the [auspicious sign]” (PD 445b: gang gis mtshan ma thob nas sbyin sreg 
gi cho ga gang zhig shes pa tsam gyis). Mardo, on the other hand, reads here “through the cor- 
rect procedure of which” (PM 244b: yang dag cho go gang gis ni). 


? This translates the text preserved by Bhavabhatta, au siddhih pravartate (Pandey 2002, 583). 
The Tibetan translations read “power is rapidly attained” (PM 244b, SL 141b: myur du 
dngos grub thob ‘zyur bshad). 


3 Viravajra comments here: 


Beef, the flesh of cattle, illustrates the five meats. Liquor points particularly to 
beer—these are the substances to be immolated. The left hand refers to the ges- 
ture of the placement of the five heroes. Then, having generated the desired fire in 
the bow-shaped mandala of domination, one immolates them within it along with 
the five ambrosias—the substances peculiar to the five heroes—enjoyable sub- 
stances, requisite substances, and durable things. For the sake of that one arranges 
the solitary hero and the mandala wheel in one’s heart, into which they dissolve as 
light. Performing one hundred and eight immolations over seven days, even 
Indra, and so forth, will be subjugated. (PD 445b) 


Presumably the gesture (mudra) he mentions involves the visualization of the five deities as 
one’s fingers, as is called for in CS ch. 31. See also the Hastapijavidhi, ed. in Meisezahl 1985. 


4 That is, dantakastha (D 57a.7), which are the small slivers of wood used as toothpicks. 


5 One would presume that this implies objects of sensuous enjoyment, as in the case of the 
previous comment by Viravajra. 
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been eaten,° along with human hair.” Should the wise one employ that 
which is regurgitated from his own body® along with his own hair and 
Nimba wood,? [the victim] will be cleaved in an instant. Should the well 
equipoised one immolate mustard oil with crows’ wings and [the victim’s] 
name in a datura fire,'° he will be immediately expelled or killed. 

If the mantrin always repeats [the mantra],'! while awake, asleep, or 
arising, eating, or engaging in sexual intercourse, there will be no fixed limit 
[to his lifespan].!2 Should one offer one hundred oblations with jackal flesh, !3 


6 Bu-ston explains that this refers to regurgitated food (NS 268b). 


7 Both translations as well as Viravajra’s commentary read “human hair” (PM 245a: mi yi 
skra; SL 141b, PD 446a: mii skra). Bhavabhatta, however, reads here “dog hair” (Pandey 
2002, 583: svakefab). He further explains: “Seeing the victim coming positioned in the wind 
mandala which arises from the syllable yam, one should perform the fire sacrifice with the 
blood of a menstruating woman, and so forth” (2002, 583-584: yamkdarajavayumandala- 
sthasidhyam agacchantam pasyan rajasvalaraktadibbir homam kuryad iti samksepah). 


8 This is the reading of the Tibetan translation. Again, Bhavabhatta reads svakdya, which 
clearly is not a corruption as he glosses it as sunah kayab (Pandey 2002, 584). 


? That is, of the tree Azadirachta indica. 
10 That is, a fire made of dried material of the datura or thorn-apple plant. 


11 This word, mantra, is added in Jayabhadra’s commentary (D 57b.1). Bhavabhatta explains 
that it is the two laughter mantras described in ch. 39 that are to be repeated (Pandey 2002, 
584). Bhavabhatta also reads here mahakdalo japen mantri, “The Mahakala mantrin should 
repeat.” The Tibetan translations, however, do not support the mahakdalo reading, attesting 
here only “always” (PM 245a, SL 142b: rtag tu). Pandey emends Bhavabhatta’s text to sada 
kale (2002, 584), presumably to accord with the Tibetan. 


12 This translates the reading preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary, veld niyamd na vidyate 
(D 57b.1-2). It is supported by an alternate reading quoted by Bhavabhatta, namely samyag- 
veld na vidyate (Pandey 2002, 584). Bhavabhatta also cites the term mdram, supporting the 
readings preserved in the Tibetan translations, “there will be no Death for him” (SL 142a: de 
la bdud ni yod ma yin; PM 245a: de la bgegs ni yod ma yin). Mara, death personified (SL 
142a: bdud), is also the major source of obstacles for serious meditators according to Buddhist 
mythology (hence Mardo’s translation dgegs, PM 245a). Bhavabhatta comments here: “Death 
implies the [four] Maras, Skandha [Mara], and so forth. ‘Death’ is the mind, since, as it is 
said, ‘it is the mind that is great death’.” (2002, 584: maram iti skandhadayo marab santyasyeti 
maram cittam / cittam eva mahamaram iti vacant) 


13 Sumatikirti’s text has the correct ee sbyang here (SL 142a), while Mardo, as before, reads 
“fox” (PM 245a: wa). 
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after three months the poverty of one’s clan will be destroyed.'4 Should the 
adept offer great flesh together with liquor! up to one hundred and eight 
times over three watches [of the night], all of the ground over which he 
ranges for six months will be subdued. Have no doubt that the satisfied 
dakini will give him a kingdom. 

Should one visualize all deities, and make oblations over two watches,!” 
then one will attain flight with one’s very own body. Should one make obla- 
tions, internally and externally, with jackal meat and liquor,'® then engage- 
ment with the powers will quickly be at hand. One who has repeated the 
mantra! at night will overthrow countries.”” Doing thus every day, one will 
become a king. There is nothing whatsoever in the triple world more excel- 
lent than this. The great yogin dies as he wishes, and plays, assuming vari- 
ous forms. 

If one immolates a hundred thousand [times] with wood-apple,”! 
palaga,?? and udumbara [wood],” one will quickly become a lord of great 


14 This translates the Tibetan rigs kyi dbul ba 7ig par ‘gyur (PM 245a, SL 142a). Jayabhadra 
preserves the following: “then all poverty is destroyed” (D 57b.3: tada sarvadaridrya[m] 
vinasyatiti darsitam). 

5 That is, myos byed (presumably translating madya as is the case in Bhavabharta’s comment 
below), or perhaps madana. 


16 That is, the prahara, which is equal to approximately three hours. 


17 That is, praharadvayam, roughly six hours. Bhavabhatta specifies that the oblations are 
made “with all beef and intoxicants” (Pandey 2002, 584: sarvagomamsamadyasamyuktam). 


18 That is, gomdyumansamadyena (D 57b.5; PM 245a: go ma yu dang sha chang gis). Bhava- 
bhatta preserves what appears to be a misreading, gomdyumadyamamsena (Pandey 2002, 
584). He specifies that gomayumamsa is “rotten meat of the jackal” (Pandey 2002, 584: 
Sredlasya Sirnam manrsam). 

19 To this Jayabhadra adds “making sacrificial cakes” (D 57a.6: balikriyajapamantramt krto 
ratrau). 


20 The plural is from Bhavabhatta’s text, which reads ras¢rakani nipatayet (Pandey 2002, 
585). Mardo’s text is ambiguous, reading only yul ’kbor (PM 245a), while Sumatikirti’s is 
decidedly singular (SL 142a: yul ‘khor gcig). Mardo reads the verb “summon,” gugs par byed, 
which makes no sense, but Sumatikirti’s jig par byed does correspond to the Sanskrit. 


21 Bilva, the Aegle marmelos or wood-apple tree. 


22 Mardo and Viravajra here read pa la sha (PM 245a, PD 446b), presumably a transliteration 
of the Sanskrit pa/afa, indicating the tree Butea frondosa. Sumatikirti reads “beef” (SL 142a: 
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wealth. Mixing beef with liquor, it should be immolated by one who desires 
to be king. Encountering the lady of yogins,% who is deprived of a name??5 
[All desired things] are easily obtained by means of the jackal immolation. 
Should one immolate jackal [flesh], one will quickly become equal to a 
benefactor.*° Even he who lacks purity in the practice of the observances 
will attain power through this instruction.”” 

[For] abundant life,” binding the mouth with wax gourd,” mung 
bean, 2° gram, 3! hemp, # beeswax, 93 Indian mustard, 34 and leaves of a 


ba lang sha), which is plausible but makes less sense here, where apparently three species of 
trees are being listed. 


23 That is, the cluster fig, Ficus glomerata. Here the texts in the CS mss. resume, after a one 
folio lacuna (cf. p. 368 n. 6). 


24 Both the CS mss. and Bhavabhatta here read yogisvarim, “lady of yogins.” Pandey emends 
this to yogefvarim, “lady of yoga” (Pandey 2002, 585), presumably on the basis of the 
Tibetan translations (PM 245a, SL 142b: rnal ‘byor dbang phyug), despite the fact that this 
translation is ambiguous, and could serve as a translation of either Sanskrit appellation. 


25 This translates the Sanskrit which occurs in both the CS mss. and Bhavabhatta’s commen- 
tary, ko hi namadaridrata (F 144b.2; A, B, C: -daridratah). Note that Pandey erroneously 
reads here draridrata (2000, 585). The Tibetan translations differ, with “by what could one 
be impoverished” (PM 245a, SL 142b: dbul po nyid du ga la ‘gyur). 


26 That is, a “wealth giver” (dhanada), a wealthy and generous person. 


27 Here I translate the text which is preserved in Jayabhadra’s commentary, ddistat siddhim 
apnuyat (D 60b.6), which appears to be closest to both Tibetan translations (PM 245b: dstan 
pai dngos grub thob par ‘gyur; SL. 142b: gnang pas dngos grub thob par gyur). The CS mss. 
read “will attain the power of command” (adhisthinasiddhim dpnuyat). Bhavabhatta reads 
4vistim (Pandey 2002, 585), which does not make sense here. 


28 The term adhikayulh] is at the front of a long list of edible plants. It is generally inter- 
preted as referring to “abundant life,” which presumably results from the procedure de- 
scribed here. Viravajra begins his text here with the following: “If one desires to augment 
one’s abundance of life...” (PD 476b). Jayabhadra claims that “abundant life means one 
becomes Amitayus” (MP 78b; ms. D is corrupt here, reading: abhikdyur...[a/mitayu... 
bha[vajti, D 61a.1). Bhavabhatta glosses abbikdyu as dirva (Pandey 2002, 585), a grass 
species (Panicum dactylon), but I find this less likely as it is not attested elsewhere, nor is it 
edible, unlike the other items on the list. 


29 Kusmanda (Beninkasa cerifera). Jayabhadra explains that it is the seeds of this plant that are 
employed (D 61a.2: kusmandabijam). 


30 Mudga (Phaseolus mungo). 
31 Masa (Phaseolus radiatus). 
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household tamala tree, one will become a yogin who does what he pleases 
and stays anywhere whatsoever. 

Next, above all, I will explain the yoginis’® stages, seats, and so 
forth.” Sri Heruka has the body of bodies; his nature being the mobility 
and immobility of all bodies. The seats (pitha) are in relation to the Joyous 
stage (pramudita);** the subsidiary seats (upapitha) are the Immaculate 
[stage] (vimala). The fields (ksetra) are known to be the Illuminating [stage] 
(prabhakari); the Effulgent [stage] (arcismati) correlates to the subsidiary 
fields (upaksetra). The chandoha® is the Facing [stage] (abhimukhi); the 


32 Sana (Cannabis sativa). Jayabhadra’s commentary here reads Sala (D 61a.2), which is un- 
doubtedly a corruption of sera. The Tibetan translation here read tsa na ka (PM 245b, SL 
142b), presumably a transcription of canaka, “chick pea.” On this basis, Pandey reads 
canakam (2002, 585). 


33 The CS mss. read madhucchardi, which is not particularly meaningful as a compound. 
Madhu means honey or a fermented beverage, and chardi “vomiting, expulsion, emetic,” 
which could possibly be read as chardika, the butterfly pea (Clitoria ternatea), the seeds and 
roots of which are used as a purgative. The madhucchardi reading is supported by Jayabhadra : 
(D Gla.2), and also by Bhavabhatta, who glosses it as madhitsista (Pandey 2002, 585), 
which is presumably a corruption of madhicchista, “beeswax.” This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the Tibetan translation, sbrang rtsi tshigs ma, found in Bhavabhatta’s (Pandey 
2002, 866) and Jayabhadra’s (MP 68b) commentaries, and sbrang rtsi7 rtsigs ma, found in 
Sumatikirti’s translation (SL 142b); Mardo’s sbrang rtsi gtsigs ma (PM 245b) is likely a cor- . 
ruption of this. Another viable option occurs in Jayabhadra’s Sanskrit commentary, in which 
we find madhusigru (D 61a.2), “Indian horseradish” (Moringa pterygosperma), a shrub native 
to the sub-Himalayan region with edible roots, leaves, and flowers, which are also used medi- 
cinally. Jayabhadra’s reading is certainly plausible, for it accords with the list of edible plants 
in which it is embedded. However, the madhicchista (“beeswax”) reading is attested in more 
sources, and also makes sense as a substance to be used in “binding the mouth.” 


34 Rajika (Brassia juncea vax. ramosa). 
35 Xanthochymus pictorius, a tree with black bark and white blossoms. 


36 Bhavabhatta correctly glosses the incorrectly declined yogin? as yogininam (Pandey 2002, 
586), which I translate here. 


37 This section of the text correlates the ten classes of pilgrimage place to the ten bodhisattva 
stages, See Table Three in section 3.1 of the Introduction above for the complete correlation 
here of pilgrimage places to the stages. 


38 The CS mss. read muditd, which is a common variant of pramudita, the name of the first 
bodhisattva stage. See Dayal 1932, 284. 


39 Chandoha is not a Sanskrit term, and was usually transliterated by the Tibetans. It is of 
unclear derivation, perhaps deriving from an Apabhrarhéa dialect. I am tempted to translate 
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upachandoha is the Very-difficult-to-conquer [stage] (sudurjayd). The Far- 
reaching [stage] (d#rangama) is the meeting-place (melépaka), and the sub- 
sidiary meeting-place (upamelapaka) is of the Immovable [stage] (acald). 
The charnel ground (smasdna) is the Accomplished [stage] (sédhumati), and 
moreover the Cloud of Truth (dbarmamegha) is the subsidiary charnel 
ground (upasmasana). 

This teaching of S1t Heruka‘! concerns the inner stages. With respect 
to the ten perfections and stages, there is the barbaric language [of the] 
yoginis.43 The hero’s body, by nature mobile and immobile, is in heaven, the 
underworld, and in the mortal worlds. The teaching regarding Pulliramalaya, 
and so forth, is that they are positioned both outside and inside. The great 
yoga (mahayoga) of Sti Heruka is the mighty lord of all desires. With hands 
and feet everywhere, and eyes, faces, and heads everywhere, he is renowned 
everywhere in the world, and he abides turning toward all. It is through him 
that power will be attained, with a mind endowed with meditative states. The 
secret reality was stated for the sake of the welfare of the adepts. 


it as “tryst” in the sense of “an appointed place of meeting,” influenced by the possibility 
that it is connected with the Sanskrit terms chanda, “pleasing, alluring,” and chandas, “desire, 
longing.” 


40 The Tantra here reverses the typical order of sudurjaya and abhimukhi, which are usually 
the fifth and sixth stages, respectively. 


41. CS ms. A here clearly reads Sriherukamatis cayam, which 1 translate here. Mss. B and C, 
however, read Sriherukam abhiscayam, which is clearly corrupt. Nevertheless, Pandey follows 
this reading, emending it slightly to sriherukam abhiscaryam (2002, 586). Bhavabhatta gives 
the alternate but comprehensible reading of Sriberukam avadharya, “what is to be ascertained 
[concerning] Sri Heruka,” which he glosses as miscitya, “having ascertained.” Mardo’s transla- 
tion reads “Sti Heruka’s text and practice” (PM 245b: 97 he ru ka gehung spyod pa’i), which 
may have been based on text such Sriberukamaticarya. Sumatikirti, however, reads “practicing 
in the land of Sri Heruka” or “practicing with Sti Heruka as one’s object” (SL 142b: svi her 
ru kai yul du spyod). Given this divergence, I am content to follow the oldest Sanskrit 
manuscript. 


42 Or, more literally, “the stages in relation to the self,” adhyatmabhimayah. Note, however, 
that below adhyatma is juxtaposed to bahya, “outer,” suggesting that the simpler translation 
“inner” is particularly appropriate here. 


4 As above, here again yogini is incorrectly declined, and should be read again as yogininar. 
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Now I will expound the esoteric instruction” very hard to attain— 
that which was spoken symbolically by the heroes, and hidden by me in the 
Tantra—[relating to the] garb? and the five insignia, and so forth,‘ of his 
body, the consort’s body,° the stake, and the net.° Uttering the vowels and 


! As this is the last chapter of the text, the Sanskrit mss. and the Tibetan translations do not 
provide a name for the chapter. Bhavabhatta, however, styles it the “Summary of Medita- 
tion, and so forth” (Pandey 2002, 588: bhavandpindarthadi-patalam). Vitavajra calls it “The 
Chapter on Creation Stage Esoteric Instruction” (PD 447b: bskyed rim pa’i bsgom pai man 
ngag gi le’u), which we might tentatively reconstruct as ‘utpattikramabhavanamndya-patala. | 
give the latter as the provisional title of the chapter, simply because it is more descriptive. 


2 Concerning the translation of Zmndya as “esoteric instruction,” see Kapstein 1996, 275. 


3 According to Bhavabhatta, this consists of the tiger and elephant hides, the “garb” in which 
Heruka is clad in his iconic representations (Pandey 2002, 588: nivasanam vyaghracarma 
gajacarma ca). 


4 Here paticamudra does not have its usual meaning but refers rather to the insignia of a 
Kapalika yogin. Bhavabhatta explains that in this context they are the necklace (kamthiké), 
bracelet (ciida), armlet (keyara), earring (kundala), and the sacred thread (brahmasiitra) 
(Pandey 2002, 588). 


> This translation of prajfdnga is based on Kambala’s commentary, in which the term is 
glossed as indicating the khatudnga and also the consort’s embrace (see SN 78a); prajfid is a 
euphemism of the consort, and the kAatudniga can be symbol for her. A quite different alter- 
native is provided by Durjayacandra, who gives the less likely explanation that the term 
prajftdinga refers to the “four vajras,” evidently those of the Guhyasamdja creation stage, for 
he follows his explanation with what appears to be a somewhat garbled quotation from the 
Uttaratantra (Guhyasamdja ch. 18): / dang po stong nyid byang chub sems // gnyis pa sa bon 
bsdus pa’o I! gsum pa gaugs brnyan rdzogs pa ste I/ bzhi pa yi ge dgod pa’o / (RG 314a). The 
Tibetan canonical citation for this passage is: / dang po stong nyid byang chub ste // gnyis pa sa 
bon bsdu ba yin I! gsum pa geugs ni rdzogs pa ste // bzhi pa yi ge dgod pa’o / (Toh. 443, DK 
rgyud *bum vol. ca, 154a); the Sanskrit reads: prathamam siinyatabodhim dvitiyam bijasam- 
hrtiam | trtiyam bimbanispattis caturtham nyasam aksaram / (Matsunaga 1978, 123, v. 138); 
and this can be translated as: “The first is awakening to voidness, the second the accumula- 
tion of seed, the third the perfection of the image, and the fourth is syllable placement.” 
While I have not encountered elsewhere a reference to the four vajra system in the context of 
the Cakrasamvara traditions, for more information regarding it in the context of the Guhya- 
samija, see Wayman 1977, 155 ff 
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consonants, the first being devoid of cause, and so forth, there are the 
sounds of manifestation, and so forth.” Insofar as there is the employment 
of condensation, and being satisfied with ambrosia, there is cessation, hand- 
worship, and consecration. Being guarded by the great armor, and worship- 
ping with all mantras, these fourteen realities are concisely stated.® 


6 These latter two terms relate to the preliminary preparations in mandala construction or 
preparation—i.e., staking the ground, constructing the vajra wall and the net of arrows, and 
so forth——as commentators such as Kambala point out. See SN 78a. 


7 This is a translation of the Tibetan jug pa sgra la sogs pa, attested in both translations and 
in Viravajra’s commentary (PM 245b~246a, SL 143a, PD 448a), which is presumably a trans- 
lation of pravrttinddadini, the meaning of which is explained in my translation of Viravajra’s 
text below. The CS mss. and Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 588), however, read pravrtti- 
nadamddini, which may represent an erroneous addition of an -m termination to add an 
extra syllable. 


8 Viravajra provides the following excellent commentary on the first four verses of this chap- 
ter, highlighting the “fourteen realities” of the creation stage: 


Having thus explained the method of attaining power, as for the statement of the 
chapter on the instruction on creation stage visualizations, there is the statement 
Now I will expound, and so forth. The esoteric instruction very hard to attain 
is the fourteen realities of the creation stage. They are very hard to attain in the 
sense that they integrate the stages of meditation of the siitras which are the defini- 
tive meaning spoken by the Blessed Lord, which is not connected with the dispu- 
tations of men. Spoken symbolically by the heroes means that the signs of all 
buddhas and bodhisattvas were hidden in the Tantra in human language by the 
Blessed Lord. 


The following will be an extensive explanation of what was taught succinctly [in 
the Tantra]. Regarding [his] garb and the five insignia, and so forth, the garb is 
his upper and lower coverings, the elephant and tiger skins, respectively. The five 
insignia excludes the ash [of the six Kapalika insignia], and and so forth indicates 
the bearing of the six implements and the vajra and bell. This indicates the first 
reality. Regarding the second reality, the consort’s body indicates either the 
karmamudra for lay bodhisattvas, or the dharma- or samayamudré for those on the 
path of liberation. The third reality begins with the production of the sign of the 
vajra, and concludes with the staking. Having expelled the obstacles, one produces 
the net, i.e., the arrow and vajra canopy, and the net of fiery light. Then the 
stakes are driven. As for the fourth reality, uttering the vowels and consonants, 
the lunar and solar mandalas are visualized in the heart. In their midst is the 
syllable 4am, from which is uttered the eight line mantra, along with the mantras 
of worship, the heroes, and the heroines.... 


Regarding the fifth reality, the first being devoid of cause, and so forth, indicates - 
that he is placed in the forehead, 7u in the throat, and 4a in the heart. As it is said, 
“he is devoid of causality, ru is structure transcended, and a is non-locality” 
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The excellent man who practices and whose nature is purified of all 
sins attains the Tathagata stage.° In life after life he is born into the Tatha- 
gata clan and becomes a righteous king. He who is deficient with regard to 
all of the [good] characteristics and has however many previous sins [will 
become] the lord of all desires on earth if he meditates constantly on this. 
Just as if a pot filled with grease is placed in the midst of a fire, the butter in 
the pot oozes, melts, and in time disappears,!° likewise, sin is destroyed by 


(HV 1.7.27; Snellgrove 1959, 2:24-25) one should meditate on the meaning of 
Heruka in terms of the three doors of liberation, taking these three syllables as the 
foremost. After that one visualizes the four elements and Mt. Sumeru, and one 
then inserts one’s own consciousness into the abode of the syllable 4am in the 
midst of the united solar and lunar [disks] on top of the lotus inside of the palace. 
Regarding [the sixth reality], the sounds of manifestation, and so forth, the 
sounds are the syllables bam and vam. And so forth indicates the vajra, bell, and 
light rays which project and recollect, turning into the Causal Heruka divine 
couple. As it is said: “The moon is the mirror-like [wisdom], the sun the wisdom 
of equality. The syllables and implements are the [wisdom of] discrimination, and 
the projection and recollection of the light rays is the [wisdom of] accomplish- 
ment. The perfected body is the wisdom of reality.” (See HV 1.8.6-7; Snellgrove 
1959, 2:26~27) Regarding [the seventh reality,] the employment of condensa- 
tion, the buddhas of the ten directions are gathered together and brought into the 
presence of the Causal Heruka divine couple. Having given rise to the womb-born 
wheel, the Causal Heruka divine couple melts and condenses into a drop. For this 
to happen one melts into the drop stimulated by the song of the goddesses of the 
five wheels. The syllable 4e which has the song is the eighth reality; it is said to be 
satisfied with ambrosia. These goddesses, in order to be free of the method of the 
melting of Causal Heruka, defeat Mrtyupati Mara. Resultant Heruka delights the 
goddesses, hence they are satisfied with ambrosia. 


The ninth reality, cessation, is the entry of the gnosis hero (j#anasattva). The tenth 
reality is the hand-worship, or the donning of the armors of the six heroes and 
heroines. The eleventh reality is consecration, namely, the water, secret, and 
wisdom-gnosis consecrations. The twelfth reality, being guarded by the great 
armor, is the visualization of the purified body and mind wheels. The thirteenth 
reality, mantras, is the repetition of the mantras of the principle deity and his reti- 
nue. The fourteenth reality, worshipping, is the offering of worship with the five 
ambrosias as well as praise and offering cakes. (PD 447b-448b) 


? Bhavabhatta comments that “one attains the Tathagata’s stage of gnosis that is character- 
ized by the destruction of all outflows” (Pandey 2002, 589-590: sathagatim ca labhate 
bhimim iti sarvasravaksayaripam tathagatim jianabhiimim labbate). 

10 This translates the text preserved in the CS mss., dravantam dravate sarpib kalam nasyati 
bhindayoh. | take bhandayoh to be an idiosyncratic use of the dual case. The Tibetan transla- 
tions, in place of the indeclinable kalam, read “taint” (PM 246a, SL 143b: dri ma), which 
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means of the name “Sri Heruka,”!! through meditation, mere reflection, or 
through reading, recitation, or writing. 

One attains the pleasure of heaven or of a universal monarch. At the 
yogins’ time of death,!> the heroes and yoginis, S1i Heruka, and so forth, 
[appear],!4 their hands occupied with various flowers, having various banners 
and flags, with the sound of various instruments, and with the offering of 
various songs. One is conducted from the thought of “death” to the aerial 
state. Thus the deity, the great heroes, and the yoginis are difficult to attain 
on earth. Whoever knows Sri Heruka’s great Tantra yet is not devoted to it 
will always and forever have poverty and the agony of dissatisfaction. 


makes less sense, as there is no obvious connection between a pot’s taint and the melting of 
butter. 


| Bhavabhatta comments here: 


Likewise, sin is destroyed refers to sentient beings who are immersed in the 
ocean of cyclic existence. Visualize that the totality [of] sinful karma is cast into a 
pot which is in the form of $17 Heruka, in the fire of the gnosis of emptiness. 
Through the destruction of karma that is due to the engagement with the aggre- 
gates, and so forth, and characterized by attachment to objects, and so forth, the 
aggregates, and so forth, become faultless. Now, as for having a fault due to attach- 
ment to emptiness, such that one is bereft of purpose, it thus is said: “[Beings] are 
liberated by means of existence, Vajragarbha of Great Compassion—they are 
bound by means of the bond of existence and liberated through knowledge of 
that” (HT 1.10-11; Snellgrove 1959, 2:2-3). 


tatha papam vinasyatiti patayati samsarsagare sattvin abhinivistin iti papam 
simanyam karma sinyatdjidnavahnau Ssriherukakrtibhande ca bhavyamdne skan- 
dhiader nivesitasya grahyadyabhinivesalaksitasya karmanas ca ksayat skandhadikam 
nirdosit bhavati / atha ca Siinyatabhinivesat tad eva sadosam yathdvad arthakriya- 
virahat | tatha caha—bhavenaiva vimucyante vajragarbha mahakrpa / badhyante 
bhavena mucyante tatparijhaya / iti / (Pandey 2002, 590-591; note that the HT 
reads bhavabandhena rather than bhdvena; | have translated the former reading.) 


12 This translates the Tibetan, sam gtan sems pa tsam gyis sam I! klog cing kha ton bris pa yis / 
(PM 246a). The CS mss. read dhyane cintitamatram va patham svadhyayalekhanat, which is 
inconsistently declined. 


13 This translates cywtikale tu yoginam, which occurs thus in the parallel passage at YS 17.12 
(Pandey 1998, 150). The other mss. give close variants of this (A, C: yogindm; B: yoginam; 
Bhavabhatta [Pandey 2002, 591]: yogind), and it also accords with the Tibetan translations 
(PM 246a, SL 143b: rnal rbyor pa rnams ‘pho ba’i tshe). 


14 The text here, sriherukadivirayogini, is singular, although as Bhavabhatta indicates it 
should be read as plural (Pandey 2002, 591). 
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He has a necklace, bracelet, armlet, earrings, and a sacred thread, a 
throat ornament, a skull rosary, and a sash, with the sound of bells. On a 
stalk on the summit of the mountain are a universal lotus and the vowels 
and consonants. [There] he treads upon Gauri’s Lord, his body embraced 
by the Adamantine Bell.!° Contemplate the supreme state, the great king 
Sti Heruka, endowed with half of twenty-four!’ and with hosts of heroes 
and yoginis. In the middle is the one who has yoga, together with the 
assembly of all heroes and yoginis.'® All of them are delighted and have a 
nondual nature, and they bring about emanation and recollection.! 


15 This text, geuryab patim, refers to the Hindu deities who are under Sri Heruka’s feet, 
namely Bhairava and Kalaratri. Mardo here gives a literal translation of Gauri, dkar mo (PM 
246a). Sumatikirti and Viravajra read Umi here, which is an alternate name of Siva’s wife 
(SL 143b: dbu ma’; PD 449a: u ma7). The correct Sanskrit is given at YS 17.23 (Pandey 
1998, 154); the CS mss. and Bhavabhatta (Pandey 2002, 592) read gauryd, which Bhava- 
bhatta identifies as the third (instrumental) case, but this is clearly incorrect. 


‘6 This is a translation of the Tibetan, rdo rje dril bus lus la ‘khyud (PM 246a, SL 143b~144a). 
The Sanskrit in the CS mss. reads vajraghantangalingitam, which might be emended to 
vajraghantangalingitam on the basis of the Tibetan. This refers to Sri Heruka’s consort, 
Vajravarahi. 

'7 This refers to Heruka’s twelve arms, according to Viravajra (PD 449a). 


18 This translates the CS mss.’ text, sarvavirasya yoginyah saparsan madhye yogavan. Note that, 
as is often the case, yoginyah is given in place of yogininam. This corresponds with Mardo’s 
translation (PM 246a—b: dpa’ bo kun dang rnal ‘byor maii /! "khor bcas dbus su sbyor Idan pa), 
and is close to Viravajra’s (PD 449a: rnal ‘byor kun dang rnal ‘byor mai // “khor lo dbus su 
sbyor Idan pa) and to Sumatikirti’s (SL 144a: dpa’ bo kun dang rnal ‘byor mai // ‘khor beas 
dbus su reg ldan pa). Bhavabhatta attests this text, “in the midst” (madhye), but also gives a 
variant here, manthyd, which yields the variant text: “He has union with her who is to be 
rubbed, together with the assembly of all heroes and yoginis.” He also indicates that “she 
who is to be rubbed” is Vajravarahi (F 149a.5—6). This is a plausible variant, but one which I 
have only found in this text. 


19 Viravajra, quoting this text, comments: “If one wonders what the manifestation body is 
like, all of them—i.e., the principle nondual deity couple together with the assembly—for 
the sake of sentient beings, bring about emanation, and, having finished this, recollection” 
(PD 449a). “Emanation” and “recollection” refer to the creation stage visualization 
concerning the emanation of light from the visualized mandala for the purpose of benefiting 
beings, followed by the recollection of these light rays. “Emanation” here is a translation of 
srsti (Tib. “byin pa). 
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The various faithful beings are taught the various methods of 
practice, 7° and they are instructed through diverse means and with various 
systems and disciplines.?! Were one to have faith due to instruction in the 
profound teaching,” it should not be repudiated; the inconceivable reality 
should be contemplated. With regard to this I have no sense object, nor do 
I know reality.?3 Yet the great spirits, the completely awakened ones 
(sambuddhah) and their offspring,4 know it. Moreover, the production of 
the buddhas exists in non-production. The inconceivable, all-pervasive?5 
reality lacks loss and gain. Contemplating thus, all of the worldly ones 


20 This translates the reading of the CS mss., carydnanavidhoditah. Bhavabhatta gives an 
alternate reading here, ndndcaryabhir vibodhitah (Pandey 2002, 593). 


21 Bhavabhatta describes the pedagogical background to the final portion of the chapter as 
follows: “The heroes and yoginis listen to the teaching for the sake of others. The Blessed 
Lord was asked to teach by Vajravarahi, for the sake of the disciples of Sri Heruka,” (Pandey 
2002, 593: vird yoginyas ca pararthartham dharmam srnvanti | sriherukavineyanam arthaya 
bhagaviin api vajravarahyadhyesitas) 


22 Bhavabhatta describes this as “the instruction on the method of the nonduality of wisdom 
and art which is the profound teaching” (Pandey 2002, 593: gambhiradharmasya prajho- 
payadvayariipasya nirdesa). 


23 Bhavabhatta explains here: 


With regard to this, i.c., with regard to the elements and the aggregates, I have 
no sense object, i.c., the form of an object, and so forth. Why is this? As it says, 
nor do I know reality—i.e., suchness which is emptiness—by means of the very 
nature of reality, since there is a contradiction in action with respect to oneself. 
Thus it is said: “The mind truly does not know the mind.” The knowledge which 
discriminates objects, and so forth, is mind-only, which is emptiness. Thus it is 
said: “Apart from consciousness there is nothing whatsoever designated as empti- 
ness, on account of which it is held that there is the exception of discrimination.” 


natra dharmesu skandhesu mama visayo grahyadiriipo ‘sti / kena karanenety aha 
yenetyadi | dharmatdtathataSinyatanam na janimi dharmataripatvena svatmani 
kriydvirodhat / tatha caha—na hi cittam cittam janati iti | grahyadiviviktajhanam 


cittamatram sinyata | tad uktam—vijhinac chiinyatanama kacid anya na vidyate / 
vyatirikta vyatirekitvam vivekasya yato matam iti, (Pandey 2002, 594) 


24 That is, sutdh, which is the nominative plural for both the masculine and feminine forms 
of the word. According to Bhavabhatta, this refers to the bodhisattvas (Pandey 2002, 594). 


25 The CS mss. attest here the corrupt reading sarvacintyd. Bhavabhatta, however, reads here 
sarvada and acintya. He comments: “It is all-pervasive because it is always established 
through its mode of natural, continuous connection” (Pandey 2002, 594: sarvadeti prakyti- 
pravabaprabandhariipena sadavasthapayitvat). 
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should not be faulted.2° Their inconceivable way is the inconceivable play of 
the buddhas,”” such that they delight in each and every disposition which 
manifests in sentient beings, in accordance with the divisions of the Sitras, 
and of the Action (riya), Practice (caryd), Yoga, and Secret (gubya) 
{Tantras].78 
This” concludes the fifty-first chapter of the Great King of Yogini 
Tantras called the Sri-Cakrasamvara,* the primordially established 
appendix (uttaratantram) which is unsurpassed in omniscience achieved 
through the recitation of the Great Hero Sti Heruka. It is the king of all 


26 Bhavabhatta explains: “Contemplating thus, and taking the awakened and non- 
awakened to be equal, all of the worldly ones should not be faulted” (Pandey 2002, 594: 
evam tulayitva buddhabuddhau samikrtya na nindyah sarvalaukikab). 


27 The word nataka means “play” in the sense of a drama. Bhavabhatta explains this half- 
verse as follows: “How is their—the worldly ones’—established way inconceivable? [Because] 
is it is the inconceivable play of the buddhas, i.e. the ‘play’ in which the buddhas assume 
various forms.” (Pandey 2002, 595: tesém laukikandim api gativyavasthitir acintyd kuta ity 
aha—acintyam buddhanatakam iti buddha eva nanariipa vyavasthita iti natakam) 


28 These two lines, siitram kriyabhicaryanam yogaguhyam tu bhedatah, are generally under- 
stood by the commentators to refer to Buddhist doxography. Usually it is read as referring, to 
the four categories of tantra, with gwhya interpreted as referring to the Unexcelled Yoga | 
Tantras. This interpretation is somewhat problematic, not accounting for the prefix abhi-.. 
that inconveniently lies between &riya and caryd. There is nothing corresponding to it in the 
Tibetan translations. Bhavabhatta, somewhat implausibly, reads it as an abbreviation of abbi- 
dharma, and correlates the terms to schools of Buddhist thought, culminating in the Yoga- 
cara, with sdtra refering to the sétrantah (Sautrantika), kriya to the vibhasd (Vaibhasika), 
abhidharma to the madhyama (Madhyamaka), and yogaguhyam (the “secret of yoga”) to. the 
Yogacara. Viravajra’s commentary quotes a rather different version of the first line, ji srid 
riya sogs sbyod nas (PD 449b), evidently reading kriyadi. The Tibetan translations differ 
from the Sanskrit at another point, reading rnal “byor gsang mthai dbye ba nyid (PM 246b, 
SL 144a), which is evidently based on a reading of yogaguhydntabhedatap. Sachen reads into 
these lines an unprecedented six categories, dividing yogaguhyantabhedatah and connecting 
guhya to the the Unexcelled Yoga Tantras, *anta to the “Unexcelled Yogini Tantras,” and 
bhedatab to “the even further unexcelled yogini Cakrasamvaras” (mai yang ma bla na med 
pai khor lo bde mchog rnams), perhaps allowing his enthusiasm to carry him to the limits of 
commentarial plausability (PG 380.2). ; 


29 This concluding text occurs in the CS mss., Bhavabhatta’s commentary, and the Tibetan 
translations. 


30 The CS mss. and Bhavabhatta read sricakrasamvara-ndma here, which is attested by 
Sumatikirti (SL 144b: dpal ‘khor lo sdom pa zhes bya bai). Mardo, however, reads dpal he ru 
ka’i nges par brjod pa zhes bya ba, attesting sriherukabhidhana-nama. 
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teachings,*! the appendix of the appendix (uttarottaram),** included. within 
the Discourse of Sri Heruka, the one hundred thousand [stanza] great king of 
tantras.>9 


3! Bhavabhatta here reads sarvasastranam (Pandey 2002, 596), a reading supported by the 
Tibetan translations (PM 246b, SL 144b: dstan bcos thams cad). The CS mss., however, read 


sarvamantranam, “of all mantras.” 


32 T follow Bhavabhatta in translating this in terms of tantric Buddhist scriptural categories. 
He comments, succinctly, that “the word and shows that it isan appendix of an appendix 
that summarizes the import of other tantras” (Pandey 2002, 596: cakarat tantrantarartha- 
samucchyakam uttarottaram vyakhyatam). 


33 This translates Sriherukabhidhane mahatantrarajalaksantabpati cottarottaram raja sarva- 
Sastranam, following Bhavabhatta’s commentary: “included within...the end of the one 
hundred thousand shows that it occurs within the Khasama [Tantra] which has the nature 
of a 100,000 [stanza text]. This means that it derives from that.” (Pandey 2002, 596: 
laksitmakam khasamam tanmadhyantah pato nirgamanam so ’syastiti laksaintabpati) 
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accomplished, achieved 


accomplishment, 
achievement 


action 
adept 


aerial state 


affliction 
ambrosia 
appendix 

armor 

art 

asceticism 

astral spirit 
auspicious 
background [verse] 
barbarian 

beast 

being 

beneficiary 
benefit, benefiting 
binding 

birth place 
Blessed Lady 
Blessed Lord 

bliss 

blood 


siddha 
siddhi 


kriya 
sadhaka 
khecaripada 


klega 

amyta 
uttaratantra 
kavaca 
upaya 

tapas 

graha 
subha 
nidana 
mleccha 
pasu 

sattva 
sadhya 
anugraha 
samvara 
yoni 
bhagavati 
bhagavan 
sukha 
rakta, rudhira 
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grub pa 
dngos grub 


bya ba 

sgrub pa po 

mkha’ spyod gnas 

mkha’ la ’gro ba’i 
gnas 

nyon mongs 

bdud rtsi 

rgyud phyi ma 

go cha 

thabs 

dka’ thub 

gdon 

dge ba 

gleng gzhi 

kla klo 

phyugs 

sems dpa’ 

bsgrub bya 

phen dogs 

sdom pa 

skye gnas 

bcom Idan ’das ma 

bcom Idan ’das 

bde ba 

khrag 
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body 


body wheel 

cake 

celestial musician 
central channel 
characteristic 
charnel ground 
chastity 

clan 

clanswoman 


commitment 


communal enjoyment 


body 


concentration 


conception, conceptu- 


alization 
concretion 
conduct 
consecration 


consort 


counter-gesture 
creation stage 
cyclic existence 
dead person 
death 

Death 

demon 
demoness 
destroying 
devil 


anga 

kaya 

gatra, deha, mirti, 
vigraha, Sarira 

kayacakra 

sarnkulika 

gandharva 

avadhiti 

laksana 

§masana 

brahmacarya 

kula 

kulika 

samaya 


sambhogakaya 


samadhi 
vikalpa 


rocana 
carya 


abhiseka 


mudra, vidya, prajfia 


pratimudra 
utpattikrama 
samsara 
preta 

mrtyu 

mara 

raksasa 
raksasi 
nigraha 


mara 


lus 
sku, lus 


lus 


sku kyi ’khor lo 

snum *khur 

dri za 

rtsa dbu ma 

mtshan nyid 

dur khrod 

tshangs spyod 

rigs 

rigs Idan 

dam tshig 

longs spyod rdzogs 
pai sku 

ting nge *dzin 


ram par rtog pa — 


gi wang 

spyod pa 

dbang bskur ba 

phyag rgya, rig pa, 
shes rab 

phyag rgya’i lan 

bskyed rim 

*khor ba 

yi dags 

chi ba 

bdud 

srin po 

srin mo 

tshar gcod 

bdud 


divinatory image 
disciple 
disposition 
dissatisfaction 
distinguishing mark 
emanation 
enveloping 
esoteric instruction 
essence 
experiential scope 
experiential unity 
explanatory tantra 
Father Tantra 

fee 

fervent 

field 

fierce one 

fire sacrifice 

vase 

flight 

floating 


flying 


fury fire 
gesture 
ghost 

goblin 
gnosis 

gnosis hero 
great consort 


great serpent 
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prasena 
sravaka 
Sila 
duhkha 
laksana 
nirmana 
samputa 
amnaya 
hrdaya 
gocara 
ekarasa 


vyakhyatantra 


daksina 
kruddha 
ksetra 
krodha 
homa 

kalasa 
khecaratvarh 


khecara 
khecara 


khecari 
candali 
mudra 
preta 

plsaca 
jana 
jhanasattva 
mahamudra 


mahoraga 


pra se na 
nyan thos 

mos pa 

sdug bsngal 
mtshan nyid 
sprul pa 

kha sbyar ba 
man ngag 
snying po 

spyod yul 

ro gcig 

bshad rgyud 

pha rgyud 

yon 

khros pa 

zhing 

khro bo 

sbyin sreg 

bum pa 

nam mkhar rgyu 


mkha’ spyod, mkha’ 
la rgyu ba 


mkha’ spyod, mkha’ 
la rgyu ba 


mkha’ la spyod 
gtum mo 

phyag rgya 

yi dags 

sha za 

ye shes 

ye shes sems dpa’ 
phyag rgya chen po 
Ito ’phye chen po 
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habitual propensity 
happiness 
heretic 


hero 


Heruka 


heteropraxy 
inauspicious 
insight 

insignia 
intercourse 

joy 

joy of cessation 
khatvanga staff 
knowledge 

lady 

left channel 
life-force 

limb 

magical diagram 
manifestation body 
means of achievement 
means of achieving 


meditation, meditative 
state 


meeting-place 
menstruating 
messenger 
mind wheel 
Mother Tantra 
natural 


natural joy 


vasana 
sukha 
tirthika 
vira 
sattva 
heruka 


vamacara 
asubha 
vipasyana 
mudra 
samputa 
ananda 
viramananda 
khatvanga 
jana 

yosit 

lalana 

prana 

anga 

yantra 
nirmanakaya 
sadhana 


sadhaka 


dhyana 


melapaka 
puspavati 
diiti 

cittacakra 


sahaja 


sahajananda 


bag chags 
bde ba 
mu stegs 
dpa’ bo 
sems dpa’ 


he ru ka, khrag 
thung ba 


g-yon pa’i kun spyod 
mi dge ba 
lhag mthong 
phyag rgya 
kha sbyar ba 
dga’ ba 

dga’ bral 

kha tvarh ga 
she pa 

btsun mo 

rtsa rkyang ma 
srog 

yan lag 

*khrul ’khor 
sprul pa’i sku 
sgrub byed 
sgrub byed 


bsam gtan 


"dus pa 

me tog dang Idan pa 
pho nya mo 

thugs kyi ’khor lo 
ma rgyud 

lhan cig skyes pa 


lhan cig skyes pa’i 
dga’ ba 


nature 


net, network 
non-conceptual 
non-conceptuality 
nondual 
observance 


obstacle demon 


omen 
oral instruction 
origin of things 
penis 

perfected one 
perfecting stage 


power 


practice 
procedure 
quiescence 
quintessence 
race 


reality 


red 

reality body 
right channel 
rite 


ritual action 


Root Tantra 


sacred knowledge 
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atman 
prakrti 
jala 
nirvikalpa 


nirvikalpatvam 


advaya 
vrata 


vinayaka 


utpata 
upadega 
dharmodaya 
linga 


siddha 


nispannakrama 


siddhi 
§aktika 
carya 

vidhi 
gamatha 
upahrdaya 
yoni 

tattva 
dharmata 
rakta 
dharmakaya 
rasana 
vidhi 
karma 
kriya 
milatantra 


vidya 


bdag nyid 

rang bzhin 

dra ba 

ram par mi rtog pa 
mi rtog pa nyid 
gnyis med 
brtul zhugs 

log dren 

rnam par log ‘dren 
ltas ngan 

man ngag 

chos ’byung ba 
ling ga 

grub pa 

rdzogs rim 
dngos grub 
nus pa 

spyod pa 

cho ga 

zhi gnas 

nye snying 
skye gnas 

de nyid 

chos nyid 
dmar po 

chos kyi sku 
rtsa ro ma 

cho ga 

las 

bya ba 

rtsa rgyud 

rig pa 
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sacrificial cake 
sacrificial victim 
sea monster 
seal 

seat 

secret 

seed syllable 
semen 

seminal essence 
seminal fluid 
sentient being 
serpent deity 


serpent 


solitary buddhas 
speech wheel 

spell 

sphere of reality 
spirit of awakening 
spiritual discipline 
strategy 


subsidiary charnel 
ground 


subsidiary field 
subsidiary meeting-place 
subsidiary seat 

suffering 

supreme bliss 

supreme joy 

tantric feast 

titan 

triple wheel 


triple world 


bali 

pasu 

makara 
mudra 

pitha 

guhya, rahasya 
bija 

gukra 
bodhicitta 
retas 

sattva 

naga 

uraga 

sarpa 
pratyekabuddha 
vakcakra 
vidya 
dharmadhatu 
bodhicitta 
sadhana 
upaya 
upasmasana 


upaksetra 
upamelapaka 
upapitha 


- dubkha 


samvara 
paramananda 
ganacakra 
asura, danava 
tricakra 


triloka, trailokya 


gtor ma 

phyugs 

chu srin 

phyag rgya 

gnas 

gsang ba 

sa bon 

khu ba 

byang chub sems 
rdzas 

sems dpa’ 

klu 

Ito ’phye 

sbrul 

rang rgyal ba 
gsung gi “khor lo 
rig pa 

chos kyi dbyings 
byang chub sems 
sgrub byed 

thabs 

nye ba’i dur khrod 


nye ba’i zhing 

nye bar ’dus pa 
nye gnas 

sdug bsngal 

bde mchog 
mchog dga’ 

tshogs kyi ’khor lo 
tha min 

*khor lo gsum 


jig rten gsum 


Unexcelled Yoga 
unification 


union 


universal monarch 
untimely death 
uterine blood 
vassal lord 
vermilion 

victim 

victor 

vow 


vulva 


war machine 
wisdom 
yogic posture 


zombie 
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*anuttarayoga 


samayoga 
yoga 
sarhyoga 
samvara 
cakravartin 
apamrtyu 
rakta, rajas 
samanta 
rakta 
sadhya 
jina 
samvara 
yoni 
dbarmodaya 
bhaga 
yantra 
prajfia 
yantra 
vetala 


rnal ’byor bla med 
mnyam *byor 
rnal *byor 

yang dag ’byor 
sdom pa 

khor los sgyur ba 
dus min ’chi 
khrag 

rgyal phran 

dmar 

bsgrub bya 

rgyal ba 

sdom pa 

skye gnas 

chos ’byung ba 
bha ga 

*kbrul ‘khor 

shes rab 

*khrul ’khor 


ro langs 


anga 


advaya 
anugraha 
apamrtyu 
abhiseka 
amrta 
avadhitti 
asubha 

asura 

atman 
ananda 
amnaya 
uttaratantra 
utpattikrama 
utpata 
upaksetra 
upadega 
upapitha 
upamelapaka 


upasmasana 


upahrdaya 
upaya 
uraga 
ekarasa 
karma 
kalasa 
kavaca 
kaya 
kayacakra 


lus 

yan lag 

gnyis med 
phen dogs 

dus min ’chi 
dbang bskur ba 
bdud rtsi 

rtsa dbu ma 
mi dge ba 

tha min 

bdag nyid 

dga’ ba 

man ngag 
rgyud phyi ma 
skyed rim 

Itas ngan 

nye ba’i zhing 
man ngag 

nye gnas 

nye bar "dus pa 
nye ba’i dur khrod 


nye snying 
thabs 

Ito *phye 
ro gcig 

las 

bum pa 
go cha 
sku, lus 


sku kyi ’khor lo 
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body 

limb 

nondual 

benefit, benefiting 
untimely death 
consecration 
ambrosia 

central channel 
inauspicious 

titan 

self, nature, oneself 
joy 

esoteric instruction 
appendix 

creation stage 
omen 

subsidiary field 
oral instruction 


subsidiary seat 


subsidiary meeting-place 


subsidiary charnel 
ground 


quintessence 

art, strategy 
serpent 
experiential unity 
ritual action 

vase 

armor 

body 

body wheel 
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kula 
kulika 
kriya 
kruddha 
krodha 
klesa 
ksetra 
khatvanga 


khecara 


khecaratvam 
khecari 


khecaripada 


ganacakra 
gandharva 
gatra 
guhya 
gocara 
graha 
cakravartin 
cakrasamvara 
candali 
carya 
cittacakra 
jala 

jina 


jfiana 


jflanasattva 
tattva 
tapas 


tricakra 


rigs 

rigs Idan 
bya ba 
khros pa 
khro bo 
nyon mongs 
zhing 

kha tvarh ga 


mkha’ spyod, mkha’ 
la rgyu ba 


nam mkhar rgyu 

mkha’ la spyod 

mkha’ spyod gnas, 
mkha’ la ’gro 
ba’i gnas 

tshogs kyi ’khor lo 

dri za 

lus 

gsang ba 

spyod yul 

gdon 

*khor los sgyur ba 

*khor lo sdom pa 

gtum mo 

spyod pa 

thugs kyi ’khor lo 

dra ba 

rgyal ba 

ye shes 

shes pa 

ye shes sems dpa’ 

de nyid 

dka’ thub 

*khor lo gsum 


clan 

clanswoman 
action, ritual action 
fervent 

fierce one 

affliction 

field 

khatvanga staff 
flying, floating 


flight 
flying 


aerial state 


tantric feast 
celestial musician 
body 

secret 
experiential scope 
astral spirit 


universal monarch 


fury fire 

conduct, practice 
mind wheel 

net, network 
victor 

gnosis 
knowledge 
gnosis hero 
reality 

asceticism 


triple wheel 


triloka, trailokya 


dakini 


daksina 
danava 
duhkha 

diti 

deha 
dharmakaya 
dharmata 
dharmadhatu 
dharmodaya 
dhyana 


naga 

nigraha 
nidana 
nirmana 
nirmanakaya 


nirvikalpa 


nirvikalpatvam 


nispannakrama 


paramananda 
pasu 

pitha 

pisaca 
puspavati 
prakrti 
prajfia 
pratimudra 
prasena 
prana 


preta 
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jig rten gsum 


mkha’ ’gro ma, phra 
men ma 


yon 
tha min 

sdug bsngal 

pho nya mo 

lus 

chos kyi sku 
chos nyid 

chos kyi dbyings 
chos *byung ba 


bsam gtan 


klu 

tshar gcod 

gleng gzhi 

sprul pa 

sprul pa’i sku 

rmam par mi rtog pa 
mi rtog pa nyid 
rdzogs rim 

mchog dga? 

phyugs 

gas 

sha za 

me tog dang Idan pa 
rang bzhin 

shes rab 

phyag rgya’i lan 

pra se na 

srog 


yi dags 


triple world 


fee 

titan 

dissatisfaction, suffering 
messenger 

body 

reality body 

reality 

sphere of reality 

origin of things, vulva 


meditation, meditative 
state 


serpent deity 
destroying 
background [verse] 
emanation 
manifestation body 
non-conceptual 
non-conceptuality 
perfecting stage 
supreme joy 

beast, sacrificial victim 
seat 

goblin 
menstruating 
nature 

wisdom, consort 
counter-gesture 
divinatory image 
life-force 


ghost, dead person 
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bali 
bija 
bodhicitta 


brahmacarya 
bhaga 
bhagavati 
bhagavan 
makara 
mahamudra 
mahoraga 
mara 


mudra 


mirti 
miilatantra 
mrtyu 
melapaka 
mleccha 


yantra 


yoga 
yogin 
yogini 
yoni 
yosit 
rakta 


rajas 
rasana 
rahasya 
raksasa 


raksasi 


gtor ma 
sa bon 


byang chub sems 


tshangs spyod 

bha ga 

bcom Idan ’das ma 
bcom Idan ’das 
chu srin 

phyag rgya chen po 
Ito *phye chen po 
bdud 

phyag rgya 


lus 

rtsa rgyud 
chi ba 

"dus pa 

kla klo 
*khrul ’khor 


rnal ’byor 
rnal ’byor pa 
rnal ’byor ma 
skye gnas 
btsun mo 


dmar, dmar po, 


khrag 
khrag 
rtsa ro ma 
gsang ba 
srin po 


stin mo 


sacrificial cake 
seed syllable 


spirit of awakening, 
seminal essence 


chastity 

vulva 

Blessed Lady 

Blessed Lord 

sea monster 

great consort 

great serpent 

devil, Death 

gesture, consort, seal, 
insignia 

body 

Root Tantra 

death 

meeting-place 

barbarian 

magical diagram, yogic 
posture, war 
machine 


union 


vulva, birth place, race 
lady 


red, vermilion, blood, 
uterine blood 


uterine blood 
right channel 
secret 

demon 


demoness 


rudhira 
retas 
rocana 


laksana 


lalana 
linga 
vakcakra 
vamacara 
vasana 


vikalpa 


vigraha 
vidya 


vidhi 
vinayaka 


vipasyana 
viramananda 
vira 

vetala 
vyakhyatantra 
vrata 

Saktika 
Samatha 
Sarira 

Sila 

Sukra 

Subha 
$§masana 
§ravaka 
sattva 


samaya 
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khrag 
seminal fluid 
gi wang 


mtshan nyid 


rtsa rkyang ma 

ling ga 

gsung gi ’khor lo 
g-yon pai kun spyod 
bag chags 


ram par rtog pa 


lus 


rig pa 


cho ga 


log ’dren, rnam par 


log ’dren 
lhag mthong 
dga’ bral 
dpa’ bo 
ro langs 
bshad rgyud 
brtul zhugs 
nus pa 
zhi gnas 
lus 
mos pa 
khu ba 
dge ba 
dur khrod 
nyan thos 
sems dpa’ 


dam tshig 


blood 
rdzas 


concretion 


‘characteristic, distin- 


guishing mark 
left channel 
penis 
speech wheel 
heteropraxy 
habitual propensity 


conception, conceptu- 
alization 


body 


consort, spell, sacred 
knowledge 


procedure, rite 


obstacle demon 


insight 

joy of cessation 
hero 

zombie 
explanatory tantra 
observance 

power 

quiescence 

body 

disposition 

semen 

auspicious 

charnel ground 
disciple 

(sentient) being, hero _ 


commitment 
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samadhi 
samayoga 


sathkalpa 


sarnkulika 
samputa 
sathyoga 


samvara 


samsara 
sarpa 
sahaja 


sahajananda 


sadhaka 


sadhana 
sadhya 
samanta 
siddha 
siddhi 


sukha 
hrdaya 
heruka 


homa 


ting nge dzin 
mnyam byor 


ram par rtog pa 


snum ’khur 
kha sbyar ba 
yang dag *byor 


sdom pa 


bde mchog 

*khor ba 

sbrul 

lhan cig skyes pa 

lhan cig skyes pa’i 
dga’ ba 

sgrub pa po 

sgrub byed 

sgrub byed 


bsgrub bya 
rgyal phran 
grub pa 


dngos grub 


bde ba 


snying po 
he ru ka, khrag 
*thung ba 


sbyin sreg 


concentration 
unification 


conception, 
conceptualization 


cake 
enveloping, intercourse 
union 


binding, sanctuary, vow, 
union 


supreme bliss 
cyclic existence 
serpent 

natural 


natural joy 


adept 

means of achieving 

means of achievement, 
spiritual discipline 

victim, beneficiary 

vassal lord 


accomplished, achieved, 
perfected one 


power, accomplishment, 
achievement 


bliss, happiness 
essence 
Heruka 


fire sacrifice 


kla klo 

klu 

dka’ thub 
sku 

skye gnas 
skyed rim 
kha tvarh ga 
kha sbyar ba 
khu ba 
khrag 


khro bo 
khros pa 
mkha’ ’gro ma 


mkha’ spyod 


mkha’ spyod gnas, 
mkha’ la ’gro ba’i 


gnas 


mkha’ la rgyu ba 


*khor ba 


*khor lo sdom pa 


*khor lo gsum 


*khor los sgyur ba 


*khrul ’khor 


gi wang 
go cha 
grub pa 


gleng gzhi 


mieccha 
naga 

tapas 

kaya 

yoni 
utpattikrama 
khatvanga 
samputa 
sukra 
rakta 

rajas 
rudhira 
krodha 
kruddha 
dakini 
khecara 


khecaripada 


khecara 
sarmmsara 
cakrasamvara 
tricakra 
cakravartin 


yantra 


rocana 


kavaca 


siddha 


nidana 
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barbarian 

serpent deity 
asceticism 

body 

vulva, birth place, race 
creation stage 
khatvanga staff 
enveloping, intercourse 
semen 

blood, uterine blood 
uterine blood 

blood 

fierce one 


fervent 


flying, floating 


aerial state 


flying, floating 

cyclic existence 

“binding of the wheels” 

triple wheel 

universal monarch 

magical diagram, yogic 
posture, war 
machine 


concretion 
armor 


accomplished, achieved, 
perfected one 


background [verse] 
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dga’ ba 

dga’ bral 

dge ba 

rgyal phran 
rgyal ba 
rgyud phyi ma 
sgrub pa po 
sgrub byed 


bsgrub bya 
dngos grub 


bcom Idan ’das 
bcom Idan ’das ma 
chu srin 

cho ga 

chos kyi dbyings 
chos kyi sku 

chos nyid 

chos *byung ba 
mchog dga’ 

chi ba 

"jig rten gsum 
nyan thos 

nye snying 

nye gnas 

nye bai dur khrod 


nye ba’i zhing 
nye bar *dus pa 
nyon mongs 
gnyis med 


mnyam ’byor 


ananda 
viramananda 
subha 
samanta 
jina 
uttaratantra 
sadhaka 
sadhaka 
sadhana 
sadhya 
siddhi 


bhagavan 
bhagavati 
makara 

vidhi 
dharmadhatu 
dharmakaya 
dharmata 
dharmodaya 
paramananda 
mytyu 

triloka, trailokya 
Sravaka 
upahrdaya 
upapitha 


upasmasana 


upaksetra 
upamelapaka 
KkleSa 

advaya 


samayoga 


joy 

joy of cessation 
auspicious 

vassal lord 

victor 

appendix 

adept 

means of achieving 
means of achievement 
victim, beneficiary 


accomplishment, 
achievement, power 


Blessed Lord 
Blessed Lady 

sea monster 
procedure, rite 
sphere of reality | 
reality body 
reality 

origin of things, vulva 
supreme joy 
death 

triple world 
disciple 
quintessence 
subsidiary seat 


subsidiary charnel 
ground 


subsidiary field 
subsidiary meeting-place 
affliction 

nondual 


unification 


snying po 
ting nge ’dzin 
gtum mo 
gtor ma 

ltas ngan 

Ito ’phye 

Ito phye chen po 
brtul zhugs 
thabs 

thugs kyi ’khor lo 
dam tshig 
dur khrod 
dus min ’chi 
de nyid 

dra ba 

dri za 

gdon 

bdag nyid 
bdud 

bdud rtsi 

bde mchog 
bde ba 

“dus pa 

sdug bsngal 


sdom pa 


nam mkhar rgyu 
nus pa 
gnas 


ram par rtog pa 


ram par mi rtog pa 


rnam par log ’dren 
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hrdaya 
samadhi 
candali 
bali 
utpata 
uraga 
mahoraga 
vrata 
upaya 
cittacakra 
samaya 
§masana 
apamrtyu 
tattva 

jala 
gandharva 
graha 
atman 
mara 
amrta 
samvara 
sukha 
melapaka 
duhkha 


Samvara 


khecaratvarh 
§aktika 

pitha 

vikalpa, sathkalpa 


nirvikalpa 
vinayaka 


essence 
concentration 

fury fire 

sacrificial cake 
omen 

serpent 

great serpent 
observance 

art, strategy 

mind wheel 
commitment 
charnel ground 
untimely death 
reality 

net, network 
celestial musician 
astral spirit 

self, nature, oneself 
devil, Death 
ambrosia 

supreme bliss 

bliss, happiness 
meeting-place 
dissatisfaction, suffering 


binding, sanctuary, vow, 
union 


flight 
power 
seat 


conception, conceptu- 
alization 


non-conceptual 


obstacle demon 
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rnal ’byor 
rnal ’byor pa 
rnal ’byor bla med 
rnal byor ma 
snum ‘khur 
prase na 
dpa’ bo 
spyod pa 
spyod yul 
sprul pa 
sprul pa’i sku 
pha rgyud 
phen ‘dogs 
pho nya mo 


phyag rgya 


phyag rgya chen po 
phyag rgya’i lan 
phyugs 

phra men ma 

bag chags 

bum pa 


byang chub sems 


dbang bskur ba 
sbyin sreg 
sbrul 

bha ga 

ma rgyud 


man ngag 


mi dge ba 
mi rtog pa nyid 


yoga 
yogin 
*anuttarayoga 
yogini 
sarnkulika 
prasena 

vira 

carya 

gocara 
nirmana 


nirmanakaya 


anugraha 
dati 


mudra 


mahamudra 
pratimudra 
pasu 

dakini 
vasana 
kalaga 
bodhicitta 


abhiseka 
homa 
sarpa 
bhaga 


upadega 
amnaya 


asubha 


nirvikalpatvam 


union 
Unexcelled Yoga 


cake 

divinatory image 

hero 

conduct 

experiential scope 

emanation 

manifestation body 

Father Tantra 

benefit, benefiting 

messenger 

gesture, consort, seal, 
insignia 

great consort 

counter-gesture 


beast, sacrificial victim 


habitual propensity 
vase 


spirit of awakening, 
seminal essence 


consecration 

fire sacrifice 
serpent 

vulva 

Mother Tantra 
oral instruction 
esoteric instruction 
inauspicious 


non-conceptuality 


mu stegs 

me tog dang Idan pa 
mos pa 

dmar 

dmar po 

btsun mo 

rtsa rkyang ma 
rtsa rgyud 

rtsa dbu ma 

rtsa ro ma 

tshangs spyod. 
tshar gcod 

tshogs kyi ’khor lo 


mtshan nyid 


rdzas 

rdzogs rim 

zhi gnas 

zhing 

yan lag 

yang dag ’byor 
yi dags 

ye shes 

ye shes sems dpa’ 
yon 

rang bzhin 


rig pa 


rigs 

rigs Idan 
ro gcig 
ro langs 


las 
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tirthika 
puspavati 
Sila 

rakta 

rakta 

yosit 

lalana 
milatantra 
avadhiti 
rasana 
brahmacarya 
nigraha 
ganacakra 
laksana 


retas 
nispannakrama 
gamatha 
ksetra 

anga 
sarhyoga 
preta 

jfiiana 
jhanasattva 
daksina 
prakrti 
vidya 


kula 
kulika 
ekarasa 
vetala 


karma 


heretic 

menstruating 

disposition 

vermilion 

red 

lady 

left channel 

Root Tantra 

central channel 

right channel 

chastity 

destroying 

tantric feast 

characteristic, distin- 
guishing mark 

seminal fluid 

perfecting stage 

quiescence 

field 

limb 

union 

ghost, dead person 

gnosis 

gnosis hero 

fee 

nature 


consort, spell, sacred 


knowledge 
clan 
clanswoman 
experiential unity 
zombie 


ritual action 
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ling ga 


lus 


log ’dren 
sha za 

shes pa 

shes rab 
bshad rgyud 
sa bon 

sems dpa’ 
srin po 

srin mo 
srog 

gsang ba 
gsung gi khor lo 


bsam gtan 


lha min 
thag mthong 
Than cig skyes pa 


lhan cig skyes pa’i 
dga’ ba 


linga 

anga, kaya, gatra, deha, 
mizrti, vigraha, 
§arira 

vinayaka 

pisaca 

jfiana 

prajiia 

vyakhyatantra 

bija 

Sattva 

raksasa 

raksasi 

prana 

guhya, rahasya 

vakcakra 

dhyana 


asura, danava 
vipasyana 
sahaja 


sahajananda 


penis 


body 


obstacle demon 
goblin 

knowledge 
wisdom, consort 
explanatory tantra 
seed syllable 
(sentient) being, hero 
demon 

demoness 
life-force 

secret 

speech wheel 


meditation, meditative 
state 


titan 
insight 
natural 


natural joy 


CONSPECTUS SIGLORUM 


In the notes both to this translation and also the introduction that 


precedes it I have employed a number of sigia for the sake of brevity. The 


sigla that consist of single letters represent Sanskrit manuscripts that I have 


consulted in preparing my edition and translation of the root text. The sigla 


that consist of two letters represent Sanskrit and Tibetan texts that I have 
consulted. Regarding the latter, I first list the Tibetan CS translations that I 
have consulted, followed by a list of the commentaries. I provide the full 
bibliographic information for the latter in the bibliography following the 


translation. I cite a published edition by means of the editor’s name and 


date of publication. 


Sanskrit Manuscripts 


A 


Sriherukabhidhana. Oriental Institute in Vadodara (ms. #13290). A 
palm-leaf manuscript written in Bhujimol variety of Nevari script. 
No date, but likely dates to the twelfth to thirteenth century. It 
consisted of thirty-eight folia, eleven of which are lost (fols. 15, 18— 
22, 28-31, and 36). 


Sriherukabhidhana. Oriental Institute in Vadodara (ms. #13285). A 
Nepali paper manuscript written in Devanagari script. It contains 
26 folia, and follows the pagination of ms. A. It is dated N. S. 
1050, 1930 CE. 


Sriherukabhidhana. Kesar Library in Kathmandu (ms. #410). A 
Nepali paper manuscript in Devanagari script. It contains 25 folia, 
and follows the pagination of ms. A. It has no date, but it appears 
to have been written by the same hand as ms. B, and it is most 
certainly a twentieth century copy. 


Jayabhadra. Cakrasamvarapanjika. Institute for Advanced Studies 
of World Religions (Carmel, NY) microfiche no. MBB-II-75. 
Nepali paper, Devanagari script. Dated N. S. 1031, 1911 CE. A 
complete commentary on the root text. 
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E Jayabhadra. Cakrasamvarapanjika. Institute for Advanced Studies 
of World Religions (Carmel, NY) microfiche no. MBB-I-122. 
Consists of 37 folia on Nepali paper, Nevari script. No date. An 
older but incomplete version of Jayabhadra’s commentary; ends in 
the middle of commenting on ch. 35 of the root text. 


F Bhavabhatta. Cakrasamvaravivrtti. Institute for Advanced Studies 
of World Religions (Carmel, NY) microfiche no. MBB-I-33. 
Consists of 153 folia on palm-leaves in the Bhujimol variety of 
Nevari script. No date. A complete commentary on the root text. 


G Bhavabhatta. Cakrasamvaravivrtti. Institute for Advanced Studies 
of World Religions (Carmel, NY) microfiche no. MBB-I-70. 
Consists of 139 folia on Nepali paper, Nevari script. No date. A 
complete commentary on the root text. 


H Abhidhanottara Tantra. Institute for Advanced Studies of World 
Religions (Carmel, NY) microfiche no. MBB-I-100. Incomplete; 
consisted of a total 194 folia, 6 of which are missing. Written on 
palm leaves in Bhujimol script by the scribe Paramananda. Dated 
N. S. 258, 1138 CE. 


I Abhidhanottara Tantra. Institute for Advanced Studies of World 
Religions (Carmel, NY) microfiche no. MBB-I-26. Consists of 92 
folia on Nepali paper in Nevari script. Dated N. S. 863, 1743 CE.! 


J Abhidhanottara Tantra. A \ate ms. of 160 folia in Devanagari on 
Nepali paper, reproduced in Lokesh Chandra, ed. Abhidhanottara- 
Tantra: A Sanskrit Manuscript from Nepal. Sata-pitaka series vol. 
263. New Delhi : Sharada Rani, 1981.7 


! The date of this manuscript is unclear, and may be incorrect. See Kalff 1979, 261 n. 2. 
However, the Nevari script employed would not be out of place in the eighteenth century. 


2 The colophon of this ms. contains the date samvat 761. Usually, Nepali ms. use the 
Nepalese Samvat, but as this would date the text to 1641 CE, which seems too early for a 
Devanagari text in Nepal. The colophon does not specify which samvat is indicated here, 
and also contains an additional anomaly, which is the presence of two danda between samvat 
and the date. Perhaps the date should read 1761, which, if counting from the beginning of 
the Vikram, era, would yield a date of 1819 CE, which would be a more appropriate date for 
this ms. 
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Tibetan CS translations 


PM Tantraraja-srilaghusamvara-nama. rgyud kyi rgyal po dpal bde mchog 
nyung ngu zhes bya ba. Trans. by Padmakara and Rin-chen bZang- 
po, rev. by Prajfiakirti and Marpa Chos-kyi dbang-phyug. Toh. 
368, sDe-dge Kangyur rgyud ’bum vol. ka, 213b-—246b; facsimile 
edition of the 18th century redaction of Situ Chos-kyi byung-gnas, 
Delhi, 1978. 


SL Laghusamvara-tantraraja, bde mchog nyung ngu reyud kyi rgyal po. 
Trans. by Padmakara and Rin-chen bZang-po, rev. by Sumatikirti 
and Locana bLo-gros-grags. Phug-brag manuscript bka’ ’gyur, 
Library of Tibetan Works and Archives (Dharamsala, H.P.); 
Institute for Advanced Studies of World Religions (Carmel, NY) 
microfiche no. Lmpj 016,901; vol. nga, 145a-191a. 


Other Texts? 


AN _ Vilasavajra’s Arya-Namasamegititika-mantrarthavalokini-nama 
AU — Abhidhanottaratantra 

AV Atiga Diparnkarasrijfiana’s Abhisamayavibhanga 

BA Litipa’s Sribhagavad-abhisamaya 

CP Bhavabhatta’s S77 Cakrasamvarapanjika 

CS Cakrasamvara Tantra 

DM | \Dakarnava-mahayoginitantraraja 

DS Bu-ston’s bde mchog nyung ngu reyud kyi spyi rnam don gsal 
HA = _Herukabhyudaya 

HV = Hevajra Mahatantraraja 


3 Here I give only the full names of the texts; for the full references see the bibliography 
below. 
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Indrabhiiti’s Svicakrasamvaratantraraja-samvarasamuccaya-nama-vytti 


The Samayoga, i.e., Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara-nima- 
uttaratantra 


Tsong Khapa’s de mchog bsdus pai reyud kyi reya cher bshad pa sbas 
pai don kun gsal ba 


Jayabhadra’s Sricakrasamvara-milatantra-patjika 


Bu-ston’s bde mchog risa rgyud kyi rnam bshad gsang bai de kho na 
nyid gsal bar byed pa 


Viravajra’s Padarthaprakasika-nama-srisamvaramillatantratika 


Sachen Kun-dga’ snying-po’s dpal ‘khor lo bde mchog gi risa bai 
reyud kyi tika mu tig phreng ba 


Durjayacandra’s Ratnagana-nama-panjika 


Stirangavajra’s Milatantrahrdaya-samgrahabhidhanottaratantra-miila- 
mitla-vytti 


Bhavyakirti’s Sricakrasamvarapanjika-siramanojha 

Kambala’s Sadhananidana-sricakrasamvara-nama-panjika 
Samputa-nama-mahatantra 

Devagupta’s Sricakrasamvara-sarvasadhanam-sanna-nama-tika 
Viravajra’s Samantagunasalina-nama-tika 
Mahdsamvarodaya-tantrardja 

*Sasvatavajra (rtag-pa’i rdo-rje)’s Sritattvavitada-nama-srisamvaravytti 
Tathagataraksita’s Ubbayanibandha 
Vajradaka-nama-mahdtantraraja 


Yoginisamedra 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This bibliography is divided into the following sections: Indian Texts 
(In Sanskrit or Tibetan translation), Indigenous Tibetan Texts, Chinese 
Texts from the TaishG Canon, Other Chinese Texts, and Modern Sources. 
The Indian Texts are listed in the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, under the 
name of the author when there is authorial attribution, and under the title 
when not. When I refer to the text by a shortened form of its name, that it 
is listed first, followed by the full form of the name. Indigenous Tibetan 
texts are listed under the author’s name in Tibetan alphabetical order. The 
texts from the Taish6 Canon are listed in the order of their enumeration. 
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